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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norice.—Syitvanus URBAN requests his Friends to observe that Reports, Corre- 
spondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, &c., 
received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the following Month. 





LOW SIDE WINDOWS. 

Mr. Urnsan,—In the notice of Mr. 
Nichols’ volume of the Camden Society, 
“ Narratives of the Days of the Reforma- 
tion,” contained in the number of the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGaztne for the present 
month, the following extract appears :— 

“The papistes too bwlde them an alter 
in ollde master Whyght’s howse, John 
Craddock hys man being clarcke to ring 
the bell, and too help the prist too mass, 
untyll he was threatned that yf he dyd 
use too putt hys hand owtt of the wyndow 
too ring the bell, that a hand-goon sholde 
make hym too smartt, thatt he sholld nott 
pull in his hand agayne with ease.” 

May not this quotation explain the use 
of the low side windows found in the 
chancels of many churches, which have 
afforded so much ground of speculation, 
viz. that they were used (when a sancte 
bell-turret did not exist) for the purpose 
of the clerk or attendant ringing out of 
them a hand-bell at the time of the eleva- 
tion of the Host, to admonish the faithful 
outside to fall upon their knees ? 

This explanation of the use of these 
singular windows, which probably may 
have been suggested before, certainly ap- 
pears at least as probable, and as consonant 
with the circumstances under which the 
windows are found, as any of the numer- 
ous theories which have been propounded 
on the subject.—I am, &c. J. 8. 

Oct. 31, 1861. 


LOLLARDS *. 

Mr. Ursay,—Probably Mr. Thackwell 
is right in his derivation of “ Lollard.” 
The account given of their origin by 
several German writers (e.g. Hase, Kir- 
chengeschichte, p. 328, eighth edition), is 
this:—A society was formed in the Ne- 
therlands, about 1300, in a time of plague, 
for the purpose of attending on the sick 
and dead. These, from the low death- 
song or dirge which they used, received 
the name of Lollards, (from lollen or 
lullen, our “ lull,”) or “ Nollbriider.” 





* See Gent. Maa., Nov., 1861, Minor Corr. 


Further information may be found in 
Mosheim’s treatise De Beghardis et Be- 
guinabus ; and, if my memory serves me 
right, in Dr. 8S. R. Maitland’s “Eight 
Essays,” and in Mr. Shirley’s edition of 
the Fasciculi Zizaniorum ; neither of the 
two latter, 1 think, advocating the view 
which I have mentioned above, but I 
have at present no means of referring to 
them.—I am, &e. 8. C. 


ANCIENT RED COLOUR. 

Mr. Urnpan,— Observing recently a 
painter busy oiling the south door of 
York Minster, and knowing it to be the 
only door which retains its ancient ver- 
million colour, I asked him what the com- 
position was with which it was coloured, 
and he told me rud (a sort of red chalk) 
and bullock’s blood. This, on further in- 
quiry, I found was an old tradition among 
the vergers in the Minster. As I never 
remember to have seen this before, I 
should be obliged if some one of your an- 
tiquarian correspondents would say what 
constituted the colouring used for this 
purpose in the ancient cathedrals. 

I am, &e. W. H. CLarKE. 

York, Nov. 15, 1861. 


A PROVERB. 

Mr. Ursan,—Will any of your readers 
kindly inform one, who perhaps ought him- 
self to know it, where the proverb, “ Vita 
brevis, Ars longa,” is originally to be met 
with ?—I am, &e. A. B. 

Nov. 11, 1861. 

[In Hippocrates; of whose first Apho- 
rism it is a translation. See Riley’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Latin Quotations,” p. 27.] 


LITTLE LONDON. 

Tus designation is found applied to 
small portions of several towns,—for in- 
stance, at Chichester; Newport, Isle of 
Wight; Milbourn, St. Andrew’s, Dorset- 
shire, &c. Can any of your readers assign 
any reason for the appellation? The same 
query may apply to “Little Britain” in 
London ?—I am, &e. H. 
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KENT ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY—A NEW COUNTY 
HISTORY. 


In reviewing the second volume of the Archeologia Cantiana, in the 
early part of this year*, we called attention to the very practical nature of 
the work undertaken by the Kent Society. A glance at our summary 
of the contents of that volume would shew that while antiquities, strictly 
so called, had a due share of attention, they by no means engrossed the 
energies of all the members of the Society, but that one of their number 
at least was bent on rendering a permanent service to the landed gentry 
of the county by placing before them the unimpeachable evidence of title 
to their broad acres. We allude to the Rev. Lambert B. Larking, the 
Vicar of Ryarsh, in reality the founder of the Society, and until recently its 
honorary Secretary. This post the rev. gentleman resigned at the Maid- 
stone meeting in July last’, on the ground of failing health, and the para- 
mount claims of his professional duties, But for his positive declaration 
on this point, we would fain have hoped that another motive might have 
had its influence, viz., that he might have leisure to carry out a project, 
the benefit of which will not be confined to Kent; we mean, supervising 
the publication of the voluminous Collections of the late Rev. Thomas 
Streatfeild, of Chart’s Edge, who for nearly half-a-century, with the most 
enthusiastic ardour, devoted all the energies of his life to the accumulation 
of materials for a new history of his native county. In this, it appears, he 
had a zealous coadjutor in Mr. Larking, and the survivor is laudably 
anxious that the fruits of so much labour should be given to the world by 
means of the press. But this is a subject to which we shall return, after 
a brief notice of the contents of the volume now before us, which is the 
third issued by the Society. 

In the first place, we must remark that, in illustration as well as in out- 
ward appearance, the Kent Society’s publications have all along been of 
a very high order of merit. The present volume contains six handsome 
lithographs of antiquities, four of which are fully coloured, one representing 





* Gent. MaG., Feb. 1861, p. 140 ef seq. » Ibid., Sept. 1861, p. 282. 
Gent. Mae. Vou. CCXI. 4a 
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the famous necklace of beads and gold coins found at Sarr; another, 
a splendid fibula of chased gold inlaid with carbuncles, second only to the 
celebrated one in the Faussett collection; a third, the metal bowl, all from 
the same spot; and a fourth, presents a further selection from the collec- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon jewellery from Faversham, now in the possession of 
Mr. Gibbs of that place, many objects from which have been exhibited at 
the annual meetings of the Society, as we have heretofore recorded‘. Of 
the uncoloured plates one is a representation of the extraordinary bowl 
discovered at Lullingstone in the railroad excavations; and the other is an 
etching of the Roman columns from Reculver, which the Society has been 
so fortunate as to rescue from ignoble uses in an orchard near Canterbury, 
and to place under the care of the Dean and Chapter, who have erected 
them near the baptistery, on the north side of the cathedral. 

No greater proof of the activity and valuable services of this Society can 
be given than the rescue of these relics. It appears by the account of the 
transaction given at p. 135, that the vigilant zeal of Mr. J. B. Sheppard 
had discovered the columns in a rubbish heap in an orchard; he announced 
the discovery to Mr. Roach Smith, who communicated it to the Hon. 
Secretary, that gentleman applied to Canon Robertson, and within three 
posts after the first account of the discovery by Mr. Sheppard, the treasure 
was secured. This is real work, and creditable to all concerned. 

The remainder of the illustrations are wood-engravings, of rare merit, 
and, by the kind permission of the Council of the Society, we reproduce 
a few of them, which relate to one of the most satisfactory instances of 
church restoration that has lately come to our knowledge. The printing 
and binding of the volume are, as before, excellent, and this mentioned, we 
may pass on to a brief notice of the more important matter of its literary 
merits. 

Passing over the usual preliminary matter, as list of members, and pro- 
ceedings at the Dover meeting in 1860, (the latter duly recorded in our own 
pages °,) we find an elaborate paper, by the late lamented Dr. Cardwell, on 
the Landing-Place cf Julius Cesar in Britain, a subject that has before 
now occupied a place in the Transactions of the Society. Dr. Cardwell 
controverts the arguments of the Astronomer Royal, and, on the strength 
of high nautical authority at the present day, declares that “the evidence 
preponderates in favour of the coast of Deal as the landing-place of Julius 
Cesar.” We give an extract, for the purpose of shewing the straight- 
forward, practical way in which the learned Camden Professor set about 
procuring a solution of the problem :— 





© For a full account of the discovery of this necklace, and the other antiquities, see 
Gent. Maa., Nov. 1860, pp. 5835—537. 

4 Gent. MaG., Sept. 1859, p. 275; Sept. 1860, p. 285. 

* Ibid., Sept. 1860, pp. 285—288. 
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“TI am well acquainted with Folkestone and its harbour; and there are there shrewd 
and sensible men whose business lies upon the water, and is constantly impeded or 
promoted by its currents. To men of this description I put several questions, and 
received from them deliberate answers. I give the two following, merely observing 
that the questions were given and the answers returned in. writing :— 

“How soon after high-water does the stream begin to run down Channel ?” 
Answer: ‘In two hours.’ 

“* How long afterwards does it continue to run down Channel?’ Answer: ‘Five 
hours.’ * 

“This information differs materially from the notices of the tide-tables. .. . 

“In the course of the inquiries made at Folkestone, I met with certain distinctions 
which appeared to be of great importance in the determination of this question. 
I found that there was a difference, and in some cases a great difference, between the 
times of the stream in-shore and in mid-¢hannel. I had reason to believe that though 
the tide in mid-channel turned four hours after the Folkestone high-water, the tide 
in-shore turned two hours and a half after that time. Is it not possible that the basis 
obtained from the tide-tables expresses the rule which prevails in the open Channel, 
and that Cxsar having anchored off Dover, and probably within a short distance from 
the land, was governed by the exceptional tide which prevailed in-shore? .... 

“ How then was this problem to be solved? There is one person‘ above all others 
at Dover, on whose judgment reliance would be placed in a disputed question of this 
nature. Accustomed to cross the Channel in command of an important service, he 
has a personal knowledge of its currents, and much responsibility attaching to that 
knowledge; connected by long experience with the harbour and the offing at Dover, 
he is locally acquainted with the times and directions of the stream in-shore. His 
authority is more valuable than that of the tide-tables, because it embraces the ex- 
ception as well as the rule, and can be brought to bear upon the question not merely 
as a general principle, but as a direct answer to an individual case. 

“TI have had the good fortune to obtain the information I desired from this autho- 
rity. I learn that the tides at Dover are very complicated; that the stream begins to 
run down Channel at half-ebb, that is, about three hours after high-water, and that it 
continues to run down Channel until half-flood ; that the stream begins in-shore about 
an hour sooner than in mid-channel, with spring-tides, and with neap-tides is often 
two hours earlier in changing. From this statement it follows that from the nine 
hours intervening between the time of high-water and the return of the flood up the 
Channel we must deduct, under common circumstances, one hour and a half to satisfy 
the in-shore difference. The interval remaining is seven hours and a half, the exact 
interval which passed between high-water and the three o’clock when Cesar started. 
May not the state of the tide have been one of the reasons which made him remain so 
long and no longer at his anchorage ? 

“But the matter was brought to a crisis by the following question :— 

«Many years ago some transports lay off Dover, say, half a mile from the shore ; 
on that day it was high-water at 7.31 a.m., the transports lay off till three o’clock p.m., 
and then sailed with the tide; which way would they go, up the Channel, or down 
the Channel ?” 

“The answer was as follows :— 

“*On the day in question the transports, if started with the tide in their favour 
at 3 p.m., with a 7.31 a.m. tide, must have gone up Channel on the first of the flood, 
and proeeeded to the eastward.’ ””—(pp. 14—16.) 





‘ Captain Smithett, R.N., the well-known Commander of the Dover and Calais 
Mail Packet Service. 
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The Rev. R. C. Jenkins, the rector and vicar of Lyminge, has a very 
learned and interesting paper On the Connection between the Monasteries 
of Kent in the Saxon Period, mainly in illustration of the ruined church 
within the precincts of Dover Castle; which church, we may remark by 
the way, is “ruined’’ no longer, but, having been happily placed in the 
hands of Mr. Scott, it has not suffered like the generality of “‘ restored ” 
buildings. 

Mr. Roach Smith, in a letter to the Hon. Secretary, describes the Anglo- 
Saxon Remains recently Discovered in various Places in Kent, his commu- 
nication having reference to the splendid coloured engravings that we 
have already noticed. His decision is, that the coins from Sarr are 
Merovingian imitations of the solidi of the Eastern Empire, and from such 
an authority this is conclusive. 

Mr. Rye, of the British Museum, prints an interesting Catalogue of the 
Library of the Priory of St. Andrew, Rochester, a.D. 1202. The library 
contained about 280 volumes (several consisting of more than one work), 
upwards of thirty of which are now in the British Museum, where the 
Catalogue itself was found among the old Royal MSS., and is now for the 
first time printed. It is valuable, as another proof that the “‘ dark ages” 
were not quite so destitute of books as it was once the fashion to repre- 
sent them. 

Mr. Flaherty offers some new and most valuable remarks on The Great 
Rebellion in Kent in 1381, in illustration of a series of hitherto unpub- 
lished records. The commotions are shewn to have had a wider range 
both of time and objects than is commonly supposed, and the subject is to 
be further treated in another volume. 

Mr. Street describes the recent Restoration of the Church of St. Mary, 
Stone, near Dartford’, an edifice that has many points of similarity of 
design to Westminster Abbey, while, in the judgment of the accomplished ° 
architect, “it is a remarkable fact, that in care and beauty of workmanship 
the little village church is undoubtedly superior to the minster.” The 
engravings that we borrow may assist our readers in forming their own 
conclusion on this rather startling assertion :— 


“The chancel consists of a western bay of 7 feet in depth, from east to west ; and east 
of this of two bays, each 21 ft. 2 in. wide and 16 ft. 3 in. long, from centre to centre of 
the groining shafts. The west bay has no windows, but there is, as I have said, 
a trace of a doorway in the south wall. The other bays have each three divisions of 
wall-arcading on marble shafts, and the east wall has four divisions of the same arcade. 
The spandrils of these arcades are filled in with sculptured foliage, so beautiful and 
delicate in its“execution, and so nervoas and vigorous in its design, that I believe it 
may safely be pronounced to be among the very best sculpture of the age that we have 
in this country. I shall have to enter again upon the subject of this portion of the 





8 This paper has been printed separately, and may be had in a handsome thin 8vo. 
of Mr. J. K. Smith, Soho-square. It is published for the benefit of the Stone Church 
Restoration Fund. 
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work in comparing it to the sculpture at Westminster. The work at Stone appears 
to me to be all by one man, and he seems to have been, if not the best of the West- 
minster sculptors, at any rate equal to the best. 

“There are in this chancel twenty-one of these spandrils, all different in design, but 
all nearly equal in merit. The aggregate amount of work bestowed here is as nothing 
compared with that which has been lavished in scores of cases on sculpture in our new 
churches: yet is there any one modern work which possesses a tithe of the value of 
this work ? And would it not be far better to limit our nineteenth-century carvers of 
foliage to rather less werk in amount, and considerably more in merit, than that which 
they are wont to give us? The sculpture at Stone was no contract work: no exhibi- 
tion of the greatest skill in covering the largest possible number of stones with the 
greatest possible quantity of carving: and it was executed with a delicacy of hand, 
a fineness of eye, a nervous sensibility so soft, that no perfunctory imitation can ever 
be in the least degree likely to rival its beauty. The small bosses of foliage which 
adorn the smaller spandrils in this arcade are very well carved. I give engravings of 











three of them, and it is worthy of remark that the same design is repeated several 
times. No.1 is repeated four times, No. 2 six times, and No. * seven times; besides 
which the same design is used, simply reversed. It looks as though a model had been 
cut, and then copies made of it.” 


Sir Roger Twysden’s Journal is continued, and shews the learned 
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antiquary in the hands of the sequestrators, whose proceedings we recom- 
mend to the consideration of their admirers. Then succeed Miscellanea, 
illustrative of Wyatt’s Rebellion, Kent Worthies, Letters and Wills, 
and lastly, further instalments of Pedes Finiwm and Inquisitiones post 
Mortem, which, we are glad to see, are not to be abandoned”. Their 
publication, as we have before remarked, is of national importance. 

One article, which we have reserved for our conclusion, is a notice, 
by Mr. Larking, of the late Rev. Thomas Streatfeild, of Chart’s Edge. 
This gentleman, who died in 1848, aged 71‘, devoted much the greater 
part of his life, and a very large amount of pecuniary means, to the col- 
lection of materials for a new History of Kent; and he has left behind him, 
not only manuscripts and drawings which may be counted by the thousand, 
but upwards of 600 copper-plates and wood-blocks all cut expressly for 
the work. Besides employing his own pencil (he was a masterly artist 
as well as a faithful copyist), he retained Mr. Herbert Smith * to copy the 
portraits of Kent worthies!, and he had Mr. Stainsby, the wood-engraver, 
almost constantly in his house cutting blocks of seals and other relics. He 
put forth the prospectus of his County History in 1836, and so warmly was 
it received, that not only were the records and muniments of all the ancient 
Kentish families freely offered to his investigation, but in a few weeks he 
had forwarded to him the names of more than 300 subscribers, who had 
confidence that his talents and industry would give them their money’s 
worth for the twenty guineas and upwards that the work was to cost. 
Well may Mr. Larking exclaim, “ Even in Kent, a parallel instance of 
honourable support is hardly on record.” But as far as Mr. Streatfeild 
was concerned, this was not to be :— 

“He hoped to commence the publication of his great work on an early day after 
the issue of his prospectus. ‘ Deo aliter visum. At the very moment of exulting 
thankfulness that he had been spared to inaugurate the darling project of his life,— 
a history of our county surpassing any that had ever been produced or conceived, on 
a scale grand and perfect, such as ‘ posterity should be unwilling to forget,’—he was 
struck with paralysis, and all the brilliant prospects which had allured himself and 
delighted his friends vanished for ever. Verily, on the choicest objects of human 
ambition has the finger of our God written ‘ Vanity !’” 

It must surely be an object with every lover of county history that so 
much labour should not be allowed to have been expended in vain. It is 
true that Kent is not without its historians; on the contrary, it is more 
favoured in that respect than many other districts ; but it must be allowed 
that Lambarde, Phillpott, Harris, and Hasted (not to mention minor 





» See Gent. Maa., Feb. 1861, p. 140 e¢ seq. i Thid., July, 1848, p. 99. 

k This gentleman furnished a paper on Kentish Brasses to the first volume of the 
Society’s Proceedings, as mentioned in Gent. MaG., Sept. 1859, p. 244. 

' Among these we may mention Cuthbert Vaughan, Archbishops Warham and 
Cranmer, Sir Philip Sydney, Algernon Sydney, Sir Thomas Heneage, Sir Moyle 
Finch, the two Twysdens (Sir Roger and his brother the Judge), Sir E. Dering, 
Sir Norton Knatchbull, Col. Boys, Sir E. Filmer, Lambarde, &c. 
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names) have left much to be done by such men as Mr. Streatfeild and Mr. 
Larking. The first has finished his course, and from the second we have 
to expect little more than the supervision of the work of others, “‘ younger, 
and more competent.” His plea of ‘‘ advancing years, and the absorbing 
duties of a holy calling,” may be good as to entrusting much active work 
to “ younger” labourers, but “ more competent” ones will not readily be 
found ; at any rate the work should not be deferred, lest the supervision, 
the “speeding on of the good work,” which Mr. Larking proffers, should 
also be lost. 

We understand that something like the following plan will be adopted, 
if, as we can hardly doubt will be the case, sufficient names are sent in to 
represent a guarantee fund of £6,000. The command of this sum, it is cal- 
culated, will ensure the printing of the work in several handsome quartos, 
abounding in illustrations by copper-plates and woodcuts, which, judging 
from the specimens in the volume before us, will be all that such illustra- 
tions should be, both as to accuracy and beauty. It is proposed to have 
one editor in chief (for whose competency Mr. Larking would pledge him- 
self), and subordinate editors for all the several departments that should 
be found in a really complete work on Kent. If we might indulge in the 
dream of naming the brilliant corps, we should strive to secure their ser- 
vices as follows :—For Primeval, Roman, and Saxon remains, Mr. Roach 
Smith ; for parochial history, that of the respective incumbents; general 
history, if such a hope might be entertained, should be the province of 
one who has already treated of St. Augustine, and Becket, and all the 
glories of Canterbury,—we need not name him,—and, as we are taught 
by his paper in this volume, the Rev. R. Jenkins, of Lyminge; architecture, 
charters and documents, and genealogy, would all pass through hands well 
accustomed to each department; and the physical features of the county, 
its geology, botany, and zoology, its farming, its manufactures, and, in one 
phrase, its social condition, would be treated of in a way to connect the pre- 
sent with the past and the past with the present, fusing all into one har- 
monious whole, and thus shewing the real ends and aims of such associa- 
tions as the Kent Archeological Society. 

What degree of support the Society, as such, is about to afford to the 
projected publication, we know not, but probably it will be found that 
nothing more than good wishes and hearty recommendation can be relied 
on. Its members individually must do the work, if it is to be done at all. 
Comprising, as these do, so large a proportion of the wealth and intelli- 
gence of the county, we really cannot anticipate any difficulty in the 
matter. A committee of management could easily be formed from among 
the noblemen and gentlemen who had signed the guarantee bond, and their 
names would give such confidence that a speedy filling up of the subscrip- 
tion list would be the natural consequence. No one who has a material 
interest in the honour and prosperity of Kent need fear that he will involve 
himself in unpleasant liabilities by signing the guarantee, for that the re- 

1 
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sponsibility would be merely nominal may be fairly presumed, from the 
readiness with which Mr. Streatfeild’s original prospectus was responded 
to. Added to this is the consideration, that since the design was first 
announced, an alteration of the law of partnership has been effected, which 
would allow of the formation of a joint-stock company with limited lia- 
bility for the purpose of producing the work. Publication would hardly be 
a proper term, as of course it would only be issued to subscribers ; and, 
after allowing ample payment to the editor and suitable remuneration for 
valuable service to all concerned (with one exception), it is believed that 
the price would be materially less than was at first stated, a result brought 
about by the liberality with which the representatives of Mr, Streatfeild 
place all his labour and costs at the disposal of the county at a merely 
nominal sum. 

The one exception to the rule that the labourer is worthy of his hire is 
made by Mr. Larking in his own case. He declines all remuneration—due 
honour to his friend, and their common native county, suffice for him; and 
as these are days in which such disinterestedness is not always met with, 
we trust that the nobility and gentry of Kent will not be so indifferent to 
their own interests as to neglect an opportunity that may never again be 
offered to them. 


“ For ourselves,” says Mr. Larking, “it will be a subject of gratitude, should we be 
spared to evince the love and veneration that we ever must retain for our dear friend’s 
memory, by speeding on the work. It was the uppermost wish in our heart, as we 
bent over his grave, and took our last leave of his remains, that we might be enabled 
to testify our affection, and to perpetuate his memory, by giving to the world that 
which he was not permitted himself to complete. Our day, however, as we have 
already intimated, is gone by. Our heart’s desires must now be carried out by others ; 
but, in this spirit, we appeal to all who prize the honour and historic glories of our 
county, that they will enable us to realize, with regard to THomas STREATFEILD, the 
boast of the great Roman biographer,—‘ Quicquid ex Agricola amavimus, quicquid 
mirati sumus, manet, mansurumque est.’ 

“So will it be to us a gratification beyond price, albeit accompanied by many 
a sorrowful remembrance, that our appeal has not been in vain. 

‘ Manibus date lilia plenis, 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque.... 
His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere.’” 


We have already intimated that Mr. Larking has deserved well of Kentish 
proprietors by his labour in rendering accessible the Pedes Finiwm and 
Inquisitiones post Mortem, wherein so many of them will find a clear 
title to their lands provided for them without the expense, delay, and un- 
certainty of legal advice ™, and we cannot believe that so enlightened and 
wealthy a body will let his present proposition fall to the ground. 





™ Gent. Maa., Feb. 1861, p. 144. 
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NEALE’S NOTES ON DALMATIA, &.* 


Tuts is a very singular book, and evidently the production of an eccentric 
and extraordinary character. It contains rough materials sufficient for 
two or three distinct works, each calculated for a separate class of readers, 
if the author would only have been at the pains to work up his rough 
“Notes” into a readable shape; but in their present form they are a 
confused, undigested mass of deep learning, careful observation, stirring 
incidents of travel, and very obscure archeology, making up a mélange 
of which one-third will be found interesting and entertaining by many, 
the remaining two-thirds entirely unintelligible to most, and singularly 
out of place in a book of travels. We are, however, indebted to Mr. Neale 
for a good deal of curious information respecting districts seldom visited 
and little known; and although the riain object of his journey seems 
to have been a theological one, to obtain information respecting the 
Glagolita Rite, for which our readers in general care very little, this 
does not detract from the value of the information obtained incidentally 
on other subjects. 

The chief fault which we find with the archeological portion of the book, 
with which we are chiefly concerned, is that the author seems to delight 
in making it as hard and unintelligible as possible to ordinary readers. 
This is the more provoking and tantalizing because he shews in several 
instances his power of telling us the actual or probable dates of the build- 
ings, and giving us a plain, intelligible account of them; but he will not do 
so, because he will not give up the absurd gibberish of the particular small 
school, or clique, to which he belongs: possibly Mr. Neale may be able to 
tell us what was the date and the character of the jirst Pointed style in 
_ these eastern provinces of Europe, but he does not condescend to give his 
readers the smallest clue to it; and certainly no man can say what will be 
the last Pointed style anywhere; and how we are to know the middle 
without knowing either the beginning or the ending passes our compre- 
hension. Again, we can scarcely guess what period is meant by the Early 
Romanesque in Dalmatia; we may conjecture that it means the earliest 
imitations of Roman, but of what period are they? 

We cannot understand why a small volume of travels, well calculated 
to be highly interesting to the general reader, should be disfigured by so 
many hard words, which no one who happens to be ignorant of the Greek 
language can possibly understand, and which are puzzling even to those 





* “Notes, Ecclesiological and Picturesque, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, Styria, with 
a Visit to Montenegro. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A., Warden of Sackville College.” 
(London: Hayes. 12mo., 208 pp.) 
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who have had the benefit of a classical education. The sole object ap- 
pears to be to render the volume entirely useless to the uninitiated, as if 
intended only for a very small and special class of persons of the particular 
school in theology-of which Mr. Neale is a leader. But why should it have 
been confined to them? What ordinary reader can understand such terms 
as Bezirk, soleas, narthex? If such technical terms were necessary, 
Mr. Neale might have condescended to add a few foot-notes, or a glossary 
at the end, for the use of the unlearned. His own learning is so deep that 
he cannot comprehend or make allowance for the ignorance of others. 
How many persons of ordinary education, who take up this book for 
amusement, have ever heard of the Glagolita Rite before? This subject 
occupies a third of the volume, and that portion of the work contains 
a great deal of learning from which the information may be gleaned; 
but two or three pages of Introduction, to explain the object and plan 
of the work and the subjects of which it treats, are much needed. 

But we critics who sit at home at ease must give due credit to those 
who give up their time, their strength, and their money to exploring new 
districts for us, often not without great fatigue, and sometimes considerable 
danger, as is evident from parts of this book, though they are modestly 
told, without any fuss or pretensions based upon them. We confine our- 
selves to the archeological part of the book, and merely observe in passing 
that the author seems to have a singular sympathy with those who stand 
or have stood in an isolated position, such as the Glagolitans, and Antonio 
de Dominis, of whom a very good biographical sketch is introduced ; 
though we are tempted to ask what it does here? and whether it is not 
rather out of place? 

Mr. Neale begins with a short account of Austria Proper, and shews 
a strong feeling in favour of the Austrian government and autocrats in 
general, with which we are not concerned, so we pass on to our proper 
subject :— 

“The Valley of the Danube, then, from Donauwerth to Passau, abounds in churches, 
for the most part framed in the same mould. Generally speaking, small, they have 
chancel or nave with north or south aisle; tower, anywhere rather than at the west 
end; tallish, the square surmounted by, not bevelled into, an octagon: and that 
finished by a (later) bulb and spirelet. The square preponderates over the apsidal 
east end; and the further we advance east, the more completely is this the case. Who 
will solve for us this great problem >—Why is England the mother country of the one, 
France of the other, school ? and why do stone vaultings and gabled towers belong to 
the latter, wooden roofs and square towers, or spires, to the former? ‘This, I take it, 
is one of the deepest questions in ecclesiology.” —(p. 3.) 

This is a very curious and interesting question, which we should be glad 
to see properly investigated; but Mr. Neale does not throw much light 
upon it, 

“And now two tall Venetian towers lifted themselves up on a distant hill; and 
passing through, for an hour more, a succession of the same scenery, we began to 
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ascend the high hill on which Buje (pronounce the 7 as y) stands. Here we dined 
at the post-office—considering all things, 
a tolerable meal. The church which we 
had seen to the left, S. Maria, turned out 
worthless, the other, S. Servulus, is the 
ci-devant cathedral. These Istrian sees 
must have been very small. The Bezirk 
of Buje, (and the diocese could not have 
been larger) only contains 14,000 inhabit- 
ants, and twelve livings. This church is 
large, but entirely rebuilt—the ancient 
font alone remains—late in the twelfth, 
or early in the thirteenth century. Here 
it is. 

“ Built into the north wall are two Ro- 
man heads in high relief, with the respec- 
tive legends :—C. VALERIVS . I. VALERIVS. 








Fout, Cathedral of S. Servulus A curious circular stone is inserted in the 
western facade ; it is sculptured with host and chalice, with the inscription— 
CPS DNI. 


The tower of S. Servulus is detached, and stands on the north side of the nave; a very 
common Istrian position. Of the four saints bearing the name of Servulus who occur 
in the calendar, this is doubtless the martyr of Trieste, who suffered under Numerian, 
about a.D. 284.”—(pp. 72—74.) 


The Cathedral of Parenzo in Istria is extremely curious and interesting, 
and Mr. Neale gives us a better account of it than usual, with a plan and 
some lithographic drawings, very well executed, and we think that he 
quite makes good his point that it was built in the sixth century. There 
is.a most striking resemblance between the capitals here given and some in 
the church of 8. Apollinare-in-Classe, at Ravenna, which we know to be of 
that period. The symbolical or allegorical meaning of the sculptures on 
these capitals requires further investigation; and the subject is so well 
suited for Mr. Neale, and requires so much of his peculiar learning, that 
we are surprised he should have passed it over so lightly. The same 
subjects occur frequently on capitals in the south of France and in other 
districts, down to the twelfth century or later, and there is no doubt that 
some text of Scripture is intended to be illustrated, but what it is has not 
hitherto been pointed out. Romanist writers are no better informed than 
Anglican on these points: the traditional meaning is lost; they can only 
make conjectures; and Mr. Neale’s conjectures would be as likely to be 
correct as those of any other person. 

“Of the nave caps, I have given two. Others represent a floriated cross, with the 
monogram of Euphrasius, (very pretty) ; four vultures alternating with four jars; four 
swans alternating with four couple of cornucopie ; four swans alternating with four 
oxen.” —(p. 81.) 

“T have then little doubt that Euphrasius I., first Bishop of Parenzo, lived earlier 
in the sixth century, when Istria was in communion with Rome, and built this church 
during the pontificate of John I. (523-526). It is, therefore, of the very deepest 
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interest. To continue our historical notice, we find in the year 961 that the cathedral 
was well-nigh ruined by certain barbarous Slaves; and that its then bishop, Adam, 
the seventeenth prelate, repaired it and re-consecrated it. In 1233, we find Bishop 
Adelpert consecrating the high altar. In 1277, as we shall see, Bishop Otho erected 
the present baldachin. In 1434 Citta Nova was united to the see of Parenzo by 
Eugenius IV.; in 1451 Pope Nicholas V. again separated it, and joined it to Venice. 
There are no further changes which we need particularize. The present bishop, Antonio 
Peteani, is much interested in the history and restoration of his cathedral.”—(p. 79.) 





























— 


Ground-plan of Church, Island of St. Catherine, Istria. 





The description of the mosaics was quoted in full in a recent number of 
this Magazine, and need not be repeated, but they help to confirm the 
history, as they agree in character with other mosaics of the sixth century. 
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The plate on which these mosaics are engraved, and which forms the 
frontispiece to the volume, is admirably, drawn and engraved, and is by 
far the best plate in the book. We proceed to Pola:— 

“We pass the little island of S. Catherine, whose church we are presently to visit : 
but the ground-plan and western fagade will give the reader a sufficient idea of it ; (see 
opposite page). It is possibly of the sixth century. 

“Sir Humphry Davy thought Pola harbour one of the most glorious views in the 

world, And marvellously beautiful it is. To our left rose the three tiers of the 
amphitheatre, of snow-white marble, but then reflecting the redness of a cloudless 
May evening. White cottage and tall spire gleamed here and there from the thick 
foliage of the Istrian hills. The peasant drove his oxen—it was Saturday evening— 
to the pastures; the vesper bells rang out from the Cathedral; the Adriatic was an 
unbroken sheet of gold; the ‘Cheerily, men! oh, cheerily !? came from an English 
vessel weighing anchor. 
" “First to the amphitheatre. As I have said, it is of white marble, its long axis 
parallel to the sea; the three rows of arches are perfect everywhere, except in the 
(quasi) last, where the ground rises, and there are two only. The lowest and second 
row, of circular heads; the upper square. 

“Every single feature is beautifully clear: the doors; the trapdoor-holes above ; 
the canal; the holes for the awning poles; in several stones the width allowed to each 
spectator is marked by a boldly-cut line. The architectural curiosity of the amphi- 
theatre consists in the four square towers, at four cardinal points, projecting from the 
ellipse, and supposed to have been the vomitories. ‘The larger axis is 436, the shorter 
346 feet in length; it is calculated that 18,000 spectators could find sitting room. The 
wall, when perfect, was 97 feet high. Each of the stories contains 72 arches.”— 
(pp. 83—85.) 

* We turned sorrowfully away, though to a cathedral of marvellous interest. 

“The cathedral is as follows :— 





Ground-plan, Pola Cathedral, Istria. 


The chief peculiarity is its square east end. Remarkable as the building is, it 
does not, afford any extended ground for description. In the south wall is this 
inscription :— 

‘AN. INCARNAT. DNI. DCCCLVII. 

IND. V. REGNE. LVDOVICO. IMP. AVGVSTO 

IN. ITALIA. HANDEGIS, HVJVS. ECCLESIE.’ 


The rest is lost.””—(pp. 86, 87.) 

“The Cathedral of Veglia is of Romanesque date, and rather valuable. It consists 
of choir, soleas, nave; aisles to all; chapels to north aisle; western tower and narthex, 
as hereafter to be described. The choir, which contains a circular apse and two bays, 
is thoroughly and hopelessly modernized. The soleas has two bays, and is divided 
both from choir and nave by low marble cinque-cento rails. Of the same date are the 
ambones on its western side. The nave has seven bays; piers, mostly circular, some 
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few octagonal; square Corinthianising capitals, well worked in flowers or beasts; 
bases, octagonal or circular, as the pier. The chapels are later. The first, entered by 
an elaborately worked pointed arch; shaft with white marble cap, base octagonal ; it 
has three small lancets: the second may be original; arch, circular, and, I believe, 
Romanesque: the third, of First Pointed details, is very small. The font, at the west 
end of the nave, an octagonal block slightly tapering from the upper part to the base. 
The west end is very singular. Imagine a triapsidal church, with western tower, set 
down at right angles to the,west end of the Cathedral, so that its east end should 
point south, and you have an idea of this strange adoption. The whole is under one 
vast flattish roof, gabled, of course, north and south. What may be called the north 
aisle of our supposed erection is now turned into a passage, between it and the cathe- 
dral. The central apse, circular, is a noble bit of Romanesque; a nebuly moulding 
running round the cornice. The southern apse is smaller, but in other respects the 
same; there are no lights, The north end of this strange adoption is partly ruinous, 
partly built against; but the tower is remarkable. Very lofty, it has three stages, 
and ends in a wretched cupola; there is a great Romanesque belfry-light north, and 
another west. An inscription, very difficult to decipher, states that it was restored 
imperante Aloysio Mocenigo duce Venetiarwm. Veglia was an independent state till 
ceded to Venice in 1481. There can be no doubt that the Cathedral was the church 
erected in 1133, as a thanksgiving for a great victory over corsairs; and dedicated to 
8. Mark, in acknowledgment of the assistance rendered by the Venetian Republic. 
The building well deserves the attention of ecclesiologists; but is in the most miserable 
state of restoration possible. Piers and arches are ‘ornamented’ with crimson and 
yellow frippery ; the stalls, wretched; filth and squalor everywhere. This ought not 
to be, for the bishop has a residence in the town, and the chapter is well off, and com- 
mands great respect. 

“T proceed to the other churches :— 

“That of the Franciscans, in the upper part of the city, is of the latter part of the 
twelfth century. Chancel, with square east end, long nave without aisles, tower 
south of chancel. The altar stands under the chancel-arch; the choir, as always here, 
being behind. At the east end, two lancets: south of chancel, one: plain cross- 
vaulting. The nave is very plain; no lights on its north side; on its south are trefoiled 
lancets, which reminded me of Pola. There is a modern gallery at the west end, in 
which the Office is said; it is the Glagolita. Over the door, otherwise plain, is the 
Lion of Venice, which must be a later addition. The tower is lofty and plain; of five 
stages, The belfry windows are double, circular headed; the dividing shaft square, 
with flowered caps. In this church I heard Glagolita Tierce and Sexts. In the 
cathedral, the vespers were very well and congregationally sung. There was a full 
assembly of canons, and the bishop was in his place. It was a very excellent example 
of a town, Sunday-afternoon, service. 

“ §. Maria stands on the opposite side of the road, and close to S. Francisco. The 
position of the respective towers—here at the west end, there near the east—gives an 
cdd effect. Apsidal choir, nave, two aisles, western tower. It is of the twelfth 
century. The ritual choir is behind the altar. The apse is circular; one eastern 
lancet. The nave has five bays; the arches are round; the piers circular, the caps, 
square and Corinthianizing; the windows are of that stable kind which we have 
already had occasion to notice. The tower also forms the porch. Of two stages, it 
has, in the belfry, two circular-headed lights. Between the two a pilaster buttress.” 
—(pp. 98—100.) 

“The Cathedral of Sebenico, of which the accompanying is an external view, is, in 
its way, the most remarkable building I ever saw. It is a mixture of Flamboyant and 
Renaissance, which would seem to promise nothing but imbecility of motif and over- 
gorgeousness of decoration; whereas, in truth, it is one of the noblest, most striking, 
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most simple, most Christian of churches, and, though highly ornamented, such is the 
sublimity of its design, that it gives you the impression of being by no means richly 
decorated. Both times that I saw it, I saw it under a great disadvantage; it was 
undergoing a thorough (and very good) restoration, and the interior was filled with 
scaffolding. Of course, cathedrals such as Pola, Parenzo, and Spalato, have a much 
deeper and more enthusiastic interest than anything which mere architecture can : 
give. But in an exclusively architectural view, I do not hesitate to call this the most 
interesting church in Dalmatia. And the more so on this account: that the whole 
idea and the details must stand or fall together. You could not translate it into 
Middle-Pointed. I have frequently made a mental attempt at doing so, and have 
every time felt that the task was impossible.”—(pp. 129—131.) 





Sebenico Cathedral 


“ And first a few words as to the general outline of the city. Spalato may be de- 
scribed as a parallelogram—or rather double square—the larger side to the sea. One 
of these squares, that namely to the south, is comprised within the walls of the palace 
of Diocletian. Of this, the seaward gate is called the Porta Argentea; that to the 
east, the Aenea; that to the west, the Ferrea; that to the landward, the Aurea. The 
whole of this part of the city is so blocked up with mean alleys, staircase streets, and 
huddled lanes, that you are perfectly amazed when you at length enter the Peristylium, 
the open hall of granite columns. To your left is the Cathedral, once the great Temple 
of Jupiter; to your right, the church of S.Giovanni or the Baptistery, once the 
Temple of Asculapius. Beyond this, you did pass through the Porticus, of the 
Corinthian order; then the Vestibulum; then the Atrium; then the Cryptoporticus; 
the last was 517 English feet in length, and must have commanded a most noble view 
of the Adriatic. 

* Let us commence in the Peristylium, now the Piazza del Duomo. On each side 
are seven Corinthian arches, which, exceedingly stilted, spring immediately from the 
capitals. The intercolumniations are not the same :— , 

“The three first, 8ft. 9in.; 4th, 8 ft. 8} in.; 5th”, 10 ft. 4in.; 6th, 9 fc. 10in.; 
7th, 9 ft. 4 in. 





t «This opens to the temple staircase.” 
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* At the further end of the Piazza is a flight of steps to the Porticus; the latter has 
four Corinthian pillars, but there is a flat entablature, except for the one central arch 
of entrance. Let us enter the Cathedral. 

«Thou hast conquered, O Galilean!’ This perfectly plain octagonal nave was 
formerly the great temple. It is the darkest, plainest church I ever saw,—an opening 
or two for light, and that is all the change made,—there really is nothing to describe. 
There was originally a portico, taken down when the tower was added. The interior 
entablatures are of the worst and heaviest taste; the sculptures of the frieze,— 
Cupids ‘riding, or in chariots,—lions, bears, stags, are equally barbarous. Still, the 
dome, which is of brick-work, is ingenious; it consists, as it has well been said, ‘ of 
a succession of small arches, one standing scalewise on the other, till they reach the 
upper or central part, where they are succeeded by concentric circles, as in ordinary 
cupolas,’ The height is said to be 78 ft. 4in. The interior is in a disgraceful 
state. 

“The choir is square-ended, much modernized; so as to render it impossible to 
guess at the original date. I should have said, that the stalls and synthronus, erected 
by De Dominis, were earlier; they are at least very archaic. The famous altar angels, 
also his device, the usual lion of the place, seem to me childish enough. They are of 
wood, and appear to be supporting an immense weight, till one finds that there are 
concealed iron braces. 

“ The reader will observe that I could not summon sufficient classical enthusiasm to 
be struck with the Cathedral in itself. But its campanile, of 173 feet in height, is 
one of the noblest erections of the kind that I ever yet saw. It was built by Nicolas 
Tevardi, a common mason of Spalato, in 1360: square, of five stages, witha later octa- 
gonal head; the tradition is that the latter supplied the place of two stages overthrown 
inastorm. No words can give an idea of the exquisite system of panel-shafting from 
apex to lowest stage; the shafts, usually speaking, circular, with square base, and 
Corinthianizing caps. The lower stage, which I do not reckon in the six, is of solid 
masonry, only pierced by the ascent to the door. A good many of the shafts and capi- 
tals used came from the ruins of Salona, the bishopric to the destruction of which 
Spalato succeeded.” —(pp. 148—150.) 

“North-west of the Cathedral is the curious little church of §. Luke, an early 
Romanesque structure. It consists of apse, central dome, and western narthex. The 
apse is circular; the apse-arch plain, round. ‘The dome rises from a square external 
structure on four pointed Romanesque arches. Outside, the church is square, with the 
addition of the apse; and, under a lean-to, to the north, the apsidal chapel of S. Spiri- 
dion, which has no windows. The apse of S. Luke is externally divided into three 
panels by flat pilaster-buttresses; the central division has two round-headed adjacent 
lights ; shafts, circular ; circular base, square caps. The south side of the square has 
one clerestory window terminating a pilaster-buttress, something like those at Clymp- 
ing, Sussex. The western fagade has, under one great circular arch of construction, 
two adjacent Romanesque lights under one arch. Below this, a circular-headed door, 
with well-moulded jambs. The north side is much as the south. In the dome, toward 
each cardinal point, is a very narrow, round-headed lancet. The dome terminates in 
a pyramidal head. This church belongs to the Eastern rite. The Iconostasis appears 
of the seventeenth century.”—(pp. 168, 169.) 
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THE DECIPHERMENT OF CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 
(Concluded from p. 488.) 


THE cuneiform record on the rock of Bisittin is given in full in the 
tenth volume of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, and is well worth 
perusal on account of the beauty of the style, its own interest, and the 
corroboration it gives to the account of Herodotus. It will readily be 
understood that Sir H. Rawlinson had here a vast field for analysis and 
comparison. It would be idle to detail how each proper name was studied, 
the letter distinguishing every previously-discovered character placed under 
it, and the powers of the unknown ones conjectured from their juxta- 
position with them, corroborated by others, and subsequently confirmed ; 


how «¢ became h; = w, YY i, and why ay was changed from 
tog. It is also beyond our purpose here to say which letters are due 
to the discoveries of Dr. Beer of Leipsic, and which to M. Burnouf; suffice 
it to say that Prof. Lassen and Sir H. Rawlinson, working thousands of 
miles apart, and each constructing his own alphabet, differed only in the 
power of one or two letters out of about forty, and thus confirmed beyond 
a doubt the truthfulness of each other’s interpretation. 

The phonetic power of each letter having been determined, the next 
thing was to ascertain the language, a discovery only less surprising than 
the alphabet. From an ignorant priest of Yezd, Sir Henry first obtained 
an insight into the Zend language, which grew out of the Achzmenian 
Persian, and he increased his knowledge by the scattered remnants of it 
which drifted about among the dialects of the mountain tribes; but he 
attributes his success in this branch of the enquiry in a great measure to the 
admirable Commentary on the Yagna by M, Burnouf, where for the first 
time the language of the Zend Avesta was critically analyzed, and its 
orthographical and grammatical structure clearly and scientifically de- 
veloped. This language, it appears, approaches nearer to that of the 
inscriptions than any other dialect of the family, except the Vedic Sanscrit. 
The language of the inscriptions resembles the Sanscrit in its grammatical 
structure, but approximates more to the Zend in its orthographical de- 
velopment. With the collateral aid of these two languages every word 
of the cuneiform inscription was analyzed, “‘ with such success that in this 
preliminary branch of cuneiform there are not more than twenty words 
in the whole range of Persian cuneiform about which, as to the meaning, 
grammatical construction, or etymology, any doubt or difference of opinion 
can be said at present to exist.” The Persian cuneiform was, however, 
confined to the records of the house of Achremenes. The earliest is that 
on the tomb of Cyrus at Murghab, about 530 years B.c.; the latest was 
till lately attributed to Artaxerxes Ochus, but the recent discoveries of 
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the late Mr. Loftus at Warka yielded some clay tablets inscribed with 
cuneiform characters, records of the Seleucide, as late as 200 years B.c. 

Thus, then, by the unravelment of the Persian cuneiform at Bisitin, 
Pasagarde, Persepolis, &c., was the machinery fashioned by which the 
older languages of Assyria and Babylonia were eventually to be mastered. 
The Persian and the Assyrio-Babylonian and Median records of the 
tri-lingual inscriptions differed not only in a distinct arrangement of the 
arrow-headed characters, but in their whole phonetic structure and organ- 
ization. This will be more clearly seen by the following transcript of one 
of the smaller inscriptions at Bistitin :— 


\ fore WN <P i ony fr ent V Gd A 
‘tsa m* Ga s<a et * & 3.* 


This Gomiates the 
WW cE Wt « \ Wy El it KC He A 
M gh u sh * a dh u Yr j " ya) * 
Magian lied (was an impostor) ; 
in T= VT iy \ i I Gd A i oT A ET =] 
a w(a) th 4 * a th(a) h(a) * a d m Bor 
thus he decd I, Bar- 
EN Wi re A it 1G Hr \ Ie VG <1 =] 

I y (a) i y(a) * h y(a) * Kh ur 
tins, am the of Cy- 
Gaya Gi \ i yom \ a « We 
u sh * p utr(a)* a d m * K’h sh a y(a) 
rus sOn ; I the King 


The Assyrio-Babylonian duplicate runs thus :— 


Ir ian He}, SET HE Se eT oe Y. 


a Ma gu su _ sa 
This © Sentine the Magian 
EN GY Ob. ery ET Wy BY 1. of He W. 
yap ru su Ki ma a_e na Bar ya 
who lied, he said I -saihting 
Ba. 1. EY 
ras. 


a son 7 tion. 
Gent. Maa. Vox. CCXI. 4c 
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In the Babylonian duplicate the sign Y, is the determinative of a man’s 
name. Determinatives of this kind are frequent in the Babylonian 
cuneiform: thus, ‘« is prefixed to the name of a country, >] to that 
of a city, &c. 

In the records on the rock at Bisitin upwards of eighty proper names 
were found, the pronunciation of which was accurately determined by the 
Persian orthography. The discoverers had then to find, from other 
sources, the phonetic distinction of the two languages, and to compare 
each of those named in the Assyrio-Babylonian record with its duplicate 
in the Persian record. Thus they ascertained the value of about one 
hundred Babylonian characters, and established a basis for further en- 
quiry. They next collated with the nicest accuracy the different inscrip- 
tions, to ascertain from the varying orthographies what known alpha- 
betical symbols were enunciated in each respectively with the same sound. 
By this means they found many variants, ideographs, and abbreviations 
substituted for words; for instance, the sign Yy bears the phonetic power 
of a, ha, but is sometimes used ideographically to express ‘son.’ In this 
latter case the phonetic power of the ideograph would be, according to 
Sir H. Rawlinson, Pal, and according to Dr. Hincks, Bal. In this 
way, by unwearied perseverance, Sir H. Rawlinson added fifty characters 
to the one hundred previously ascertained. Then, even as duplicate proper 
names determined the value of the characters, so duplicate phrases gave a 
key to the signification of the words. The commencement of almost 
every sentence in each inscription,—(Persian), Thatiya Daryawush Khsha- 
yathiya, ‘Says Darius the king ;’ (Bab.), Dariyasar melek Kiham yagabbi®, 
‘Darius the king says’—formed a tangible basis, and the whole of the 
perfect portions of the duplicate inscriptions were analyzed with the 
utmost minuteness. Unfortunately, the difficulties were much increased 
by the fact of one side of the Babylonian transcript being totally oblite- 
rated, but, writing twelve years ago, Sir Henry considered that out of the 
5,000 words in the Babylonian record, he had mastered 500 which con- 
stituted the most important terms in the language, and which were 
sufficient to ascertain the general meaning of each record. This branch of 
cuneiform, however, was’in the language of the Babylonians who were 
coeval with the Achemenian dynasty of Persia. The researches of 
Layard and others in Assyria and Babylonia brought to light all the 
earlier records of those countries. They were graven on marble in 
Assyria, and also impressed on small cake tablets. In Babylonia they 
were stamped on bricks, chiefly in monograms, with moulds, and like- 
wise impressed on clay tablets with a stylus. 





* We give the earlier reading of Rawlinson—the one which he worked with: he 
has since somewhat altered it. 
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Scribes are frequently represented on the Assyrian sculptures recording 
upon clay tablets the numbers of slain enemies, but it is difficult to con- 
ceive how the instruments there delineated could by any kind of handling 
be made to form the cuneiform letters, and yet there.is no doubt that they 


\ NS 
SSS 


ly ny Wh 
Wit] Wifi 





Two Scribes. 


illustrate the well-known Biblical text which refers to the scribes number- 
ing the slain upon tablets of clay. Amongst the many valuable objects 
found by the late Mr. Loftus at Wurka, in 
the spring of 1854, there was a small wedge 
of polished serpentine. Its peculiar form 
immediately gave rise to speculations as . 
to the purpose for which it was used, and } 
eventually both Mr. Loftus and his com- 
panion were convinced that it was a genuine 
instrument with which the old clay tablets 
had been impressed. By means of it, and 
a piece of soft clay, every letter, whether A Otyies. 

simple or complicated, seen upon the tablets could be readily fashioned, 
and no form of instrument could be conceived by which they could with 
equal facility be formed. There was a slight indentation on either side for 
the thumb and finger of the writer. It must be remembered that the 
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characters on the tablets differ somewhat from those “ engraven with an 
iron pen on the rock for ever.” In the former, the right-hand side of 
the arrow-head generally slopes obliquely towards the centre, whilst the 
left-hand side and top rise perpendicularly from it, being the exact, form 
which would result from the employment of such a stylus as we have de- 
scribed; in the latter the letter is regularly formed, both sides sloping at the 
same angle to the central line. 

The more ancient records, of course, increased the difficulties of correct 
interpretation; and the perplexities consequent upon the discovery that 
one character had several different sounds threatened at one time to 
check for ever the onward progress of this science. The discovery of 
the cause of this peculiarity, however, furnished a means of overcoming 
it. It was found that the cuneiform in a rude state was introduced into 
Lower Chaldea by a Hamite race, and that each of the tribes composing 
it had its own vocabulary, which gave a different sound to the picture. 
When, therefore, the Assyrians adopted the characters, they not only 
retained their various old values, but had fresh ones supplied from the 
Semitic language of Assyria. This discovery enabled Sir H. Rawlinson 
to resolve many of the difficulties of alphabetical expression. He even 
discovered that many of the clay tablets were ‘‘ comparative alphabets,” 
giving the different sounds in Chaldean and Assyrian of each character ; 
that they contained extensive “bi-lingual vocabularies, grammatical sy- 
nopses, and phrase-books,” and thus, besides explaining the before- 
mentioned difficulties, served also as guides to the older languages of 
Chaldea. 

Further aid was furnished to the cuneiform scholars by the inscriptions 
found, in several instances, at Kouyunjik (Nineveh) upon the sculptured 
slabs. Both the inscription and the bas-relief recorded the same event, 
and each served to elucidate the other.. The writing, when interpreted, 
gave the name of the city or king represented ; the easily recognised forms 
of animals or implements supplied the meaning to the words. In giving 
an instance of this, we shall at the same time shew the degree of mastery 
which is possessed over this difficult study. Whilst Mr. Loftus was ex- 
cavating at Nineveh, he was accustomed to transmit to Sir H. Rawlinson, 
then at Bagdad, paper casts of all inscriptions which were dug up. On 
one occasion he sent a series of three or four, found upon a slab which 
represented a king fighting, in various ways and with different instruments, 
with lions, and pouring a libation over their dead bodies: no description 
nor cast of the sculpture was sent with the inscriptions. In acknowledging 
the receipt of them Sir Henry mentioned the general subject of the 
writings :—the king was killing a lion with something, but what that 
something was he hoped to settle when a sketch of the sculpture, which he 
requested, was forwarded to him. The implement was in one instance 
a club and in another a dagger, and thus the sculpture supplied the inter- 
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pretation of the already deciphered letters. This is a simple instance of 
the assistance which has been obtained from the pictorial records. They 
of course can only be in this respect serviceable when they are upon 
the same slab as the cuneiform duplicates. The respective translations of 
the same inscription by two of the ablest scholars will give a good idea 
of the success which has attended their labours. Neither is, perhaps, per- 
fect, but each was worked out independently of the other. We select the 
example at random; others may more nearly coincide, and others, per- 
chance, may have less resemblance. It should be mentioned that these 
are translations of Assyrian cuneiform. There is scarcely any discrepancy 
in the different readings of the Persian writing. 

The version of Sir H. Rawlinson runs :— 

“T am Assur-bani-pal, the Supreme Monarch, the King of Assyria, who, having 
been excited by the inscrutable divinities Assur and Beltis, have slain four lions. I 
have erected over them an altar to Ishtar (Ashtareth), the goddess of war. I have 
offered a holocaust over them. I sacrificed a kid (?) over them.” 


The version of Dr. Edward Hincks is :— 


“T am Assur-bani-bal, King of the Provinces, whom Assur and Iirbanit have wel- 
comed to (or made successful in) the extended valleys. When I had slain sixty huge 
lions, I raised over them a strong wooden altar for Ishtar, who presides over archery. 
I poured over them a libation. I sacrificed over them a goat.” 


The main difference, it will be perceived, is in the number of the slain 
lions. Sir Henry was, we fancy, misled by four only being depicted on the 
slab which illustrated the record. In adjoining slabs, however, which 
were not brought to England on account of their ruinous state, and which 
consequently he never saw, attendants were represented bearing to the 
king other dead lions, evidently killed on the same occasion. The co- 
incidence is nevertheless more than sufficient to justify our belief that the 
general signification of the language can be determined, and that a sub- 
stantial base for future operations has been secured. 

The monogrammic characters stamped on the Babylonian bricks were 
learnt by duplicates in the simple alphabetical characters which are gene- 
rally found in the same building with them. 

We have not space to do justice here to the several admirable treatises 
and the labours of Dr. Hincks, M. Oppert, Mr. Norris, and others,—the 
papers of the former, especially, are monuments of patient study and ripe 
scholarship,—neither have we attempted to record all the labours of Sir 
H. Rawlinson in this difficult study. We refer those who would pursue 
the subject further to his several memoirs in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
where he learnedly describes in detail what we have striven to sketch. 
We hope we have shewn that the Persian transcript has been thoroughly 
deciphered, and has enabled them so far to identify the Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian characters and language as to interpret the general meaning of 
any sentence in the Assyrian cuneiform, and to give promise of still greater 
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triumphs to the future student. We cannot better conclude than in the 
words of the gallant scholar, who modestly asserts that “it would be 
disingenuous to slur over the broad fact that the science of Assyrian de- 
cipherment is yet in its infancy. A commencement has been made; the 
first outwork has been carried in a hitherto impregnable position, and 
that is all.” 





THE DOOMSDAY BOOK FOR KENT. 


Our readers will be gratified to learn that the Rev. Lambert B. Lark- 
ing, to whose labours in the cause of Kentish history we have elsewhere 
alluded, is about to publish, early in the ensuing year, a Fac-simile, by 
Frederick Netherclift, of Mill-street, Hanover-square, of that part of 
Doomsday which relates to Kent. 

The learned Editor, we understand, had the work in preparation long 
before the Government publication of a part of Doomsday was resolved 
on; and, without any wish to disparage the photozincographic process, 
which Sir Henry James has applied to the reproduction of other parts of 
the same record, we feel bound to say, from a careful inspection of both, 
that Mr. Netherclift’s lithograph is infinitely the most clear and satis- 
factory. Every one who is at all acquainted with records knows the vital 
importance of even the most minute marks being clearly shewn, and it is 
undeniable that at present the new process does not by any means produce 
distinct copies, whatever it may do hereafter, while on this point the work 
of Mr. Netherclift leaves nothing to be desired. 

As to correctness, Mr. Larking’s name is a sufficient guarantee, and his 
work will have all the subsidiary aids that can make it truly valuable. It 
will contain not only the text and a Latin extension, but an English trans- 
lation; while a full Introduction, explanatory notes and a Glossary, and the 
identification, wherever practicable, of the different manors, will give all 
needful help to the understanding of the record. Those who have the 
advantage of possessing the volumes of Archeologia Cantiana must have 
observed therein numerous medieval documents, which read like modern 
English, and yet preserve a literal accuracy that may challenge the 
strictest scrutiny. These are from the pen of Mr. Larking, and they 
give us full assurance that all his information will be offered in a popular 
form, so as to make no extravagant demand on the time and patience of 
the student. The work, too, is being got up in the best style as to paper, 
typography, &c., and will thus be ornamental as well as useful. Its pub- 
lication will be a boon to the county, and add one more to the many claims 
of its editor on the landowners of Kent, at the same time that it will have 
almost equal interest for all who desire a real knowledge of the most valu- 
able of our public records ; to all such we most heartily commend it. 
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SOME REMARKS ON POINTS OF RESEMBLANCE, &c., BETWEEN 
THE NAVES OF CHRISTCHURCH AND DURHAM:, 


Ir is a common remark of the present day, when speaking of modern 
buildings, that you; may know by whom they were designed through the 
mannerism observable in their designs: and this observation is made with- 
out meaning any disparagement, but merely as shewing that all artists 
have some marked rules of composition by which their respective works 
can be known. The truth of this remark cannot be doubted, but it is 
almost as applicable to olden times as the present; and an examination of 
some of the remarkable buildings of antiquity will shew that the great 
architects of the middle ages adopted forms and details in the several 
buildings they erected by which their works, though far remote from each 
other, can almost certainly be discovered, though no historical record may 
have been handed down determining either date or architect. 

It is very interesting to observe the great influence which the archi- 
tecture of our cathedral cities has over the immediate neighbourhood and 
diocese; the resemblance, both in some leading portions as well as in 
detail, can often be traced between the large parish church and the 
cathedral of the diocese: so also in the remains of our great conventual 
and abbey churches there will be found in the neighbouring cells imitations 
on a humbler scale of the great abbey church itself. 

In this diocese there is a most striking instance of similarity in character 
between the details of the great church of St. Cross near Winchester, and 
those of the interesting church of Crondall near Farnham; indeed, some 
of the mouldings and capitals of the nave-arcade appear to have been 
actually worked from the same drawings or face-moulds. When examining 
the latter church a few years since, I was very much struck by this 
peculiarity ; but on examining into the history of the building, the circum- 
stance was easily accounted for, as it appeared that Henry of Blois, Bishop 
of Winchester, was intimately connected both with St. Cross and Crondall ; 
and the manner of his architecture could easily be traced in the latter 
church, even to the remarkable extent I have mentioned. So, again, in 
conventual buildings and their resemblance to each other, the fact can be 
well explained on some such analogous cause. In the great abbeys of 
Yorkshire, some of the details appear to have been copied from one build- 
ing and adopted in another not very far distant: for instance, Rievaulx 
Abbey, which is extremely beautiful in its ornaments, shews a remarkable 
resemblance to the details of Whitby Abbey; but upon a close comparison 
it is clear that Rievaulx is inferior of the two, and in all probability the 





* A Paper by Benjamin Ferrey, Esq., F.R.S., read at the Meeting of the Christ- 
church Archeological Association, Aug. 22,1861. See p. 634. 
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ornamental parts were executed by less skilled men, who took Whitby 
as their type. Many other instances of this kind might be adduced to 
shew that a species of mannerism (though of a high order) prevailed even 
in days when medieval architecture was practised with such great success. 

Another interesting subject for the archeologist may be found in com- 
paring the successive works of eminent medieval architects, taking them 
in their chronological order, and tracing out their complete development. 

The works of such great men as Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, Ralph 
Flambard, Bishop of Durham, Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the noble William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, must always be 
viewed with interest. 

For the present purpose, it will be sufficient to examine into the archi- 
tectural progress made by Ralph Flambard, first dean of the priory church 
here, and subsequently promoted to the princely bishopric of Durham, 
during the reign of William Rufus: and here it is but doing him bare 
justice to say, that, however rapacious and culpable he might have been in 
the performance of his episcopal duties, and in the distribution of patronage, 
he at least shewed himself to be truly great in the practice of the noble art 
of architecture; he is, indeed, fully worthy of classification with the other 
great names I have mentioned, though his works may not perhaps be so 
generally known as those of other members of the episcopacy. 

We possess undoubted authority for stating that the nave of Christ- 
church, together with its transepts and apsidal chapels, were commenced 
and carried on to some extent by Flambard before his removal to the see 
of Durham; in all probability it was his intention to have rebuilt the re- 
maining portions of the priory church on a grander scale, but his sudden 
elevation interfered with the project, and his works were left uncompleted. 

The nave, however, and the transepts exhibit good specimens of Flam- 
bard’s skill as an architect. The arcades and triforium are well propor- 
tioned and effective, the clustered columns of the piers, consisting of square 
and semicircular pillars, are continued throughout the entire nave without 
variation, producing rather a monotonous effect. Flambard appears to 
have been conscious of this defect in the composition, for in the majestic 
nave of Durham every alternate pier consists of an enormous cylindrical 
column, each being ornamented with zigzag chasings, reticulated work, 
and other Norman devices. The wonderful grandeur which this arrange- 
ment produces can only be appreciated by those who have seen Durham 
Cathedral. I know no Norman nave, either in England or Normandy, to 
be compared with it. , 

The treatment of the triforiums at Christchurch and Durham are almost 
identical ; nobody could doubt that the same man must have designed both : 
one bold semicircular arch with double columns, separated by square 
members, encloses a subordinate arrangement of coupled arches, supported 
on a single column; this simple treatment is also repeated in every com- 
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partment. At Christchurch, Flambard’s work appears to have ceased im- 
mediately above the triforium, his successor building a clerestory in a later 
style. At Durham it seems doubtful whether he completed the clerestory, 
but certainly not the vaulting, this being added by Prior Melsonby some 
time after Flambard’s death, when the Pointed style of architecture became 
prevalent ; and it is a remarkable circumstance that in spite of this change 
in the character of the architecture, Melsonby so adapted the forms and 
details of the groining as to make them harmonize with the grand Norman 
arches supporting the centre lantern, built by Flambard. There is, again, 
another resemblance observable between Christchurch and Durham in the 
position of the spring of the groining, in each building the vaulting springs 
some feet lower than the floor of the clerestory itself—a somewhat un- 
common practice. 

There is every reason to suppose that Flambard never contemplated 
a stone groining to Christchurch, but probably intended to cover the nave 
with a flat ribbed ceiling similar to the nave of Peterborough. There are 
no indications of arches, or any description of counterfeits, to meet the 
strain of a stone groining; and these (according to the general construction 
of Romanesque churches) would have been formed wnder the roofs of the 
aisles in the triforium. At Durham Flambard built the most effective 
arches and piers in the triforium, evidently with a view to resist the pressure 
of an intended stone groining. The absence of these necessary provisions 
at Christchurch may reasonably induce a belief that he never proposed 
a stone canopy of any kind to the body of the church. Other remarkable 
points of resemblance exist between the architecture of Christchurch and 
Durham, such as the bold reticulated ornamentation which surrounds the 
circular turret at the north-east angle of the north transept at Christchurch, 
and is also repeated on one of the gables at Durham Cathedral; also in 
the wall arcading of the south aisle and transepts of Christchurch, which 
pervades the whole nave of Durham, both inside and outside, under the 
aisle windows, but with this difference, that here at Christchurch the 
internal arcading consists of single semicircular arches and pillars, and 
externally, around the north transept, and formerly flanking the north aisle, 
bold intersecting semicircular arches prevail; whereas at Durham the re- 
verse arrangement exists, all the internal arcades being formed by inter- 
secting arches, while the exterior arcading consists of single arches. The 
triforium also at Durham is lighted in a similar way to Christchurch, by 
single Norman windows with semicircular heads. The zigzag, chevron, 
billet-course, fish-scale, &c., are also applied in a manner similar to that 
at Christchurch ; so the stamp of the same architect is clearly discovered 
in both buildings. No such distinctive treatment, whereby the individuality 
of the architect may be traced, can be found either in the Norman portions 
of Romsey, Winchester, or Malmesbury, or other Norman buildings. 

These few observations are thrown out that it may induce archeologists 
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to compare the details of ancient buildings with each other, as I am con- 
vinced that such a course will be attended with much advantage to 
archeological lore, and be productive of some pleasure to those fond of 
antiquarian research. 





SWISS ANTIQUITIES. 


Tue Baron de Bonstetten has not long ago published twenty-three folio 
coloured lithographs as a Supplement to his Collection of Swiss Antiqui- 
ties*. They are executed in the best style of art, and the objects are re- 
presented of the actual size. Among the most novel and remarkable an- 
tiquities are the Roman glass bracelets. They are in blue, yellow, green, 
a darkish brown glass, some being ribbed and embossed in chaste and 
elegant patterns; and in some instances the deep blue colour is relieved 
by the insertion of yellow scrolls. With them is a glass ring with a metal 
acus resembling the medieval fermail. Of the same epoch are some 
beautiful ornaments, including a richly-enamelled bronze collar for the 
neck, enamelled fibule, &c. 

For the sake of comparison or for their extreme rarity, the Baron has 
introduced here and there objects from Italy, such as the bronze weapons 
and implements found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, which clearly shew 
that what are often termed Celtic cannot, at least, be so considered exciu- 
sively; and the collar in iron, from the college of the Jesuits at Rome, with 
a bronze label hung to it, whereon is inscribed the offer of a reward to who- 
ever shall restore the fugitive wearer to his master. This has usually been 
considered the collar of a slave; but we may suggest whether it was not, 
more probably, that of a dog: among other reasons, the reward offered 
(a solidus) is about what might have been given in such a case; but im- 
measurably under the scale (if we may quote the American market) for a 
human being. Moreover,a slave would have been ignorant indeed if he 
did not remove such an advertisement from his neck directly he was out of 
sight of his master’s house. There are some very fine bronze figures, (found 
in Switzerland,) the most interesting of which is that which the Baron de 
Bonstetten, with good judgment, assigns to Trajan, represented with the 
attributes of the god Mercury. 

“ There will be seen,” remarks the author, “ by the subjects represented in this Sup- 
plement, a confirmation of what I have already stated on the rarity of sepultures of 
the stone and bronze periods in Switzerland. It is an incontestable fact, at least up to 
the present day, and which it is difficult to reconcile with the abundance of antiquities 
of those epochs continually collected from our lakes.” 

The plates are accompanied by descriptive letter-press which in every 
page proves that the author has well qualified himself to speak on the an- 
tiquities of his own country by studying at the same time those of other 
lands: and his familiarity with the best archeological works of England is 
continually turned to good account, giving him, very frequently, confidence 
in pronouncing with decision, when without such study he would probably 
have hesitated or remained in doubt. As in very many instances the an- 
tiquaries of Germany and France are profoundly ignorant of what has been 
printed in England on the science of antiquities, the Baron's researches 
will, in this special point of view, as well as generally, be productive of 
much good. 








* Supplément au Recueil d’Antiquités Suisses. Par le Baron de Bonstetten. Folio, 
Lausanne, 1860. 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER, K.C.B.* 


No one need be deterred from taking up this book by the fear of finding 
it replete with angry controversy, like another naval biography which 
appeared no very long time ago. Sir Charles Napier had the good fortune 
himself to vindicate his fair fame from the interested misrepresentations of 
Sir James Graham and others, and thus-his step-son and biographer is 
relieved from the necessity of fighting the battle of the Baltic Campaign 
over again, and so burying the memory of a really great and good man 
under a mass of official papers that few people would now care to read. 
The work before us thus differs widely, and favourably, from the mass of 
professional biographies. When the lives of distinguished officers come 
to be written, it too often happens that the biographer thinks his duty to 
the deceased and the public is discharged by setting forth, “from official 
sources,” how Admiral A. or General B. served his country in all parts of 
the world for fifty or sixty years, to the satisfaction (or dissatisfaction, as 
the case may be) of successive Boards of Admiralty or Commanders-in- 
Chief. But what manner of man his hero was—his tastes and acquirements 
—his loves and his hates—how he looked and acted without his laced coat 
and cocked hat—all, in short, that distinguishes the man from the soldier 
or the sailor—all this is too commonly passed over as beneath the dignity of 
the theme, and an awfully heavy book is the result; sometimes valuable, no 
doubt, if only other people beside reviewers could be compelled to read it. 

Major-General Napier, however, is a practised writer, and much too wise 
to follow a course so unjust to his hero and himself. He has kept his 
selections from official papers within the narrowest possible limits, and has 
employed instead unpublished letters and journals, and an autobiography, 
which, aided by his personal recollections of near half a century, give 
novelty and freshness even to such well-known subjects as the Civil War 
in Portugal, the Syrian War in 1840, and the Baltic Campaign of 1854; 
and the result is a work full to overflowing of pleasant reading for the 
mere seeker of amusement, though that is its least merit. It will, we 
doubt not, take a permanent place in our literature, not only for its 
triumphant assertion of the claims of Sir Charles Napier to be remembered 
among those who have deserved well of their country, but for its well 
written résumés of the many important events in which he bore so dis- 
tinguished a part. 





* “The Life and Correspondence of Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., from Per- 
sonal Recollections, Letters, and Official Documents. By Major-General Elers Napier.” 
(2 vols., 8vo. London: Hurst and Blackett.) 
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The main events of the life of the late Admiral have been already 
narrated in our pages by one who enjoyed good opportunities of forming 
a just estimate of his real character, and to that netice we beg to refer our 
readers. It will be sufficient here to remark that that estimate, differing 
widely as it did from what had been too long current on the strength of 
party misrepresentation, is fully borne out by the work before us; which 
convincingly shews the vulgar ignorance and folly of those who have 
spoken of Admiral Napier as “a tar of the old school,” meaning thereby to 
imply that he was destitute alike of the courtesy and the information that 
should mark the gentleman. On the contrary, we see in the work before 
us that he was educated at the High School of Edinburgh, and in after 
life he attended courses of lectures at the University there, and studied 
chemistry, natural and moral philosophy, as well as French, Italian, Spanish, 
and German, and that too when it was a far less common sight than at 
present to see a captain in the Royal Navy in the class-room. He was of 
noble birth, and his correspondence shews that he was in habits of intimacy 
with half of the aristocracy of the country ; among his correspondents we 
find the Duchess of Kent, and the Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, the 
latter of whom addresses him as “ My dear old friend Charley Napier.” 
When on shore his time was pretty equally divided between the field sports 
and the agricultural pursuits of a country gentleman, and the advocacy 
of well-considered measures for the improvement of his profession, which 
if carried out would alike benefit the nation and its defenders. At sea he 
‘was a firm disciplinarian, who did his duty “ with a will,” and made others 
do theirs also; but the well-conducted officer and seaman had in him 
a steady friend, who thought no labour too great if he could serve them. 
So far was he from being a mere uncouth seaman, that his great delight was 
in the company of ladies and children, and he joined, even when an old 
man, in all the elegant pleasures of society. His conversation, which was 
lively, and abounding in anecdote, gave full evidence of a well-stored mind ; 
but his anecdotes seldom concerned himself, as, contrary to the notion 
that has represented him as vainglorious and boastful, he was by no means 
in the habit of speaking of his own exploits, and if they were mentioned 
by others, he soon turned the discourse into some other channel. Few 
men had more sincere friends, and, it must be added, few had more bitter 
enemies ; for he had an inconvenient independence of spirit, which led him 
alike to judge for himself, and to speak his mind without any regard to 
consequences. 

We have said that these Memoirs are pleasant reading, and we now 
proceed to extract some passages that we think will justify our opinion. 

On the conclusion of the war Captain Napier married a lady to whom 
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he had long been attached, and shortly after they proceeded abroad, taking 
up their quarters for a time in the kingdom of Naples:— 


“During our stay at Naples we made excursions to visit Caserta, Castellamare, 
Mount Vesuvius, Pompeii, and Herculaneum; took trips to Capri and Ischia—and 
. thus the summer passed in a most agreeable manner. 

“In one of our expeditions to Ischia, an event occurred, which is still fresh in my 
memory, and too characteristic of the kind disposition of Captain Napier to be omitted 
in this record of his life. 

“ Having embarked for Ischia in a large open boat, the breeze dying away, we 
remained out at sea till very late at night. My own brother, Charles, then a delicate 
child, between three and four years of age, was seized with a violent attack of croup, 
which threatened to carry him off before we could reach the shore. It were difficult 
on this trying occasion to describe Mrs. Napier’s feelings, or her husband’s tender 
anxiety and care. He stripped off his coat, and wrapping it around the suffering child, 
to protect it from the night air, then plied an oar himself, and, exciting the boatmen 
to do their utmost by promises of reward, succeeded in gaining the shore, in time to 
obtain medical assistance, by which the boy’s life was probably saved. 

“That delicate, ailing child, so nearly perishing in the Bay of Naples, grew up into 
the gallant and stalwart youth, who, in 1833, seconded so well his father’s desperate 
attack on the fleet of Dom Miguel.” —(Vol. i. pp. 106, 107.) 

The men that the Admiral had with him in that attack are described by 
him as “a bad set,” but they were willing to fight; and in both particulars 
they seem to have been equalled by his land forces. Speaking of a bivouac 
in Portugal, he says,— 

“We lighted fires, caught and killed a bullock, and managed to rough it out toler- 
ably well on a beef-steak and a bottle of wine, without bread. I collected the seamen 
and marines in a clump, and encouraged them in relating their adventures, and the 
reasons that brought them to Portugal. Some of their stories were amusing in the 
extreme. We had, as may be supposed, all sorts of characters, good and bad. There 
were broken-down‘shoemakers, tailors, drapers, men-milliners, poachers, disappointed 
lovers, several resurrection men; and it was even said there was a ‘ Burker’ or two in 
the party. Most had entered voluntarily, but several had been kidnapped when drunk, 
and shipped off without their consent. Nevertheless, they were generally very well 
behaved, and few instances of plundering or maltreating the inhabitants had occurred, 
but in all these cases the offenders were most severely punished.”—(Vol. i. p. 274.) 

We have no intention of dragging our readers into the controversies 
which the gallant Captain’s habit of speaking his mind so often involved 
him in, for his biographer passes them over with judicious brevity ; but 
we venture to quote one rather amusing instance of his outspoken freedom 
on a non-professional subject. We must premise that he was with his 
family at Rome in the year 1816 :— 

“Captain Napier entered with enthusiasm into those antiquarian researches that 
were then being carried on in the ‘ Eternal City’ and its neighbourhood. In company 
with Mrs. Napier, he examined minutely everything worthy of being seen; and 
although he was fond of turning into ridicule the pretended raptures of the would-be 
connoisseurs of the fine arts amongst our countrymen, he was fully impressed with the 
grandeur of tle mugniticent remains of antiquity, and made a point of carefully study- 
ing the writings, on these subjects, of the most accredited authors. 

“He always took more pleasure in statuary than in any other branch of the fine 
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arts—for painting he seems never to have had much taste; and expressed his opinions 
of the performances of some of the most celebrated painters in terms that horrified not 
a few of the English ‘dilettanti’ with whom he had become acquainted. His abhorrence 
of anything approaching to cruelty, extended to representations of crucifixions and 
martyrdoms—so often favourite subjects with the old Masters; and some of these 
productions he condemned in no measured terms, without regard to the opinions of 
the artistic world, or the judgment of the most acknowledged ‘connoisseurs’ of 
the day. 

“He was in this, as in other things, fond of judging for himself, and forming his 
opinions according to the dictates of common sense, without giving way to those con- 
ventional laws which govern the generality of mankind. 

**T will here record a few of his many criticisms on painting, which he expressed as 
openly, and with as much confidence, as if he had been commenting on the rig and ap- 
pearance of an enemy’s man-of-war from his own quarter-deck. 

“Now just look at that fellow!’ he would say, pointing to an ecstatic amateur, 
standing in well-feigned or real rapture before the recognised chef-d’ceuvre of some old 
painter, whose performances it were rank heresy to decry—‘look at him, throwing 
himself into all the attitudes of a dancing-master, in front of that black, ugly-looking 
daub, as unpleasant to behold as to see a poor devil tied up to the gratings and writh- 
ing under the boatswain’s lash. Tell him it is only fit to be used as a target; he will 
open his eyes, and exclaim, “It is the work of Domenichino, of Guercino, or Annibale 
Caracci ;” ’—at the same time widely distending his mouth, to imitate the emphatic 
pronunciation of the horrified admirer of the fine arts.”—(Vol. i. pp. 108, 109.) 


This Italian tour was very near being brought to a tragic end at Pisa, 
where the future conqueror at Cape St. Vincent, at Acre, and at Bomarsund, 
and his biographer, had a desperate “ race for life’’ along the bridge over 
the Arno, An attempt at extortion on the part of two of the facchini (or 
** commissionaires’’) of the town, ended in a scuffle, when one made a hasty 
retreat, and his companion soon lay bleeding on the floor with a broken 
head and arm :— 


“ All this—the work of a moment—was not, it may be imagined, a pleasant spectacle 
for Mrs. Napier, who was at the time a great invalid; she, however, had the presence 
of mind to remain perfectly calm and composed. The wounded man was carried out 
of the room, when a great disturbance arose below ; and from the window, which over- 
looked the bridge across the Arno, a large crowd was observed assembling, with much 
noise and gesticulation, in front of the house. 

“Captain Napier inquired where was the Tribunal of Justice, in order that he might 
instantly report what had occurred; it was pointed out to him from the window, as 
situated on the opposite side of the Arno, immediately fronting the bridge. It might 
be a matter of danger to encounter the still increasing and infuriated populace, 
evidently composed of the canaille of the town; but Captain Napier was determined 
on the step, and Mrs. Napier urged me to accompany him—she probably imagining it 
might be a sort of safeguard to be in the company of a child, who could not possibly 
be an object of enmity to the mob. Be that as it may, nothing loth I went; for 
I remember—boy-like—thinking it all capital fun. 

“ When we sallied forth into the street, we were received with shouts, and threats, 
and maledictions from the assembled multitude—facchini, vetturini, and other vaga- 
bonds of every sort; and I must own that I then began to feel a little ‘queer.’ 
Captain Napier, however, encouragingly taking me by the hand, made his way 
through the mob, and advanced at a quick pace across the bridge, under which, in 
revolving eddies, the broad Arno rolled its deep and turbid winter stream. 
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“There appeared to be a moment of hesitation among the crowd, as, casting his eye 
behind, Captain Napier told me to ‘walk as fast as I possibly could, but not to run.’ 
Then came on a sudden and apparently spontaneous move—for the dark and motley 
mass now advanced rapidly behind us along the bridge, whose centre arch we had by 
this time nearly attained. It was an exciting moment, as the idea suddenly flashed 
across iy mind, that we might in a few seconds be struggling in the deep and rapid 
waters below; I strictly obeyed orders, and endeavoured, with lengthened strides, to 
keep at a walk—and never did I walk with such a will. We had thus gained some 
advance on our pursuers, when, with a terrific yell, they made a forward rush! Our 
fate hung upon a straw. 

“*Now, hold on by me and run for your life!’ said Captain Napier, suiting the 
action to the word. It was evidently a race for life; although we had had a consider- 
able start, the rabble now rapidly gained on us at every step—for Captain Napier’s 
movements were much impeded, not only by myself, but by his lameness, the result 
of the fracture which his leg had formerly sustained. Straining, however, every 
nerve, breathless and exhausted, we reached the portico of the Tribunal, as the fore- 
most of the pursuers were close upon our heels, 

“A sentry stood at the door. Captain Napier, with a sudden jerk, flung me behind 
him, wrenched the musket out of the soldier’s hands, and brought it down to the 
charge. The result was instantaneous; it effectually arrested the rush of that savage 
and cowardly mob, and enabled us to take refuge within the precincts of the build- 
ing, which happened also to be the Town-hall.”—(Vol. i. pp. 110—112.) 

The result was a trial, which ended in the Captain’s acquittal, when he, 
of his own accord, made a liberal present to the wounded man, but ac- 
companied it with a word of advice as to the danger of playing tricks upon 
travellers. This affair detained him longer in Italy than he had intended, 
but he afterwards took up his quarters in France, where he lost much of 
his property in attempting to establish steam-boats on the Seine. When 
he at length returned to England in the summer of 1820, he and his 
attendants had so foreign-looking an aspect, that they were supposed 
to be some of the witnesses against Queen Caroline, and were mobbed 
in consequence. 

Captain Napier, as we have said, had dissipated nearly all his property 
in experimenting on steam navigation, and he now passed several years 
in straitened circumstances. He applied in vain for a ship, or even for 
a coast-guard command, but he still worthily supported his position as 
a gentleman, and, though he cultivated his little field with his own hands, 
he refused to be “ patronized ”’ by a rich neighbour. He at last received 
the command of the “Galatea,” and in that vessel he made his first 
attempts at war and diplomacy, and that with so much success, that his 
subsequent connection with the Constitutional cause in Portugal was the 
direct consequence. His finances being somewhat recruited by his com- 
mand, he ventured to contest the borough of Portsmouth in 1832, but 
was unsuccessful; and it was not till ten years later that he obtained a 
seat in Parliament, a position which he greatly desired, as opening a path 
for usefulness alike to his country and his profession. 

It was remarked in the memoir that we have before alluded to, that Sir 
Charles Napier was an indefatigable writer. Not only did he narrate the 
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Wars in Portugal and in Syria, and keep himself almost constantly before 
the public by “ writing to The Times” and other journals, but the quantity 
of private correspondence that he has left behind him we understand to be 
perfectly marvellous. His biographer, of course, has not been able to 
print more than a comparatively small portion of this, but what is given 
appears to us admirably selected ; and its general effect is to set the 
Admiral in a very pleasing light. Much of it is addressed to his wife, 
his attachment to whom (originating as it did in early youth, though 
she was a widow with a young family when he married her,) reads almost 
like a romance; and it abounds with passages that shew his deep love 
for home and home pleasures. So desirous was he of the society of his 
family, that his wife and daughter often resided on board his ship; they 
followed him to Portugal, when his victory of the 5th of July had given 
him a house, a carriage, a yacht, and a box at the opera; and they were 
about to join him in the East, but were prevented by his return on the 
abrupt conclusion of the war. No wonder that such a man should write 
thus, about his reception at Liverpool on that occasion :— 


“They are going to make a great deal of me; but nevertheless I shall be more 
delighted to return home than at all the welcome I shall get at Liverpool or anywhere 
else. The welcome of the villagers at Horndean will be far more pleasant than any- 
thing I may find here. I shall leave this by the night train immediately after dinner. 
I shall be obliged to stay a day or two in London: a trip there will be a change 
to you all, and do my dear Fanny [his daughter, then an invalid] much good.”— 
(Vol. ii. p. 148.) 


One feature of Admiral Napier’s character that is prominently displayed 
in his correspondence is a light cheerful humour even in the midst of diffi- 
culties. When he was in doubt as to how his negotiation with Mehemet 
Ali would be received in England, he wrote to his wife, “I shall either 
be hanged by the Government or made a bishop!” and he could even 
treat a First Lord to a joke on his wounds by way of illustrating the need 
for alteration in a pension warrant :— 


“TI beg to state a case, by which your lordship will at once see the folly of the 
existing regulation. My right thigh was broken by a cannon-shot, the bone per- 
forated the flesh, and it is nearly two inches shorter than the other. I was again 
wounded in the same leg, and have a musket-ball in my neck, and received neither 
a year’s pay,or pension. Were my right thigh to be broken again, and shortened two 
inches more, T should receive a pension; but were my left thigh broken and shortened 
two inches, I should be further from a pension than ever, because I should be upon 
an even keel, and turn out both my toes instead of one: such accomplishment my 
dancing-master never could teach me.”—(Vol. i. p. 316.) 


It need hardly be remarked that the bold step which Commodore Napier 
took of treating with Mehemet Ali on his own responsibility caused 
a terrible commotion in the corps diplomatique all over the world. His 
cousin, Lord Napier, then an attaché at Vienna, (now the British am- 
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bassador at St. Petersburgh,) thus amusingly described the horror of the 
very strait-laced Austrian official world :— 
* Vienna, Jan. 4, 1841. 

“My pgar Sir CuariEs,—I cannot deny myself the pleasure of writing to con- 
gratulate you upon the victories and honours which you have won in Syria. I assure 
you I am quite proud to bear your name. I shine here in a kind of reflected glory, 
and enjoy a lofty reputation for ability and valour beeause I am your eousin. I can- 
not, however, disguise from you that the creeping, cautious formalists, the solemn mew 
of business, who tread the beaten track, look upon you as rather a desperate diplo- 
matist, and cannot sufficiently admire at your carrying a negotiation by a coup de 
main. But I think their astonishment is not unmixed with envy. They meant to sit 
down before the Pasha, like a strong place in the Low Countries, to work up to him 
by elaborate approaches, and when you scaled his defences at once, they grieved that 
all their well-laid plans should go for nought. I am most glad to hear that you will 
be backed up at home in this business. You can’t think what a quandary your nimble 
movements threw them into here. They cried out that you were the most valuable 
madman—a very useful, but a terrible person, who ought to be handcuffed as soon as 
his enemy cried out peccavi. As I am a diplomatist of only four months old, I have 
not yet fallen in love with procrastination. I humbly hold that you put the stitch in 
in time, and may have saved much mischief, Your faithful cousin, Napier.” — 
(Vol. ii. pp. 121, 122.) 


General Napier has evidently been indefatigable in ‘collecting accounts 
and anecdotes of his hero from all his old associates who still survive, 
Thus Captain Pearn gives a more full description of the battle of Cape 
St. Vincent, and the heroism of young Charles Napier, than the Admiral 
himself has done; but perhaps the most valuable contribution of the kind 
is a journal kept on board the “ Powerful” during the Syrian War, by 
Lieutenant Elliot, an extract or two from which we gratify ourselves (and 
our readers also we hope) by making. 

In the early part of the war, large numbers of refugees crowded on 
board the English men-of-war. Speaking of his own ship, the Lieutenant 
says,— 


“ How I wish I could lead you round our decks in the morning, to see the extra- 
ordinary mixture of human beings assembled in little squads between the guns; some 
feeding, some at prayers, others smoking; some noisy, while others seem hardly even 
able to open their mouths. We victual at present 132 above our complement, chiefly 
Turkish refugees, with a sprinkling of Samaritans and Lebanon Christians.” — 
(Vol. ii. p. 33.) 

“We only regret that the Admiral will soon be here, and will take the command 
out of Old Charlie’s hands, who, you may be sure, is disappointed. Only think of his 
energy and activity the other day: he went on board the ‘Gorgon’ steamer, as we 
thought, only to look along the coast for a mile or two, and was missing for two days. 
On his return, we found he had run over to Cyprus, reviewed the expedition there, to 
see what he had to trust to, hurried their motions, and set all the troops a-drilling ; 
then started off to St. Jean d’Acre, examined its fortifications and weak points, and 
returned without almost any one but ourselves knowing he was out of the ship. What 
opinion he formed on both subjects we know not, but we shall soon see: scaling ladders 
are constructing, pickaxes and shovels mustering, and all is excitement and bustle.”— 
(Vol. ii. p. 34.) 
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Very-soon after this followed the landing at D’jounie, under the imme- 
diate command of Commodore Napier :— 

“Tn three hours every man of the troops was landed without a casualty, or a shot 
fired, and, ere night, had taken up, for safety, commanding positions; the few of the 
enemy’s troops making a precipitate retreat before us. All that night we were hard 
at work, forming entrenchments, and arranging our field-pieces, twelve in number, on 
some of. the all-but-inaccessible heights; and ere we had them half up, we saw the 
night-signal from the distant ships that the enemy were in motion, and soon after, 
from the nearest ship, that they had intelligence that the enemy was close at hand. 
A firing commenced by the ships along shore, although I fancy, from the darkness, 
they saw nothing, and caused us, as you may suppose, to double our exertions. It was 
neck or nothing with us, for if we had really been attacked in force at that time, the 
issue might have been doubtful; it proved, however, that the enemy had either re- 
treated, or it was altogether a false alarm; it served, however, to hasten our work, 
and morning found us pretty well prepared, and all fit to drop with the fatigue of two 
nights of the heaviest exertion I ever underwent. All, however, seemed in excellent 
spirits, working like tigers, and longing to have a shot; even our brother Turks, who 
are by no means given to breaking their backs at work, assisted cheerfully in carrying 
stones and sandbags ; and the activity of our Commodore was beyond belief—working, 
bellowing, and running about everywhere ; one moment rapping a lazy fellow over the 
head with a big stick, and the next working away himself.”—-(Vol. ii. pp. 36, 37.) 


For the first few days of his being on shore, the mountaineers seemed 
little inclined to come in, and in consequence Admiral Stopford thought of 
breaking up the camp; but Napier’s remonstrances induced him to wait 
a little longer, and at last the natives mustered courage to throw in their 
lot with their protectors :— 

“ At their head was the Emir Abdallah, one of the nephews of the Grand Prince, 
his followers being well mounted and tolerably armed; and nothing was further from 
the Commodore’s intention than to return to Beyrout, in battering down which he 
raw that little credit could be gained. He had far different plans in view. Having 
established his head-quarters— over which floated his blue broad pendant—in a 
Maronite chapel commanding the Bay of D’jounie, an embrasure made in the walls, 
through which peered a 32-pounder, served him as window, a few boards were his 
table, he wrote his despatches on the gun, and in a corner lay the mattress on which 
he sometimes managed to catch a couple of hours’ rest. Here he describes himself as 
having passed some of the happiest moments of his life—receiving and entertaining 
mountain Princes and Turkish Pashas, Emirs and Sheikhs, Maronites and Druses, 
having always plenty to do, and planning, meanwhile, a little mountain campaign of 
his own !”—(Vol. ii. p. 30.) 


As full of glee as a schoolboy, the happy Commodore wrote a letter to 
his wife, beginning,— 
“ Djounie, Head-quarters of the Army of Lebanon, 
September 20th, 1840. 
“ Wonders will never cease! Just fancy me commanding an army of 7,000 men in 
the mountains of Lebanon. 


And ending,— 
God bless you all !—my quarters are in a church, with a gun in it, and a magazine 

of powder alongside of me. I am in excellent health. 

“ P.S.— We all drank your health on the 18th, on board the Admiral.” 
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This was Mrs. Napier’s birth-day. In spite of all his warlike enthu- 
siasm when within the sound of cannon, the Admiral’s feelings were essen- 
tially domestic, and he never suffered any matter that concerned his family 
circle to pass by unnoticed, however he might be occupied. Even amid the 
anxieties of his Baltic campaign, he found time to answer the letters of 
his grandchild, a boy of seven years of age, who under his auspices after- 
wards entered the service, and is now a naval cadet in the Pacific. 

Those who think that luxury is carried on board the Royal Navy to an 
excess that endangers efficiency, are recommended to read the following 
few lines from Lieutenant Elliot’s journal :— 


“We are much in want of news from England, as well as many other necessaries, 
as clothes, shoes, crockery, &c.—not havivg been in a Christian place for six months, 
As for washing, I have not known the luxury of a decently-washed shirt for many 
weeks; a rinse out in salt water, and afterwards rolled upon by a cold shot, forming 
the extent of my laundry operations.”—(Vol. ii. p. 91.) 


Soldiers of any nation cut but an indifferent figure at sea, particularly 
when the narrator is a blue jacket; therefore we must not be surprised 
at this account of the Turks at Acre :— 


“During the battle the Turkish troops on board proved a great nuisance, being 
perfectly useless; and I had charge of most of them on the lower deck, it being too 
suffocatingly hot to send them farther below, more out of danger. I had full employ- 
ment, keeping them in order with a large broom-stick, finding no other language 
intelligible to them, or half so persuasive. Poor wretches, they were quite out of 
their element.”—(Vol. ii. pp. 97, 98.) 


After the battle came a little indulgence to the crews :— 


“ As a treat we allowed the captains of guns to go on shore to witness the havoc 
they had committed, and, strange to say, not aman got drunk, (I question if there 
was a bottle of anything left whole in the place). They almost all brought off trophies 
—swords, pistols, or any gimerack they could catch, to display to ‘ Poll’ or ‘ Bess.’ 

“By the bye, I got a piece of one of the flags, of which there were several—red or 
green, with the crescent and star—on the walls; mine is of the Prophet’s sacred 
green, and enough to make a neck handkerchief, which I must wear on the anni- 
versary of Acre, if you will hem it and give it a bit of a darn for me*.”—(Vol. ii. 
pp. 115, 116.) 

“We have got the order to draw our increased pay at last, from 1st July, and 
surely ought to have some prize-money granted us. The Sultan must do something 
for us in the way of honours or medals, or I never will fight for him again.”— 
(Vol. ii. p. 98.) 


The Sultan attempted to do something in the way of medals, but 
whether he was intentionally mean or was cheated by his officers we know 
not. We know, however, that the copper medals for the seamen were 
declined by several ships’ companies, who refused to take “ the Sultan’s bad 
ha’pence,” as they called them, and the “ gold medal set with diamonds ” 
which was sent to the Admiral looked so very shabby (we have seen it), 








© The journal was addressed to his sister. 
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that he would not let it be represented with his other decorations when his 
portrait was taken. 

We have said that General Napier is considerate in the matter of the 
Baltic campaign, and does not insist on giving us all the details that less 
skilful writers would reproduce from newspapers and blue-books. The 
following passage, however, is quite enough to shew the difficulties that 
were before Sir Charles Napier in that expedition, and will enable every 
reader to judge for himself whether he was justly treated when he was 
removed from his command :— 

“The squadron, on leaving Spithead, consisted of four sail-of-the-line, four block- 
ships, four frigates, and four steamers (not a single gunboat); and with this force, 
hastily got together, for the most part manned with the refuse of London and other 
towns, destitute even of clothing’, their best seamen consisting of dockyard riggers 
and a few coastguard men—and without the latter, it has been alleged, the squadron 
could not have put to sea‘—with this inefficient force did Sir Charles Napier leave 
our shores, to offer battle to the Russian fleet, consisting of seven-and-twenty well- 
trained and well-appointed ships of the line, eight or ten frigates, seven corvettes and 
brigs, nine steamers; besides small craft and flotillas of gunboats, supposed in the 
aggregate to number one hundred and eighty.”—(Vol. ii. p. 225.) 


When this brief statement of the disparity of force is considered, and 
it is further reflected that a defeat of the British fleet would have laid 
England open to invasion, all must allow that in magnitude of service 
rendered to their country Napier and Nelson may be fairly associated. 
The one immortalized himself by destroying the French and Spanish 
navies at Trafalgar; the other equally deserved the gratitude of his 
country when he refused to sacrifice a noble fleet by engaging, at the 
bidding of incompetent officials, in a hopeless contest. For not attempt- 
ing what with his means were impossibilities, Napier lay for a short time 
under a cloud of popular displeasure, but the truth at length prevailed, 
and his merit as a judicious, as well as daring commander, has long been 
universally acknowledged. It therefore only remained for his biographer 
to shew that he was as estimable in private life as he was valuable as 
a public servant, and this General Napier has accomplished with tact and 
taste as to both matter and manner that leave nothing to be desired. 





4 “Vide Baltic Campaign, pp. 12, 13.” ¢ “Tbid., p. 19.” 
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LETTERS OF SIR WILLIAM DUGDALE. 


From the same source whence we have taken the letters addressed to 
Antony & Wood, by Aubrey and others, we now extract a few written 
to him by that indefatigable antiquary Sir William Dugdale. Wood was 
first introduced to the acquaintance of Dugdale* by their mutual friend, 
Dr. Thomas Barlow, Sir Thomas Bodley’s librarian at Oxford, and Provost 
of Queen’s College”, and their correspondence extends from the year 1667 
to 1684. Wood has duly noted in his “ Diary®” his early admiration 
of his brother antiquary’s folio on Warwickshire, many years previous 
to their becoming personally acquainted. 


Nos. I. and II. 


In the following letters Dugdale inquires of Wood respecting the copies 
of his Origines Juridiciales* dispersed by the Oxford booksellers. Most of 
the copies of this work perished in the Great Fire of London, and its scarcily 
is alluded to by Pepys, who, in his “Diary,” April, 1667, writes, 
“Bought Dugdale’s ‘ History of the Inns of Court,’ of which there was 
but a few saved out of the fire.” Dugdale is evidently desirous of making 
the London booksellers account for the copies of the work issued by them 
to the public. A second edition of the Origines was published in 1671, 
and re-issued, with some additions, in 1680. 


S,—I pray you advertise me as soon as you can what number of my Bookes, 
intituled Origines juridiciales, were sold in Oxford, and by what Bookesellers ; and 
from what Bookeseller in London they had them. If that w* I desired from 
D* Barlow concerning Lockinton, in Leicestershire, be not as yet transcribed 
from the Leiger booke of Leicester, I pray you let them copy no more than what 
concerns the Endowment of the Vicaridge of Lockinton, that being it w* I only 
desire. 

Present my hearty service to Dt Barlow, and thanks, and let him know that 
D' Smyth * will be in Oxford very shortly, he being now here. 

28° Junii, 1667. 

It will be fitt you leave halfe a crowne w'" my man for M' Jennings as gratuity 
for the troubling in bringing you out these Rolles. I rest, 

Your very humble serv‘, 
W. Duepate. 





* Vide Life of Wood, by Bliss, 8vo., 1848, p. 147, &c. 

> Afterwards Bishop of Lincoln. © Vide Life of Wood, &c., p. 68. 

* Origines Juridiciales ; also “ A Chronologie of the Lord Chancelors and Keepers 
of the Great Seal,” &c., London, folio, 1666. 

* John Smyth, the Gloucestershire antiquary. 
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S',—I received your kinde letter yesterday, and thanke you for the favour of 
advertising me so far concerning my Quere from whom your Oxford booksellers 
had those Origines juridiciales ; hoping that in a little time you may diseover 
those who are yet concealed, by designe as it seemes. 

I also received a letter for the worthy provost of Queenes Coll. (my honoured 
freind), and in it a full account touching Lockington, for w* I intreat you to pre- 
sent my hearty thanks and service. As for those transcripts w® you intend me, 
take your own time for them, for I am not in any hast. 

We had a great noyse here on Saturday last of a certain conclusion for peace by 
the Com’ at Breda, letters from thence importing no lesse; but upon the arrivall 
of M" Henry Coventre here on Sunday we finde that there is not a full determina- 
tion thereof as yet. God turne all to the best. I pray you excuse my not writing 
to D* Barlow, having no more to say than to give thanks for this his favour con- 
cerning Lockington and many others. S', Iam, 

Your very hearty and affectionate freind to serve you, 
Wi" Duepate. 
London, 9° Julii, 1667. 


No. III. 


The next letter exhibits the painstaking character of Dugdale’s re- 
searches in the prosecution of his laborious undertaking, the Monasticon ; 
it also shews him to be much indebted to Wood in the prosecution of his 
inquiries at Oxford. 


S',—This is to let you know that I have received those Transcrips concerning 
the priory of Cold-Norton‘ from my worthy friend the Principall of Brazen-Nose ¢, 
unto whom I entreat you to present my very humble service and thanks ; and to 
let him know that the day of the death of their founder is tertio-decimo in my 
copy, however I did, through inadvertency, transcribe it otherwise. 

S*, I acknowledge my selfe much your debtor for the great care and paynes you 
have been pleased so kindely and freely to take upon you in the copying of those 
Charters of Cold-Norton, and I shall study to requite your favour therein by all 
the ways I can; but your goodnesse and readinesse to further this worke w® 
I have in hand emboldneth me to presse more upon you, before I can make 
requitall for what you have done for me therein allready; w* is, that you will 
please to present my most humble service to the worthy President of Magdalen 
Colledge, and to intreat him to give you leave to peruse their antient writings and 
Bookes, wherein I doubt not but there will be found much for my purpose 
touching the Hospitall of Brackley‘ in Northamptonshire, and of that at Aynho* 
in the same county, in regard they have the lands ; w* will be of good use to me 
in this 3¢ volume of the Monasticon-Anglicani wherew™ I am in hand', and w™ 
I must intreat you to transcribe, (I meane so much as you shall thinke to be most 
pertinent for that worke, according to the course I have gone in those which are 
already publisht). 





f For Dugdale’s account of Cold Norton Priory, vide Monasticon, (edit. 1846,) 
vol. vi. pp. 420, &e. 

&® Thomas Yate, D.D. 

4 Thomas Pierce, D.D., afterwards Dean of Salisbury. 

1 Or Brakele ; vide Monasticon, vol. vi. p. 616. 

k Vide Monasticon, vol. vi. p. 770. ! This appeared in 1673, folio. 
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The like favour I intreat you will desire for me from the worthy warden of All- 
Soules™; w* Colledge having the lands of some priors-Aliens, hath (no doubt) 
the antient grants of them by the founders: viz., Abberbury® in cé Salop, 
Rumney® in Kent, Languenith? in South Wales, and Wedon-Pinkney? in 
North*'*"shire, or any other in their Tresury w" are of that kinde; but you may 
take your time for the perseverance thereof, for I am not in hast. I have made 
a very good progresse in the recovery of my Copy (w** was unhappily burnt in 
the late wofull fire here") from the Records in the Tower, where I spent the 
greatest part of the last Spring and Sumer, so also of this, in order to the per- 
fecting my great collection of materialls for that Historicall worke of the Baronage 
of England whereof I have formerly told you; and (I thank God) I have now 
upon Saturday last finished at the Tower, having now the Wiis in the Arch 
Bishop’s principall Register and those in the prerogative office to go through, 
and something at the Rolls, w°" I hope to accomplish win lesse than a twelve- 
month more, and then to fall in hand w** the strueture of this great worke, (God 
sparing me life and health). 

S*, I further intreat you, if they at Christ-Church have the originall evidence of 
those monasteryes w™ were dissolved by K. H. 8 for the foundation of that Col- 
ledge, you will obtain leave to see them at your leisure; and to consider of what 
you shall finde amongst them, w*" I have not as yet publisht touching any of those 
Monasteryes, and to let me know thereof, to the end I may make my addresses to 
the reverend Deane * and the Canons there, for their leave to copy what I want 
w" may be usefull in this worke amongst my Additamenta. 

I am very glad that you have met w‘ that foundation charter of Thefford* in 
Essex, for I have nothing thereof as yet, those small Monasteries seldome enrolling 
their charters. 

I had lately sent me a Lieger-booke from a private gentleman, of the priory of 
Durford" in Sussex, of w*" I had nothing before, and have it now here; so that 
I hope in good time, w** your kinde helpe, to increase my Additamenta to a good 
proportion. 

I finde so little amongst our publick Records concerning any Heremitages, that 
I have not minded any collection touching them ; neverthelesse, if you can helpe 
me therein, I shall take it for a favour, and consider how to make the best use of 
what I can get of that nature. 

And so giving you all possible thanks for these your favours, _I rest, 

Your most affectionate friend and servant, 

London, 13° Junii, 1668. W. Duepate. 





™ Thomas James, D.D. 

® Or Alberbury ; vide Monasticon, vol. vi. p. 1031. 

° Vide Monasticon, vol. vi. p. 1047. 

P Languenith, or Llangenydd; vide Monasticon, vol. vi. p. 1047. 

4 Vide Monasticon, vol. v. p. 364. 

* This fact may probably have caused the report that many copies of the third 
volume of the Monasticon perished by fire.—Ep, 

* John Fell, D.D., afterwards Bishop of Oxford and Archbishop of York. 

* Query Thetford, co. Norfolk ; vide Monasticon, edit. 1846, vols. v. and vi. 

“ Vide Monasticon, vol. vi. p. 936. 
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A YORKSHIRE INVENTORY. 


Mr. Unsan,—I send you for publication in the GentiEman’s Macazine 
an Inventory of the goods of a Yorkshire gentleman in the reign of 
James the First, 1603.—I am, &c. Grorce WENzWoRTH. 


Woolley-park, Nov. 4, 1861. 





The Inventory of al y° goods, Cattells, of George Downes, Esquyer, laat of Woolley, 
in y° dyoces of Yorke, deeeassed, prised by four indeferent men, viz., That is to say, 
Henry Dunnell the elder, John prynce, John Foster, and Richard Gill, the xi day 
of Novembre, 1603. 


Imprimis his girdle and purse and certain money in it, ii)". 
It’ vij chares, xvj*. 

It’ j presse, vj* viij*. 

It’ 2 liveray Cubb’tes, vi* viij*. 

It’ 2 deskes, iiij*. 

It’ 1 Coffer, iij*. 

It’ 1 great waynscote chiste, v’. 

It’ 1 litle drawinge table, ii* vi*. 

It’ 1 other litle table, ij*. 

It’ bridles and sadles w furniture, a parcell, x*. 
It’ iij hates, xx*. 


It’ dublites, xxx°*. 

It’ pares of bretches, |*. 

It’ vij pares of stockinges, xiiij’. 

It’ iij pares of botes, vi’. 

It’ iij pares of showes, iij*. 

It’ iij pares of buskinges, xx*. 

It’ v pares of botehose, v*. 

It’ xi nighteapes, v* vi'. 

It’ vi shertes, xvi’. 

It’ vi cufte bands and vij falling bands, viij*. 

It’ viij handkyrchefes, ij* vi‘. 

It’ vij pares of Cuffes, xviij*. 

It’ a pece of seckon, v*. 

It’ iij swerds, iij daggers, and iij pistolls, xxx’. 
It’ a crosbowe, and a stonebowe, and a gune, xv’. 
It’ certeyne implements, a clockbage, and other hustements, iij* iiij*. 
It’ ij nages and i meare, vij". 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. ° 


Oct. 24. JoHn Wii11AMs, Esq., F.S.A., 
in the chair. 

Mr. Sharp exhibited an ancient British 
coin of one of the sons of Comius, differing 
from any that have hitherto been pub- 
lished. It is of gold, weighing 814 grs. 
Obverse, Com. F. on a sunk tablet; above 
and below a ring ornament. Reverse, a 
horseman galloping to the right, wielding 
a sword; behind, a star; in the exergue 
a legend, apparently vir. It differs from 
other specimens of the same module, in 
having the ring-ornaments on the obverse, 
and an exergual line on the reverse. 

Mr. Williams exhibited a handsome 
volume, containing electrotypes of large 
brass Roman coins executed by himself, 
and presenting exact facsimiles of a number 
of fine specimens of that magnificent series. 
The volume forms part of a set destined 
to comprise about 1,600 coins. 

A communication was read from Mr. 
Rolfe, offering the loan of some plates 
of Kentish tokens—carefully etched by 
himself—to the Society, which was thank- 
fully accepted. 

M. de Koehne, of St. Petersburgh, com- 
municated some remarks on the system 
at present pursued in cataloguing coins 
for sale, in which he advocated giving 
fuller descriptions of the coins, and dis- 
tributing them into smaller lots. 

Mr. Williams read a pap: r “ On Chinese 
Knife-money,” by Mr. W. B. Dickinson, of 
Leamington, in which, after pointing out 
that personal ornaments or bullion have 
in all countries been used as a medium 
of exchange before the introduction of 
a coined currency, the author suggested 
that the perforated copper coinage of the 
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Chinese was a relic of an early knife 
currency. The taou, or knife-money, of the 
earliest Chinese dynasties is in the form 
of a short knife, with a perforation in the 
circular handle for suspension; and it was 
possible that as the knives became of 
more general use for currency, the blades 
were gradually diminished in size, until 
merely the rounded ends were left, in form 
like the present Chinese “ cash.” 

Mr. Poole communicated an account of 
a coin from the Cyrenaica, presented to 
the British Museum by Mr. Crowe, Her 
Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Ben Ghazee. On 
the obverse is the silphium plant, common 
on the coins of Cyrene, Barca, and Hespe- 
rides; and on the reverse a gazelle, to the 
left, in front the silphium plant; above 
the fruit of the silphium, in the field, x. K., 
the whole within a square depression. From 
the style of the coin Mr. Poole considers 
it to date about B.c. 450, and suggests that 
the letters K.K. probably designate the 
words KOINON KYPANAION; a suggestion 
which is strengthened by the circumstance 
that a Cyrenian didrachm of the period 
before the Ptolemies, with the legend 
KOIN . KYPA, has been published by Sestini. 

The word KOINON is known to indicate 
a community, and would seem to prove 
that at the time of these coins being struck 
the republic had already been established 
in the Cyrenaica, as the use of this word 
would hardly have originated under a 
kingly government. The last King of 
Cyrene was Arcesilaus 1V., whose victory 
in the chariot-race at the Pythian Games 
is recorded by Pindar. There is, however, 
no historical record of the existence of 
a republic before B.c. 401; but if the 

4F 
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explanation of the eoin as given by Mr. 
Poole be correct, the age of the establish- 
ment of the republic may be fixed nearly 
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half a century earlier, as the style of the 
coin forbids its being assigned to a date 
much later than B.c. 450. 


BATH LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. ' 


Nov. 8. The opening meeting of the 
session 1861-2 was held in the Library, 
the Rev. F. Kitverr, M.A., in the chair. 

After the reception of the annual report, 
the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, M.A., read 
a paper on the Vestiges of Early Chris- 
tianity in Britain, which was illustrated 
with a variety of drawings and sketches 
of ecclesiastical remains. The rev. gentle- 
man treated his subject very satisfactorily, 
but we have space only for his résumé of 
the evidence in favour of the tradition 
that our island can trace its Christianity 
to apostolic times :— 


“We have not to go back to periods 
beyond the range of written history, or 
the times before history had assumed 
a clear and definite form, but we have 
only to examine a period intervening be- 
tween the days of the apostles and our 
own times; and surely if we can form 
accurate and clear views of history ante- 
cedent to the coming of Christ, we can 
find sufficient records to enable us clearly 
to trace the events which have come to 
pass since the diffusion of Christianity. 
It is to be hoped that we shall find not 
only that we have written records respect- 
ing the early introduction of Christianity 
into this island, but that those written 
records are substantiated by existing monu- 
ments, and that traces remain of primitive 
Christianity which shew that our island 
was among the number of those countries 
which received the earliest beams of Divine 
light. 

“Tt has been attempted by some writers 
of modern date to deny that Christianity 
prevailed in Britain prior to the coming 
of St. Augustine, und the existence of 
a Church in Britain previous to that mis- 
sion is treated by them as a mere fable. 
Some have attempted to argue against it 
from the want of any Christian inscrip- 
tions among the numerous records of pagan 
idolatry, which are continually found in 
ancient Roman camps and cities, and they 
allege that the non-existence of Christian 
memorials there is a strong evidence that 
no Christianity existed. Let us examine, 
therefore, what are really the memorials 
that have survived of primitive Chris- 
tianity in this land, and how far they 


corroborate the testimony of British his- 
torians. 

“There has always been a strong belief 
in the minds of many who have carefully 
examined the ecclesiastical writings from 
apostolic times, that the greaf Apostle of 
the Gentiles preached in this island: that, 
having fulfilled his known purpose of visit- 
ing Spain, he extended his labours to this 
island ; and to that fact St. Clement alludes 
when, in speaking of the journeys of the 
Apostle, he describes him as penetrating 
to the furthest limit of the West. This 
has been a subject of much controversy, 
and the opivions and arguments of writers 
have been very ably brought under review 
by Professor Chevallier, in a note to his 
translation of the Epistles of St. Clement 
of Rome, St. Polycarp, and St. Ignatius 
(London: F. and J. Rivington, 1851), 
and after very learnedly sifting the evi- 
dence, he comes to this conclusion :— 
‘Upon the whole it seems clear that St. 
Paul preached in the West, including 
Spain, in the interval between the ter- 
mination of his imprisonment in Rome 
and his martyrdom. That the Gospel was 
preached in Britain by some of the apo- 
stles; that the terms in which St. Paul’s 
preaching is described may include the 
British islands; and that there was pro- 
bably time for his visiting them: but 
whether he actually did so may reason- 
ably admit of much doubt.’ 

“ Archbishop Usher in his Britannica- 
rum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates, and Bishop 
Stillingfleet in his Origines Britannica, 
maintain the opinionthat St. Paul preached 
in Britain, The same side of the question 
has lately fouud a learned and zealous 
advocate in Dr. Burgess, late Bishop of 
Salisbury. His tracts on the origin and 
independence of the ancient British 
Church, and his two sermons—the one 
preached at the annual meeting of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and the Church Union, in the 
diocese of St. David’s, in 1813; and the 
other preached in 1831, before the Royal 
Society of Literature—contain the princi- 
pal facts and arguments connected with 
the question. The late Bishop of London, 
in his seventh lecture on the Acts of the 
Aprstles, leans to the opinion of Jablonski, 
that the preaching of St. Paul in Britain 
is extremely improbable. Whatever, then, 
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may be our own opinion after examining 
the weight of evidence on both sides, we 
see that in the opinion of learned and 
accurate scholars there seems to be no 
doubt that Christianity was preached in 
this island by some of the apostles. 

“ What, then, is the earliest testimony 
we have of Roman and British historians, 
and of the Welsh Triads? And first the 
‘Triads, or Welsh records. The Triads in- 
form us that Bran, the father of Caradog, 
the famous Caractacus, was detained at 
Rome a hostage for seven years, though 
his son was set at liberty. Bran is said 
to have been a bard, and his family is 
reckoned among the three holy families of 
the Isle of Britain,—and it is said that he 
brought the faith of Christ into this island 
from Rome. According to Tacitus, it was 
about a.D. 51 that the British captives 
arrived at Rome; and it was about two 
or three years later that St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans was written, or, according 
to Dr, Wordsworth’s computation, seven 
years afterwards, or A.D. 58. In that 
Epistle the Apostle sends his salutation 
to many converts in the city of Rome ; and 
in the Epistle to the Philippians he speaks 
of the saints ‘of Ceesar’s household.’ We 
see, therefore, that Bran, when a hostage 
at Rome, might have had opportunity of 
learning the doctrines of Christianity. 
The ‘Genealogy of the Saints of the Isle 
of Britain’ (says Mr. Williams) agrees 
with the Triads in attributing the first 
introduction of Christianity to Bran. 
‘Bran was the first who brought Chris- 
tian faith to this country. The three 
sovereigns of the Isle of Britain who con- 
ferred blessings were,—Bran, the blessed 
son of Llyr Llediath, who first brought 
the faith of Christ to the nation of the 
Cymry from Rome, where he had been 
a hostage for his son Caradog, whom the 
Romans had taken captive atter he was 
betrayed by treachery; the second, 
Lleirwg, the son of Coel, who was the 
son of St. Cyllin, surnamed Llewer Mawr, 
who made the first church at Llandaff, 
and that was the first in the Isle of 
Britain, and who bestowed the privilege 
of country and nation, and judgment and 
validity of oath, upon those who should be 
of the fuith of Christ ; the third, Cadwaladr 
the Blessed, who granted the privilege of 
his land and all his property to the taith- 
ful who fled from the infidel Saxons and 
the unbrotherly men who wished to slay 
them.’ (Triad 33.) 

“ For these interesting documents, says 
Mr. Williams, we are indebted to the 
Bards, whose duty, according to the Moel- 
mutian laws, was to keep an authentic 
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record respecting privileges, customs, fami- 
lies, pedigrees of nobility by honourable 
marriages, heroic actions, and everything 
of superior excellence of county and clan. 
(Myn. Arch., vol. iii, Laws of Dynwal 
Molmud.) The ‘Genealogy of the Saints’ 
mentions the names of four Christian 
missionaries who accompanied Bran on 
his return to his native country, viz, 
llid, Cyndar, and his son Mawan, who 
are styled ‘Men of Israel,’ and Arwystli 
Hen, ‘a man of Italy” Arwystli is sup- 
posed to be the same person with Ari- 
stobulus, spoken of in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, xvi. 10. The formation 
of the name from the Greek (says Mr. 
Williams) would be in perfect accordance 
with the analogy of the Welsh language. 
But what adds the greatest support to the 
hypothesis is the fact that, in the Greek 
Menology, Aristobulus is said to have been 
ordained by St. Paul as a bishop for the 
Britons. In this case the Greeks and 
Welsh are witnesses wholly independent 
of each other. Dorotheus in his ‘Synop- 
sis’ likewise affirms that Aristobulus was 
made bishop in Britain. 

“The Triads intimate that the family 
of Bran in general embraced Christianity, 
for they speak of it as one of the three 
holy families of the Isle of Britain. It is 
probable, says Mr. Williams, that this 
happened at Rome. We learn from one 
of the Triads that the whole royal family 
was carried captive thither. A son and 
daughter of Caradog are ranked among 
the saints. His daughter Eurgain, or 
Eigen, is recorded as the first female 
saint among the Britons, and her con- 
version seems to have been contemporary 
with the first introduction of Christianity 
into the island. She is said to have formed 
a college of twelve religious persons, which 
wascalledafter her name,and she is alsosaid 
to have been married to a noble Roman. 

“Let us see now what the Roman 
historians tell us. We have observed 
that there must have been several native 
Britons at Rome during the time that 
St. Paul and St. Peter were resident in that 
city. Bishop Stillingfleet and other writers 
have supposed that among the converts to 
Christianity then living at Rome, was 
one of high rank, viz., the wife of Aulus 
Plautius, the first governor of a Roman 
province in Britain, and the general whose 
arms had so much contributed to the con- 
quest of this island. This is the account 
which Tacitus gives of this person :—‘ Pom- 
ponia Grecina, an illustrious lady, the 
wife of Aulus Plautius, (who, upon his 
return from Britain, had been honoured 
with an ovation,) being accused of having 
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embraced a foreign superstition, her trial 
was committed to her husband. He, ac- 
cording to the ancient institutions of 
Rome, having made solemn enquiry in 
the presence of her relations respecting 
any charges affecting her life and reputa- 
tion, mced her innocent. After this, 
Pomponia’s life was protracted through 
a long course of melancholy years.’ (Taci- 
tus, Annals, lib. xiii. c. 32.) It is believed 
that what Tacitus here described as a 
‘foreign superstition,’ was Christianity, 
which Pomponia had embraced. At the 
time St. Paul was a prisoner in Rome, 
Pomponia Grecina must have been living 
in that capital. There was also another 
female, then resident in Rome, who is 
commemorated by the Roman poet Martial, 
and declared to have been a Briton by 
birth, and celebrated for her wit and 
beauty. It appears also from the poet 
that she was married to a person named 
Pudens. These have been supposed to 
be the persons whose names are men- 
tioned by St. Paul in his second Epistle to 
Timothy. At the time St. Paul wrote this 
Epistle, Martial was between thirty and 
forty years of age, A.D. 67. It is no un- 
reasonable conjecture to suppose that by 
the instrumentality of these persons the 
light of Christianity may also have been 
brought into this island. These agree- 
ments and coincidences between Welsh 
tradition and Roman history, borne out 
as they are by ecclesiastical history, and 
confirmed by Scriptural allusion, afford a 
very strong proof of the early growth and 
subsequent extension of Christianity in 
our island.” 


BUCKS, 
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After treating in detail of the Culdees, 
the Irish missionaries, the early conver- 
sion of Cornwall and the north of England, 
and enumerating many Cornish oratories 
Welsh inscriptions, and Saxon crosses, re- 
presentations of which were exhibited, the 
rev. gentleman concluded thus :— 


“We have seen that the inscriptions, 
crosses, and oratories of Cornwall and 
Wales bear testimony to the existence of 
a Church in this country, quite distinct 
from that of the Saxon, founded by St, 
Augustine, and much anterior to it. We 
find remains of churches in Scotland and 
Ireland which bear no affinity with the 
Saxon and Norman, and confirming the 
testimony of history that these were en- 
tirely independent branches of the Church 
Catholic, and owe their foundation to a 
period antecedent also to the mission of 
Augustine. The vestiges of the labours 
of Scottish and Irish missionaries are very 
discernible, and it is a singular fact that 
while medieval buildings have super- 
seded the works of the Saxon missionaries 
in the south of England, the north and 
west still bear distinct traces of their 
early evangelizers. The united-testimony 
of history, inscriptions, and sculptured 
fragments to the early planting of the 
Church in this island, not to mention the 
manuscripts of the fifth and succeeding 
centuries, which still remain, is such as to 
give the liveliest satisfaction, not only to 
the archeologist, but to every one jealous 
of the honour of his country.” 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION. 


Oct. 10. The annual meeting was held 
at Amersham. The weather was fine, and 
the proceedings commenced with an ex- 
cursion to the Old Manor House, Chenies, 
now the residence of F. Rickards, Esq. 
The party were hospitably welcomed by 
the owner, and proceeded to inspect the 
mansion. Of the quadrangle of which it 
originally consisted, only one wing now 
remains. The west side is in ruins, and 
on the north side the foundations only 
can now be discerned. The excursionists 
were entertained at lunch at the residence 
of the Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russell, 
Rector of Chenies. His Lordship was 
from home, but his son supplied his place 


with the greatest courtesy. The party 
paid a short visit to Chenies Church, and 
then returned to Amersham, where the 
more formal business of the day com- 
menced. 

A museum had been formed, and was 
exhibited in the Town-hall, comprising 
a great number of interesting objects. 
The hall was hung with brass rubbings, 
and: the upper end was adorned with 
a variety of specimens of ancient armour. 
Among the articles exhibited was a valu- 
able collection of ancient deeds, selected 
by the Rev. W. Drake from the family 
archives at Shardeloes. These included 
the great seal of Henry VI., (affixed to 
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a pardon of the outlawry of Sir James 
Stradling,) and the signets of Queen Eliza- 
beth, of Charles I., and of William and 
Mary, and a very perfect great seal of 
Henry VIII. affixed to a grant of land, 
the heading of which was remarkably well 
executed in pen and ink. On a deed of 
Charles IT. was an excellent mezzotint por- 
trait of Charles I., which must have been 
executed within a year or two of the in- 
vention of the art by Prince Rupert. 
There was also a bull of Pope Alexander 
III., referring to some lands granted to 
the Church in Lincolnshire, and a grant 
of arms to William Smythe, a.p. 1108*. 
A fine collection of gold and other coins, 
and a large silver box with a Dutch le- 
gend engraved on it was exhibited by T. T. 
Drake, Esq.; a large drawing of the old 
house at Shardeloes, and a curious lock 
from Little Shardeloes exhibited by Mrs. 
John Drake; also a splendid collection of 
stuffed birds, all shot within the county, 
exhibited by the Rev. Bryant Burgess; 
three fine helmets, exhibited by Lord 
Wriothesley Russell—one, a baron’s, sup- 
posed to have belonged to the first Earl of 
Bedford, the other two being knights’ 
helmets; a photographic copy of a por- 
tion of Domesday Book, relating to the 
county of Cornwall, executed by the new 
process invented by Sir H. James; some 
ancient missals, exhibited by the Rev. W. 
E. Partridge ; four inventory rolls, shewn 
by Dr. Lee, relating to property of mem- 
bers of the Lee and Hampden families; 
Roman remains from Uriconium, and from 
Plaxtol, Kent; a very perfect Roman jar, 
found on Wycombe Heath; Roman re- 
mains from Latimer and Weston Turville; 
a model, in chalk, of the font in Clifton 
Reynes Church ; oak carving of the Nati- 
vity; acurious MS, containing the judges’ 
original notes on thecelebrated Ship-money 
trial; specimens of a new and beautiful 
method of lithographing brass rubbings, 
by Mr. Williams; also a Chinese compass 
and almanack shewing the needle to be 
ancient, a:belt and knives from the Hima- 
laya mountains, shield and feathered spear 





* Such is the date supplied to us, but we sus- 
pect some error.— Ep. 
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from the Caucasus, section of fern-tree 
from New Zealand, and a carved paddle, 
exhibited by Vice-Admiral Smyth; two 
pieces of carved alabaster, some Roman 
bronzes, a carved horn, and a cannon- 
ball from Chalgrove-field, by J. Lee, Esq. ; 
a number of Roman articles, discovered 
in 1860 at Tingewick, near Buckingham, 
and exhibited by Mr. Greaves. 

The general meeting was held in the 
Town-hall, at three o’clock, and was well 
attended. The Bishop or OxForD pre- 
sided, and among those present were the 
Hon. W. G.Cavendish, M.P. ; W. Lowndes, 
Esq., and family; G. Sutton, Esq. ; T. T. 
Drake, Esq., and family ; G. Carrington, 
Esq.; Rev. T. Evetts; Rev. C. Lowndes ; 
Rev. W. H. Kelke ; Rev. W. Drake; Rev. 
E. J. Luce; Rev. C. Lloyd, &e. 

The Bishop of Oxford opened the pro- 
ceedings with a few appropriate remarks 
on the general subject of archeology, the 
connexion of the past with the present, 
which, he observed, must have a deep in- 
terest to every thinking man :— 

« Just in proportion as society is civilized, 
in proportion as man is educated, he learns 
to live not only in the present, with which 
his senses are conversant, but with the 
past and the future, which he deals with 
in memory or in anticipation. There is 
no greater mark of the civilization of 
a man, or of a society, than this. The 
animal lives solely for the present. Now 
there are people who look through their 
wondering glasses and tell you there is 
nothing in this old inscription or that 
rusty record, and say, What is the worth 
of all this? and who turn up their noses 
in simpering scorn. Now I ask, what 
does this mean? It means, ‘I am simply 
a savage, living solely in the present, per- 
fectly unable to understand the past. Give 
me a little snuff, a little sugar-candy, 
that will tickle the palate—I can under- 
stand that. I think we, on our part, 
may comfort ourselves with a little con- 
tempt, and reflect that it is we who stand 
on the pedestal, and may claim some supe- 
riority above those who flatter themselves 
on their superiority over us. In this lies 
the wisdom and the greatness of anti- 
quarian research. Of course these re- 
searches may be pursued in a dilettante 
and frivolous spirit. A man may collect 
antiquarian objects merely because they 
are rare or odd, just as a man may follow 
natural history, collecting specimens only 
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because they are queer and strange. But 
a true antiquary cares for such things 
for this reason, that they are an indication 
of what the life of g past time was; he is 
enabled to see wha? the struggles of hu- 
manity were in that old time, and compare 
them with the struggles of the present 
time. He learns that procession, and not 
stagnation, is God’s law for the race; he 
learns how we lose truths—unless we are 
very vigilant—which our fathers had, and 
how, instead of looking back with con- 
tempt on those before us, we should look 
to them with reverence as the developers 
of mighty truths, as our predecessors in 
the march of civilization, who have handed 
down to us that which we shall never keep 
unless we honour alike those who gave it 
to us and the gift they have transmitted 
to us, but which we would fain keep, 
looking forward to those who are to suc- 
ceed us. We are to look upon them as 
the holders of a torch which burnt brightly 
for the little season that they had it, 
which they have handed to us, to hold, 
not as if we ourselves had kindled it, but 
remembering that it has come to us to be 
kept alive, and by us transmitted to our 
successors. That, I am sure, is the spirit 
in which every one of us desires to enter 
on our work, and I will therefore, without 
any further remarks, invite you to proceed 
with the business of the day.” 

The Rev. C. Lowndes then read the 
treasurer’s account, which shewed a balance 
of £5 11s. against the Society. 

Mr. Lowndes also gave notice of a pro- 
posal to raise the subscription from 5s. to 
6s. annually, or £1 5s. for five years. 

The whole of the officers and committee 
were re-elected, and twenty-four new mem- 
bers joined the Society; after which the 
Rev. W. Drake pointed out the various 
objects exhibited, especially those con- 
nected with Shardeloes. 

The Rev. B. Burges then read a paper 
by W. H. H. Kelke, Esq., on Amersham, 
which will be published in the records of 
the Society. The Parliamentary history 
of the borough commences in .D. 1300, 
but the franchise seems to have fallen into 
disuse until 1624, when it was revived 
by the exertions of Hampden (who fre- 
quently visited and acted in the town as 
a magistrate), much against the desire of 
the King, who sought to limit rather 
than to extend the number of burgesses. 
Among persons returned at different times 


as members for Amersham were the poet 
Waller, Algernon Sidney, two Sir William 
Drakes, and others. The paper also re- 
ferred to the burning of several Lollards, 
A.D. 1418, at Amersham, and the punish- 
ment of a number of others a century 
later. <A piece of ground near the ceme- 
tery, which tradition points out as the 
site of these executions, is supposed to 
have been barren ever since, although by 
the removal of the flints on the surface 
it has been recently improved. Probably, 
if the tradition be correct, this spot was 
chosen as easily visible from the town. 

The Rev. W. H. Kelke read a paper 
on “The Sculptured Monuments of the 
County,” entering into a minute descrip- 
tion of twenty-three of the most remark- 
able of these monuments, which still exist 
at Hughendon, Aylesbury, Ivinghoe, Ash- 
endon, Hogston, Clifton Reynes, Twyford, 
Dornton, and other churches. The rev. 
gentleman observed that, however much 
the monuments of the county suffered at 
the Reformation, it is to an age priding 
itself on classic taste, especially the latter 
end of the last century and beginning of 
the present, that we must attribute many 
of the most heartless instances of wilful 
injury or neglect of these remains of the 
past. 

The Rev. C. Lowndes read a letter from 
Vice-Admiral Smyth, on a doubled-faced 
brass in Stone Church, with a few parti- 
culars on that edifice. 

There was another paper to be read, 
but on account of the lateness of the hour 
it was postponed; and after the usual 
votes of thanks the meeting broke up. 


Oct. 11. A General Meeting was held 
the following day, at seven o’clock in the 
evening, under the presidency of the Rev. 
T. Evetts, Rural Dean; when the proposi- 
tion for the alteration of Rule IV., for the 
increase of the annual subscription from 
5s. to 6s., was considered, and carried una- 
nimously. 

Several papers were then read, including 
one by the Rev. C. Lowndes on “ Chesham 
in the Olden Time;” and others by the 
Rev. W. H. Kelke, on “Chenies Manor 
House ;” by Mr. Goodman, on “ Chalfont 
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St. Giles ;” by the Rev. H. Roundell, on 
“The Discovery of Roman Antiquities at 
Tingewick ;” by Mr. C. Lamborn, on “The 
Find at Bierton,” after which the Rev. 
C. Lowndes read “Some Notes by G. H. 
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Sawtell, Esq., on four Inventory Rolls 
exhibited by J. Lee, Esq.,” the reading of 
which was postponed the day before, and 
which closed the proceedings. 


CHESTER ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


Oct. 21. The opening lecture of the 
session was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Hume, of Liverpool, one of the secretaries 
of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire; the subject of the lecture 
being “ Heraldry, with some particular 
reference to the Heraldry of Cheshire.” 
The illustrations adorning the walls were 
numerous and striking, comprising he- 
raldic devices of various ages and coun- 
tries; public and family shields in great 
numbers ; twelve Cheshire coats of arms 
specially emblazoned for this lecture; pe- 
digree rolls, some of great length, on 
paper, parchment, and cloth,—including 
the Grosvenor pedigree, extending over 
seven large skins of vellum, kindly exhi- 
bited by Lord Westminster ; the pedigrees 
of the Whitmores of Thurstaston, the 
Savages of Rock Savage, the Irelands of 
Hutt, the Cottons of Hamstall Ridware, 
&c. In addition to these were the royal 
arms of England in all their various 
changes since the Norman Conquest, the 
royal standard, the union-jack, the tri- 
colour of France, &c. 

The Rev. Canon HILLYARD occupied the 
chair, supported by Messrs. Williams (Old 
Bank) and party; Major Payne and 
family ; the Revs. F. Grosvenor, G. Salt, 
H. Venables, and E. Johnson; Miss Legh 
(High Legh), Dr. Davies, Miss Black- 
burne, Messrs. J. Harrison, J. Ralph, 
Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Brushfield, and 
a numerous company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the city and county. 

After an introduction, in which Dr. 
Hume defended his subject from the 
charges of being trivial or uninteresting, 
he proceeded to shew that it dates its 
origin, as a system, from the period of 
the Crusaders. Gunpowder was then un- 
known, aud men who fought with swords, 
spears, and arrows had to be defended by 
complete armour. In these circumstances, 


it was necessary to be able to distinguish 
rival hosts, or different leaders, or separate 
knights, esquires, or gentlemen. The sys- 
tem of heraldry, which appropriated to 
each a distinct armorial bearing, enabled 
even the common people to do this. From 
the great number of symbols suited for 
adoption as heraldic charges, and from 
their great variety of position, form, 
colouring, arrangement on the shield, &c., 
the devices were in practice so numerous, 
that no two families or persons need ever 
be confounded. 

The extremes of the human family, of 
civilization and barbarism, seemed almost 
to stand side by side in the adoption of 
heraldic symbols. Even the aboriginal 
tribes of Australia had at least a glim- 
mering of the science. There, too, every 
warrior “camped by his standard ;” and 
the learned Doctor exhibited to his audi- 
ence the shields of two native Australian 
chiefs, carved out of the solid wood, one 
bearing a device which heralds would de- 
scribe as “ Argent, a pale gules,” and the 
Other, “ Argent, a fess gules, between three 
pellets sable, two and one.” 

The ancient uses of the system were 
connected with the kindred subject of 
chivalry, which raised up a set of men 
whose object it was to promote peace and 
order, and to render mere brute force sub- 
ject to the laws of reason, honour, and 
religion. These were the true knights, 
men who were indispensable in the bar- 
barous ages in which they chiefly flou- 
rished, but whom it was not unusual 
for ignorant people in later days to sneer 
at or caricature. Even in modern times, 
heraldry was one of the most valuable 
guide-posts of history ; for a painted win- 
dow, a piece of sculpture, a church brass, 
or some such relic, gave to the initiated 
a clue to valuable facts. In biography, 
a seal, or a portion of an achievement, 
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afforded a guide to immediate ancestry 
and lineage; and, in archwology, the frag- 
ment of a crumbling tomb, an ancient 
chimney-piece, the engraving on old plate, 
&c., reminded us how important it was to 
understand the subject. In law, again, 
genuine heraldic documents were admitted 
as evidence ; but on this subject the law 
was contradictory. On the one hand, it 
had been enacted that every object on 
which armorial bearings were painted or 
engraven, without due authority, was for- 
feit to the Crown; on the other hand, 
a man paid a tax for permission to bear 
arms, and thus the grossest assumption 
sometimes enjoyed official sanction. 

In medieval as well as modern litera- 
ture the allusions to heraldry were nume- 
rous: in the works of Scott alone there 
were probably a thousand such allusions. 
It was at one time a common practice to 
speak of persons by the leading charge 
upon their arms: thus Richard III. was 
the “ Boar of York,” the “crescent” de- 
noted Percy, the “dun bull” Neville, 
the “eagle and child” Stanley, the “bear 
and ragged staff” the Earl of Warwick, 
and the “ checquer” the Earl of Warrenne. 
In the “ Lady of the Lake” Douglas makes 
a beautiful allusion to the arms of bis 
house, “the bleeding heart,” as an em- 
blem of sorrow; and Roderick Dhu re- 
sponds, regarding his own crest, the pine, 
as a symbol of protection :— 

*** Poor remnants of the Bleeding Heart, 

Ellen and I will seek, apart, 

The refuge of some forest cell, 

There, like the hunted quarry, dwell.’ 

* No, no, by honour,’ Roderick said, 

*So help me heaven, and my good blade ! 

No, never! blasted be yon pine, 

My father’s ancient crest and mine, 

If from its shade in danger part 

The lineage of the Bleeding Heart !”” 
An equally beautiful allusion was made 
to the arms of England by Shakespeare, 
in the play of “Henry VI.,” when a mes- 
senger brings the painful intelligence that 
all the French provinces had been wrested 
from England. At that time our royal 
arms consisted of “three jfleurs-de-lis 
quartered with three lions:” the mes- 
senger is made to say,— 

** Cropped are the flower de luces in your arms, 
Of England’s coat one half is cut away.” 
6 
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The abuses in heraldry had arisen from 
many causes. The enthusiasm of those 
who were more mixed up with it than we 
in modern times led to some humorous 
absurdities. One gravely defines the coat 
of Adam to be “a shield gules, on the 
centre a lozenge, or,”—to denote that his 
wife (Eve) was an heiress! But in our 
own days heraldic errors arose more from 
ignorance. A clergyman or a lady ‘seals 
with a crest, though this is in strictness 
a military appanage: a coachmaker does 
not hesitate to paint the arms of one per- 
son on the carriage of another: a plebeian 
of the same surname as a duke adopts his 
grace’s arms, supporters, coronet, and all! 
and the daughter of a baronet uses the 
“bloody hand” in her arms,—a symbol 
that could only be borne by her father or 
her eldest brother. Some were conscious 
of the errors they committed, but from eco- 
nomy would not obtain a patent of arms, 
which in England costs about £76 10s. 
It was assumed by every one that he 
had arms of some kind; but occasionally 
strange mistakés were made in reference 
to them. The changes which this country 
was gradually undergoing also explained, 
in part, these abuses. The aristocracy of 
birth and title, as a rule, were not pro- 
gressing, while those of wealth and talent 
manifestly were. We had thus popular 
designations, which contrasted strangely 
with the more established ones,—as rail- 
way “king,” merchant “ princes,” cotton 
“lords.” The establishment of the baro- 
netcy made title at that time a question 
of money rather than merit, and, since 
then, merit had formed a smaller element 
in the distribution of certain honours. 
The result was, that in modern times 
many persons had declined the distinction 
of title, especially knighthood, as if it were 
unlikely to add anything to the honour 
of their position. 

In recording genealogies we might fol- 
low either the ascending or descending 
plan: rising from the individual to his 
ancestors, or tracing down from them to 
him. Both were exemplified in the Gos- 
pels, and each had its advantages: the 
latter was, however, the simplest where 
quarterings were concerned. 
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In Scotland, the different branches of 
a great family, instead of obtaining a new 
patent of arms, adopted some slight “ dif- 
ference” on the paternal coat; and thus 
the most beautiful uniformity amidst va- 
riety was preserved. The Hamilton pedi- 
gree, which formed one of the illustrations 
of the lecture, contained thirty-four shields, 
representing as many distinct branches 
of the clan in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land; and while all of them preserved the 
characteristic symbol, no two of them 
were identical. 

Within the last twenty years, a new 
style of genealogy had been introduced 
in Italy; the fullest biography attainable 
of each individual was given under his 
name, as also his portrait, arms, castle, or 
anything else illustrative of him. This 
had since been most ably illustrated in 
this country by the late Mr. H. Drum- 
mond, M.P. for Surrey, in his work en- 
titled the “ History of Noble British Fami- 
lies.” It was one of the most beautiful 
that had ever issued from the English 
press, with full biographies, and numer- 
ous magnificent illustrations. It was, of 
course, a very expensive work, and was 
now out of print, albeit Mr. Drummond 
lost several thousand pounds by its publi- 
cation. Private attempts had since been 
made to improve upon this, by accumu- 
lating the whole genealogical details on 
one continuous roll; the material being 
paper laid upon cloth, and the illustra- 
tions appearing, as before, each at its 
proper place. 

Dr. Hume here went round the room, 
explaining the armorial bearings upon the 
walls, especially those of families con- 
nected with Cheshire, the seals of com- 
panies, arms of dioceses, &c. He also 
enumerated several of the “ canting” arms, 
such as the “three hands” for Tremayne, 
“three bugle horns” for Hornby, “three 
bees” for Beeston, “three calves” for Cal- 
veley, &c.; and related several historical 
and amusing anecdotes connected with his 
subject. 

In former times almost every nation 
was symbolized by its particular cross, 
and the cross generally was contrasted, as 
at present, with the crescent. The cross 
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of England (St. George’s) was red upon 
a white ground, the bars being perpendi- 
cular and horizontal. That of Scotland 
(St. Andrew’s) was a white saltire, or 
diagonal cross, on a blue ground. At the 
Union in 1707, though the arrangement 
had been partially adopted since 1606, 
the two crosses were united, the field of 
the whole being made blue, with a rim 
of white round St. George’s cross, to shew 
its original groundwork. At the union 
of the three kingdoms in 1801, the cross 
of Ireland (St. Patrick’s) was added. This 
consisted of a red saltire on a white ground; 
so that by narrowing its bars, each of them 
lay along the corresponding white one of 
St. Andrew. The whole thus formed what 
was now well known throughout the 
world as the “ Union-jack ;” and this was 
placed in the upper corner, next the staff, 
of almost every national flag, whatever 
other device was adopted on the banner. 

In 1776, on the declaration of American 
Independence, there were thirteen United 
States, and, as a consequence, thirteen 
stripes and stars on the American banner. 
A star had since been added for each new 
State — eventually some thirty-six — in- 
cluded in the federation : but some of the 
stars now appeared as if about to set. 

The tricoloured banner of France was 
devised to symbolize the king, the people, 
and the national guards. The same co- 
lours were adopted in particular circum- 
stances by ourselves: thus, the senior 
full, vice, and rear-admirals of our navy 
hoisted a red flag at either the mizen, 
fore, or maintop of their flag-ship; the 
next seniors, the white flag; aud the 
juniors of each rank the blue flag ; form- 
ing together the national combination 
“red, white, and blue.” There were also 
the white, blue, and red ensigns respec- 
tively, in which the body of the flag was 
one of those three colours, each having the 
union - jack in the corner. The three 
great Universities, too, distinguish their 
Masters of Arts by the same colours,— 
Oxford adopting red, Cambridge white, 
and Dublin due. 

The royal standard was interesting from 
the various changes which it had under- 
gone. The arms of our present queen 
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are given on most of our modern silver 
and gold coins, and the most untutored 
eye must have noticed a difference between 
the more ancient and the more modern 
ones. The history of the royal arms was, 
in some respects, the history of England 
since the Norman Conquest ; and thus the 
lecturer explained a startling announce- 
ment that “he would undertake to read 
the History of England off the side of 
asixpence !” Every change was explained ; 
and an interesting quotation from Lord 
Macaulay’s “ Spanish Armada” shewed the 
application which was made to the sup- 
porters, quarterings, and motto in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Dr. Hume also defended the Scottish 
nation for objecting to the hoisting of 
a false national flag on the castle of Edin- 
burgh a few years ago; because since the 
days of James I. the royal arms had always 
been differently marshalled in Scotland 
and England,—the Scottish quarterings 
having the precedence in that country, 
and the English ones in England. The 
lecturer concluded with a brief notice of 
the subject of “ precedence,” and of the 
heraldic distinctions between an “ esquire” 
and a “gentleman.” 

After a vote of thanks to Dr. Hume 
had been carried, Mr. James Harrison 
drew attention to the curious oak pulpit 
belonging to St. Martin’s Church, Chester, 
as described by us last week. The Rector 
of St. Bridget’s and St. Martin’s (the Rev. 
G. Salt), explained to the meeting that, 
at Mr. Harrison’s instigation, he had caused 
the old pulpit to be carefully cleaned from 
the incrustation of plaster and paint which 
had for centuries deprived it of its true 
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character and hidden it from observation. 
One of the compartments was supposed to 
represent the Deity seated, while the other 
three contained emblems of the three 
Evangelists, St. Matthew, Luke,» and 
John, the names being attached to each 
on a flowing label. The emblem of St. 
Mark, if it had ever formed part of the 
design, had disappeared. St. Martin’s 
being now disused as a place of worship, 
the parish having been attached to the 
adjoining one of St. Bridget, it was in- 
tended to judiciously restore this ancient 
pulpit, under Mr. Harrison’s guidance, 
and to employ it as the future pulpit of 
the modern church of St. Bridget, now 
undergoing decoration and re-arrange- 
ment. The carvings are very spirited and 
effective, and the date of their execution 
certainly prior to the Reformation. 

Mr. T. Burghall exhibited the original 
illuminated grant—from Dugdale and the 
two St. Georges, heralds—of the Cheshire 
family of Venables’ arms to Montague 
Bertie, Earl of Abingdon, who had then 
recently married the daughter and heiress 
of Peter Venables, last Baron of Kin- 
derton, of that family, by whom however 
he left no issue. Owing to her death, 
childless, the barony descended through 
her aunt to the Vernons, Lords Vernon, 
who are the present representatives of the 
Venables of Kinderton, in the female line. 

Mr. T. Hodkinson exhibited a black 
cocoa-nut “love cup,” silver-mounted, cu- 
riously engraved with the arms of the 
Hurlestons of Picton on the paternal side, 
impaled with a family not identified, and 
surrounded with the Garter device, “ Honi 
soit qui mal y pense.” 


CHRISTCHURCH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Aug. 22. The balf-yearly meeting was 
held in the Town-hall, Sir G. E. Pocoox, 
Bart., in the chair, when two valuable 
papers were read: one by the Rev. Mac- 
kenzie Walcott, “A Few Notes from the 
Christchurch Chartulary in the British 
Museum ;” and another by Benjamin Fer- 
rey, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., “ Parallel between 
the Naves of Christchurch and of Durham 
Cathedral.” 


The President shewed and handed to 
the Curator an ancient tile found in the 
Priory grounds. Mr. Argyle produced 
rubbings from the Brasses of King Ethel- 
red in Wimborne Church, and of Thomas 
Aylward, Rector of Havant; and Mr. 
Paris exhibited a two-handled vessel of 
bell-metal, which had {been for 150 years 
in the possession of the family of Mr. 
Blacklock, at Sopley, and two Roman 
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coins the property of Mr. Tice, one 
found in Derret-lane, the other in Sopley 
meadows. 

Mr. Ferrey’s communication we print 
in another place. 

Mr. Walcott’s paper was as follows :— 


“A Few Nores FROM THE CHARTULARY 
OF CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY IN THE 
British MusEeum. 


“IT find that Ralph Flambard when he 
built his new church destroyed the early 
church, and nine others which stood in 
the cemetery. (Cart. de Twyneham, Tib. 
VI. D. P. 11. fol. 193, b.) The ancient 
Trish churches, like those of the East 
and Greece, usually occur in groups of 
seven, as at Glendalough and Clonmac- 
noise; but I have little hesitation in be- 
lieving that these subordinate churches 
here resembled the ancient arrangement 
at Abingdon, where twelve chapels and 
twelve cells were grouped round the min- 
ster church (Monasticon, i. p. 512.) 

“T shall take this opportunity of allud- 
ing to two or three peculiar arrangements 
at Christchurch. The so-called castellan’s 
rooms, which were built against the west 
wall of the north wing of the transept, 
were in fact the sacristan’s rooms. At 
Thetford and Castle Acre, the sacristy was 
attached to the north wall of the transept ; 
at Worksop it was likewise situated at 
the north-east angle of the nave; and 
at Noyon and Stutgardt it was like that 
of Christchurch, of two stories; and a 
similar building remains at St. Florinus, 
Coblentz. 

“Another peculiarity is that of two- 
storied chapels attached to the eastern 
front of the transept. Similar instances 
occur in an ideutical position at Dron- 
theim Cathedral; at Ottery St. Mary 
chambers are built over the chantries in 
the choir-aisles, and at Naumberg chapels 
formed in the lower story of the towers 
have upper rooms. They were occupied at 
Christchurch either by the chantry priests, 
or as a treasury, or as archive and muni- 
ment rooms, in one instance certainly as 
a designing room*. ‘The later architect 
at Christchurch carried on this plan by 
building a chantry-chapel of St. Michael 
above the Lady-chapel. Although there 
are many instances of double - storied 
churches designed to accommodate two 
congregations, or to be occupied by two 
classes of a monastic congregation, yet 





* See Gent. Mac., March, 1860, p. 277. Mr. 
Raine speaks of a tracing-room in York Minster, 
in his edition of the Fabric Rolls. 
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neither of these applications suit the ar- 
rangement at Christchurch, to which I 
have found but one parallel,—of a chapel 
over a Lady-chapel,—and that is in the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Leu, near Senlis, 
in France. At Compton Church, Surrey, 
and Cormack’s Chapel on the Rock of 
Cashel, in Ireland, there are chapels over 
the chancel. 

“Our materials for an architectural 
history of the priory church are very 
slight, and it is with much satisfaction 
I have found the following dates of the 
consecrations of certain altars, as they may 
afford a clue to the period of the erection 
of the beautiful chapels in the transepts, 
especially when we have the additional 
light furnished by the endowment of 
chantries. It is remarkable that these 
chapels were consecrated by Scottish bi- 
shops, acting as suffragans to the diocesan 
of Winchester. 


“ DEDICATIONS OF ALTARS IN CHRIST- 
CHURCH. 
1199. 5°. Id. Jan. St. Saviour’s, and St. 
Stephen’s, by Reginald, Bishop of 
Ross, [consecrated 1195, died 1215]. 
1214. Holy Trinity, SS. Peter and Paul, 
by Walter, Bishop of Witherne, 
[consecrated 1209, died 1225]. 
Prid. Id. Nov. St. Augustine. 
7°, Id. Dec. St. John Baptist, and 
St. Edmund. 
1221. St. Michael, and St. Martin, by 
Nicholas, Bishop of the Isles. 


“ CHANTRIES. 

“ John Golde de la Pole, for one se- 
cular chaplain ‘ at our table’ to celebrate 
mass at the altar of St. Nicholas. Dat. 
in capitulo, Fest. St. Jo. ante port. Lat., 
a’. 14 Edw. fil. Edw. Regis. 

“ Drugo Bardolf, date Thursday after 
St. Michael, 29 Edw. III., to be buried 
before the altar of SS. Peter and Paul. 
A canon to say the mass. 

« William Lyoun. 

“ William and Mabel de Redvers». 

“ Roger and Keleswysa Martel. 

“ Anniversary—Kadelwyse de Rous. 


~ Peter, Bishop of Win- 
ton‘. 
“ Chantry—Ralph Bardolph, and for Earl 
Baldwin. 


FS Edward de Portchester, a 
great benefactor. 
“ Anniv, — Roger de Abbotsbury, a bene- 
factor. 


> William, sixth Earl of Devon, died 1216; 
Mabel, daughter of Robert, Earl of Mellent. 
© Peter de Roche, co-founder of Netley Abbey. 
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“ Chantry—Roger, rector of Portesham. 
« Anniv, — Walter Herford et Christine 


his wife. 

_ Queen Eleanor. 

” Geoffrey de Auna, and his 
wife Alicia. 


Johanna Bruer. 
* Chantry—Lady Joanna de Bruer®‘, and 
Earl William her father. 
Ralph Kelet, and Gunnor his 
wife. 
“ Anniv. —— Will. and Eliz. Everard. 
Will. de Monte Acuto, and 
Katharine his wife®. 
- John Tyrevache and Will. 
Smedemor. 
* Will. Mascherel. 
ea Jordanus de Insula. 
Ric. de Orestuel. 
Roger Martel. 
Eustache de Kenton. 

“The benefices in the gift of Christ- 
church Priory were the vicarages of 
Christchurch, Milford, and Sopley, and of 
Thorley in the Isle of Wight. It appears 
that the vicarage of Christchurch was also 
called that of the Holy Trinity ; the nave 
being parted off at the second pillar west- 
ward of the crossing, was wholly allotted to 
the use ofthe parishionersunder that desig- 
nation. At Norwich Mr. Harrod says that 
the cathedral, though dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, was called Christchurch. 

“The earliest notice of Christchurch 
which I remember to have met with is 
the following :— 

“*a.p, 954, Rex Edredus dedit beato 
Dunstano precio L. solidorum auri mane- 
rium de Badbury xxvj. hidas, et juxta 
oppidum Twinham, i.e. Christchurche, j ij. 
hidas cum captura piscium.’ [Monast. 
Anglic. 16.) 


” 


“Under Rentat the following places 
are mentioned in the Chartulary :— 

“ Baylokeslee (Basheley), Gore, Quer- 
myngton, North Chynetone (Chewton) 
South Chynetone, Myddeltone (Milton), 
Stamputte, Strete, Houbourn, (Hub- 
borne), Bure, Modeford, Staple, Water- 
dich, Wyncketon, Ryppele, Cristechurche, 
Prestetone. 

“ Priory Manors with acres :— 

“Ryngewode, 506; Wolhampton, 61; 
Sweye, 17; Pancok, 44; Blaunchard, 35 ; 
Chornclos, 56; Coulhulle, 37 ; Ashe, 118; 
Baillokester, 113; Henton, 323; Hurne, 
87; Throup, 53; Oudemor (Dudmore), 
20; Estynton, 220; Hroue, 109; Pudel- 
towne &, 379; Pudele, —; Bardolf, 116; 
Wington, ‘58; Clutelpudle, —; Mannes- 
croft, —; Southwode, —; Outforlong, 
—; Grecheburi, — ; Leyghe,—,; King- 
stonefeld, —; Dradeforde, 169. I must 
mention that at this period there was a 
church at Winkton. 


“Our list of vicars is exceedingly im- 
perfect, but I am able to add one more 
name, with an anecdote. Mr. Thomas 
Hancock, M.A., of Oxford, Curate of Am- 
port, in the first year of King Edward 
VI., ‘having license of Bishop Cran- 
mer, preached at Christchurch T'winham, 
where he was born. Mr. Smythe Vicar 
of Christchurch, and B.D” Mr. Hancock 
preached a controversial sermon, ‘ whereat 
the said vicar, Mr. Smythe, sitting in his 
chair in the face of the pulpit, spake these 
words,—“ Mr. Hancock, you havedone well 
until now, and now you have played an ill 
cow’s part, which when she hath given 
a good mess of milk overthroweth all with 
her foot, and so all is lost ;” and with these 
words he got him out of the church }.’” 


KENT ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 22, A Council meeting, fully at- 
tended, was held at Maidstone, the Mar- 
quis CAMDEN in the chair. 





4 She was daughter of William de Redvers, 
sixth Earl of Devon, and married (first) William 
Bruere, (secondly) Hubert de Burgh, chamber- 
lain to the King. 

¢ William de Montacute, first Earl of Salis- 
bury, and Katharine, daughter of William Lord 
Grandison. 

f “In 964 King Edred gave to St. Dunstan, at 
the price of 50 shillings of gold, the manor of 
Badbury, 26 hides ; and near the town of Twyne- 
ham, that is Christchurch, two hides, with the 
right of fishing ;” no doubt including our famous 
salmon. 


John Henry Parker, Esq., F.S.A., (to 
whom the Society was indebted for his 
admirable architectural illustrations at 
the last annual meeting',) was elected 
an Honorary Member. Thirty ordinary 
members were added to the list, and three 
Literary Societies were taken into union. 

Beside the disposal of routine business, 
an important addition was made to the 
Society’s Museum. Some gold armlets, 
lately dug up at Aylesford, between Maid- 





s Near Dorchester. 
» Narratives of the Reformation, p. 72. 
i Gent. Maa., Sept. 1861, p. 281. 
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stone and Rochester, were purchased by 
the Council for £40. They are said to be 
of British date, and tend to shew the 
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amount of wealth possessed at that time, 
unless we are to suppose that gold was 
commonly found in those days in Britain. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH AOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. : 


Sept. 26, 27. The Society held its 
annual meeting at Lutterworth, under the 
presidency of the Rev. J. P. Marriort, of 
Cotesbach. The first day was devoted to 
Lutterworth and its environs, reading of 
papers, and an examination of the well- 
stocked temporary Museum*, which had 
been formed in the Town-hall by the 
exertions of a local committee; the second 
day was given to an excursion to Cave’s 
Inn (Tripontium), Stanford, Naseby, Thed- 
dingworth, &c. 


Sept. 26. The company assembled in 
Lutterworth Church, when Mr. Bloxam 
gave a brief account of the edifice, so as 
not to infringe on a paper that he had 
prepared for the evening meeting; and 
they next, under his guidance, proceeded 
to Misterton, a mile distant. 

Upon entering the edifice, Mr. Bloxam 
remarked that it,—that is, the nave 
and two aisles,—like Lutterworth, was 
built in the fourteenth century: the 
chancel being, as was very apparent, of 
a later period. The appearance of the 
church, after Lutterworth, was very satis- 
factory, being much more in its original 
state, there being no galleries, and many 
of the open seats of the fifteenth century 
being still preserved. The arches of the 
nave were without any capitals, an occur- 
rence not at all uncommon in the fifteenth 
and previous century. The hood and all 
the mouldings in the church were remark- 
ably good. The south aisle was formerly 





* Among the articles exhibited were two monu- 
mental brasses, formerly in Lutterworth Church, 
but stolen therefrom on the night of Sunday, 
August 28, 1854. The thief was captured, and 
convicted, but the brasses had been broken to 
pieces; the fragments, however, were all col- 
lected by the police, from such distant places as 
Atherstone, Bedworth, Hinckley, and Nuneaton, 
and by the care of Mr. Deakins, the super- 
intendent, the brasses were now shewn almost 
as perfect as when they were stolen. 


a chantry chapel, divided from the nave 
by 2 handsome screen, large portions of 
the lower part of which were left: the 
founder was buried under an archway at 
the side. . The piscina was still remaining, 
and some small pieces of good stained 
glass of the fourteenth century, coeval 
with the church, were well worth atten- 
tion, On the south side of the church 
was pointed out the doorway and stair- 
case leading to the “ Domus inclusus,” or 
chamber over the south porch (still exist- 
ing), which was formerly the residence of 
arecluse. The open seats of the fifteenth 
century were specimens of good carving, 
and all required careful examination, many 
being richly decorated with armorial 
bearings and religious emblems and de- 
vices, such as the five wounds, &c., &c. 
The base of the roodloft was inspected, 
and the entrances to it, below and above, 
pointed out. A handsome altar-tomb in 
the church attracted much attention. 
It commemorates “ Mychel Pulteney, 
Esquire,” who, dying in 1577, has the 
usual termination to monumental inscrip- 
tions, prevalent during the predominance 
of Roman Catholic opinions, thus quali- 
fied upon his tomb, “On whose soulle the 
Lorde hathe taken mercy.” 

In the afternoon the Rev. E. W. Wood- 
cock, of Thurmaston, real a paper on 
Monumental Brasses, in which he parti- 
cularly described the fine large brass of 
Robert Braunch and his two wives (A.D. 
1364), from King’s Lynn. Dinner followed, 
at the Denbigh Arms Hotel, and at the 
evening meeting Mr. Bloxam read his 
paper on Lutterworth Church and the 
Wycliffe Relics, which demands a some- 
what extended notice :— 


“We find in this town no ancient re- 
mains of domestic architecture of the four- 
teenth century, not even of the hospital 
founded in the reign of King John, to 
carry us back to the time of Wycliffe, who, 
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born as it is said in 1324, was incumbent 
of this parish during the last ten years of 
his life, from 1374 to 1384, during the 
latter part of the reign of Edward the 
Third and early part of that of Richard 
the Second. Wycliffe died at this place, 
and was here buried. 

“The church of Lutterworth is, then, 
the only structure now remaining coeval 
with his time. Whatever may have been 
the structure of the original church at Lut- 
terworth,—one, I think, of not very high 
antiquity, but architectural fragments of 
which, in all probability, lie concealed in 
the foundations of the present walls,—it is 
enough for us to know, from an examina- 
tion of its extant architectural features, 
that the shell of the present structure, at 
least of the tower, nave, and aisles, was 
built in the fourteenth century, during 
the life, but before the incumbency of 
Wycliffe, and probably sometime between 
the years 1330 and 1360. The tower, 
with a belfry staircase projecting at the 
north-west angle, which has been on the 
exterior much disfigured by compo, had 
formerly a lofty spire, destroyed by a tem- 
pest in 1703. The upper stage of the 
tower was rebuilt in the tasteless pseudo- 
Gothic style of the early part of the 
eighteenth century. The nave is divided 
from the aisles on each side by a range 
of four double-faced pointed arches, with 
chamfered edges, and hood-mouldings 
over, which latter give great relief. These 
arches spring from plain octagonal piers, 
with moulded caps. The south wall of 
the south aisle contains five windows, 
three of them of two lights, each with 
flowing tracery in the head; the other 
two of two lights each, with rich flowing 
tracery in the head of one, whilst the 
mullions of the other simply cross in the 
head. All these windows have hood-mould- 
ing over, without which they would look 
bare of relief£ The south porch is mo- 
dern. At the south-east corner of this 
aisle is a diagonal buttress containing a 
niche for an image. The east window of 
this aisle is a somewhat rich specimen of 
a Decorated window, containing four prin- 
cipal lights, and flowing foiled tracery in 
the head. The east window of this aisle 
is of the same period. 

“The north aisle contains in the north 
wall three windows of two lights each, 
with tracery in the head and hood-mould- 
ings, over a plain pointed doorway with 
a hood-moulding over, of the fourteenth 
century, a west window of the same pe- 
riod, and a well-designed east window of 
three ligits, with flowing tracery in the 
head. These are all the architectural 
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features I can confidently pronounce to be 
anterior to the age of Wycliffe, and in 
existence during his incumbency. 

“The age of the chancel is somewhat 
doubtful, whether it be of, or subsequent 
to, Wycliffe’s time. The little circular 
trefoil-headed doorway in the south aisle 
was, I think, in existence during his in- 
cumbency. Of the windows I am not sure ; 
from the disposition and angular character 
of the tracery, differing from the flowing 
lines of an earlier perod, I should assign 
these features to the early part of the fif- 
teenth century, which would be subse- 
quent to the age of Wycliffe. 

“The east window has been very inju- 
diciously blocked up, but the five principal 
vertical lights were subdivided by panel- 
work. This window has a hood-moulding 
over, and above this is a stone escutcheon 
or shield bearing the arms of Ferrers, 
Gules, seven mascles voided, or. On 
either side of the chancel door is a window 
of three principal lights, with angular 
tracery in the head. In the north wall 
of the chancel are windows similar to 
those in the south wall, and in the north 
wall of the north aisle, near the east end, 
over a sepulchral recess, the masonry of 
which projects externally, is a window 
with tracery similar to that of the win- 
dows in the chancel; by which I should 
imagine that the chancel was built by the 
person whose recumbent effigy, with that 
of his lady, lies within this sepulchral re- 
cess on a high tomb in the north aisle. 

“And now as to the interior of the 
church. The original high-pitched roof 
of the nave appears to have been re- 
moved in the fifteenth century, the walls 
on which it rested carried up, and the 
clerestory windows, five on each side, ob- 
tusely arched, of three lights each, and 
cinquefoiled in the heads, added. The 
present roof of the nave, of a more obtuse 
or depressed pitch than the original rovf, 
is a good specimen of the wooden roof of 
the fifteenth century, and now constitutes 
one of the most interesting architectural 
features in the church. 

“It is divided into five bays by tie- 
beams, supported by upright wall-pieces, 
from which spring curved braces, the 
spandrils between which and the tie- 
beams are filled with open panel-work, 
whilst a kind of embattled crest runs 
along the upper edge of the tie-beam. 
Between the tie-beams each bay is sub- 
divided by moulded purlins and common 
rafters, also moulded. 

“The chancel-arch is of the fifteenth 
century, and the piers or responds from 
which the arch springs, as also the soffit 
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of the arch, are panelled—an unusual 
architectural feature in this part of the 
country, though common enough in So- 
mersetshire and some other of the south- 
western counties. 

“The chancel roof is plain and de- 
pressed, and was probably construct+d in 
the latter part of the fifteenth or early 
in the sixteenth century. It is divided 
into three bays with moulded wall-plates, 
purlins, and rafters. 

“Of the present internal fittings of the 
church and their arrangement it is im- 
possible to speak in any, the slightest, 
terms of commendation. 

“The simple yet graceful and ornate 
architectural features, which the fittings 
of Wycliffe’s and of the succeeding age 
presented, appear about a century ago to 
have been ruthlessly swept away, and the 
present tasteless and miserable arrange- 
ment of boxes or pews made,—as Fuller 
quaintly says, ‘high and easy for folk to 
sit or sleep in,’ and ‘worthy of reforma- 
tion,’—was adopted. 

« For ‘the church was beautified in 1761, 
with a costly pavement of chequered stone, 
new pews of oak, and everything else new, 
both in church and chancel, except the 
pulpit.’ 

“The pulpit was removed from its 
ancient and appropriate position in the 
north aisle about a quarter of a century 
ago, and set up in the centre of the nave, 
with clerk’s desk and reading-pew massed 
together, like a huge graduated excres- 
cence, At the same time, I suppose, the 
galleries were constructed. With these 
alterations the church has been knocked 
about, and is now in a state of semi-di- 
lapidation, whilst the west end of the 
church has been parted off for vestries 
and receptacles for rubbish, the walls of 
the chancel panelled round in 1761, where 
they should not have been, hiding most 
probably features of architectural interest, 
perhaps the very stone seat or ‘sedile’ 
occupied by Wycliffe. ‘What a slur upon 
his memory ! 

“The proper restoration of this church 
is simply a work of time, whether it be 
effected in the present or next generation. 
Wycliffe in his age, as a Church reformer, 
led the van: will you, in this age of 
church restoration, be content to follow 
in the wake? The high pews and galleries 
will come down, and the pulpit be re- 
moved from its present unsightly position. 
We have but to walk across the fields to 
Misterton, barely a mile distant, to see 
the effects of such a change. Compare 
the two churches together: ‘Look here 
upon this picture and on this.’ 


“I must now draw your attention to 
the monument, or high tomb, in the recess 
in the north wall of the north aisle near 
the east end, with the two recumbent 
effigies thereon. The tomb itself is hid 
from sight by one of those unseemly high 
pews I have described. It is, however, 
engraved in outline in Nichols’s ‘ Leicester- 
shire,’ and,.as far as I can judge from the 
representation there given, is a monument 
of about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It certainly is not the monument of Wil- 
liam Feilding and Jane Prudhomme his 
wife, to whom Nichols assigns it, for he 
flourished in the reign of Edward the 
Third, though I find he was alive in the 
early part of the reign of Richard the 
Second, a.p. 1380. Of whom it is the 
monument is yet matter of conjecture. 
There are, however, two families, to one 
of whom this monument is likely to be- 
long :—namely, to one of the Feilding 
family—Sir John Feilding, Knt., son of 
William Feilding and Jane Prudhomme, 
and who married Margaret Purefoy. I 
know not when they died or where they 
were buried, but as they were the father 
and mother of Sir William Feilding, Knt., 
who was slain at the battle of Tewkesbury, 
in 1470,and was there buried, they probably 
died about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with which date the monument would 
agree. Or it might be a monument of one 
of the Ferrers family, anciently lords of 
this manor, and patrons of the advowson of 
the church; and if so, I should assign it 
to Sir William Ferrers of Groby,—who in 
1414 obtained a grant of a market and 
fair to Lutterworth, and who died in 1444, 
—and to his lady. To this worthy knight 
and benefactor to Lutterworth I would 
ascribe the rebuilding of the chancel early 
in the fifteenth century, as the arms of 
Ferrers over the east window of the chan- 
cel would imply, probably at or about the 
same period as the grant of the market 
and fair was obtained; and as the window 
over this monument is an insertion made 
when the chancel was rebuilt, and in the 
style of the windows of the chancel, such 
fact is in favour of the assumption that 
this was the tomb ofa Ferrers. Yet it is 
in what is called the Feilding aisle, and 
the claims of the families are, in my 
mind, conflicting. Perhaps some one, more 
interested in and connected with Lutter- 
worth than I am, may work out this 
interesting problem. 

“The effigies on this tomb are of ala- 
baster, and represent an esquire or knight, 
for there is no distinctive mark of cogniz- 
ance between them, and his lady. He 
appears bare-headed, with short-cropped 
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hair, and face close shaven, attired in 
a long gown or coat, belted round the 
waist, and buckled in front. The sleeves 
of the gown are wide and loose, and it 
gn to be worn over armour, of which 
the vambraces, coverings for the lower 
arm, and coudes, or elbow-plates, and 
broad or square-toed sollerets, with which 
the feet are covered, are visible. The 
hands are bare and conjoined on the breast 
in attitude of prayer, and the feet rest 
against some animal, now much mutilated. 
The head reposes on a double cushion sup- 
onmy by angels, the heads of which have 

m destroyed. There is a peculiarity 
about this effigy I have not met with in 
any other; that is, it appears to have 
over the defensive armour not a surcoat, 
or a cyclas, or a jupon, or a tabard, but 
the civilian or layman’s gown or coat of 
the period I suppose it to be, namely, of 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. 

“The lady is represented cumbent on 
the left of her husband, clad in a long 
loose gown, with a mantle over, fastened 
across the breast by a cordon with pendent 
tassels, the cordon being affixed on either 
side to a lozenge-shaped fanail. The sleeves 
of the gown are full, but drawn up and 
cuffed at the wrists; the veiled head-dress 
is worn, and the head reposes on a double 
cushion supported by angels. The period 
to which this monument may be fairly 
assigned is some time in the first half of 
the fifteenth century. The costume of 
both effigies may be fairly ascribed to that 
period. 

“There have been and are some monu- 
mental brasses in the church. Most of 
them have disappeared, but none of them 
appear to have been of earlier date than 
the fifteenth century. 

“Much painted glass formerly existed 
in this church, especially in shields con- 
taining the armorial bearings of the Feild- 
ings, Ferrers, and others. At present not 
a single fragment of these ancient me- 
morials of benefactors to this church is to 
be found: all have been ruthlessly swept 
away. 

“This church contains a variety of 
articles which, for years past, I know 
not how many, have been regarded as 
relics of Wycliffe. These are—the pulpit 
in which he is said to have preached, his 
arm-chair, his table, his altar candlesticks, 
a portion of his gown, and his portrait,—a 
copy of that in the possession of the Earl 
of Denbigh, painted by a Mr. Feilding, 
and presented by him to the parish, in 
1786. The original of this portrait is, by 
the kind permission of that noble earl, 
with other interesting portraits from his 
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valuable collection, and for which we 
ought and must all feel deeply indebted 
to him,—now in your local museum. 

“Now this is a critical age, and we 
naturally inquire whether these relics are 
genuine? Is a single one of them of 
Wycliffe’s era? I should have been deeply 
pleased could I have met with a single 
article which I could ascribe to his age; 
but with the exception of the shell of the 
tower, substructure of the nave, and aisles, 
I can find no single article of furniture or 
fittings of his time. To take them seriatim : 
the chair and table are so palpably articles 
of furniture of the seventeenth century, 
that the veriest tyro in archeological lore 
would never think of assigning them an 
earlier period. Not so the pulpit: but is 
this of Wycliffe’s age? Certainly not. 
When the chancel was rebuilt in the early 
part of the fifteenth century, or when in 
that century the clerestory was added to 
the nave, and the present roof placed 
thereon, the church was seated with open 
benches, probably like those in Misterton 
Church or in Claybrook Church. The 
chancel-screen, rich and costly, was at 
that time constructed, as was also the 
pulpit. 

“Fragments of the chancel-screen, or 
what I presume to have been such, are 
worked up at the back of the organ-loft, 
nearly hidden from view. The architec- 
tural details of this screen, as well as of 
the pulpit, are clearly those of the fif- 
teenth century. In fact, I do not know 
a single church in the kingdom which 
contains an original wooden pulpit of the 
fourteenth century, as this has been sup- 

to be; and the few stone pulpits we 
have of that age, or earlier, exist in the 
yet remaining or ruined refectories of 
conventual foundations. 

“ The sounding-board to the pulpit, now 
in the vestry, is an addition of the seven- 
teenth century, about two hundred years 
old. 

“Then as to the very curious fluted 
altar-candlesticks of wood and gilt—both 
rare and curious they are, but not of the 
age of Wycliffe, for they are a pair of 
altar-candlesticks of the early part of the 
seventeenth century, or time of Charles 
the First. At the Reformation, when 
lights were generally abolished from our 
churches, the two on the communion- 
table, or high altar, as it was called, were 
retained for the express signification that 
Christ is the very true light of the world ; 
and these continued till the Puritan party 
in the House of Commons, in 1643, passed 
an ordinance for the removal of altar 
candlesticks from our churches, In the 
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general destruction these appear to have 
escaped, and, as historical relics, I hope 
they may long continue to be taken care 
of. If not unique, they are the only pair 
of wooden candlesticks of that period I 
have found remaining. 

“Then there is a portion of a vestment, 
kept with great care and reverence in 
a glass case, never to be opened, and, 
like the blood of St. Januarius, to be 
looked at but not examined. For we 
judge of it under great disadvantages from 
its partial concealment. Now if this 
fragment is that of a vestment, there 
were only two vestments, or service-habits, 
of the Church of Rome to which it could 
belong, viz. the cope and the chasuble. 
The latter would be the vestment worn 
by Wycliffe every time he officiated as 
priest at the celebration of the Eucharistic 
Office, the former only at choral services 
and in processions. Now the cope had 
sometimes orphreys down the sides in 
front, in which figures of saints were 
sometimes worked, but not those of 
angels; and I never knew an instance 
of a chasuble worked as this fragment is. 
My own opinion, and I cannot sufficiently 
examine the fragment to be positive, is 
that it is the portion of an altar frontal of 
the fifteenth century, some of which are 
still preserved in our churches, the angel 
being represented as it would have been 
in the preceding century, or time of Wyc- 
liffe. Having thus expressed my opinion, 
formed under a very partial examination, 
I am content to leave this point for the 
future criticisms of others. 

“Lastly, as to the portrait. Is that 
not of Wycliffe,—that venerable bearded 
old man? Alas! I am afraid I must 
attempt to dissipate all preconceived and 
cherished notions which have long pre- 
vailed respecting it. 

“Wycliffe, as a priest of the Church 
before the Reformation, was required by 
the discipline of the Church to be close 
shaven, both as to his chin and his cheeks; 
and if you examine the brasses and sculp- 
tured monumental effigies, of the four- 
teenth century, of priests in this country, 
which are numerous, you will not find one 
represented in the manner pourtrayed by 
this portrait. Again, the cap, the costume, 
the gown, the ruff encircling the wrist, 
as represented in this portrait, are, to- 
gether with the long beard, semblances of 
the costume and appearance of one of the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, when 
the fashion of letting the beard grow 
among the Reformed clergy crept in. This 
painting is clearly of that period, and the 
date of it I should fix as somewhere be- 
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tween 1540 and 1570. As to its being 
a realistic portrait of Wycliffe, or of his 
age, it certainly is not. It may be an 
ideal portrait of him in the costume and 
appearance prevalent in an age at least 
a century and a half after his death. There 
is, or was forty years ago, a portrait 
somewhat similar to this in the collection 
of the then Duke of Dorset, at Knole, in 
Kent, bearing also the name of Wycliffe. 
Whether it remains there still I know not. 

“Now I can shew you a much more 
realistic portrait, as to costume and 
general appearance, than that this paint- 
ing represents. It exhibits a priest of 
Wycliffe’s time vested for the service of 
the Church, namely, in the alb, stole, 
maniple, and chasuble. When not so 
vested, his ordinary clerical habit would 
have been a long cassock, or coat, the 
toga talaris with a hood, the caputium 
attached to it, and hanging down behind. 

“Ts there, then, no relic of Wycliffe’s 
time? Yes, there was one disposed of 
lately in London, and I could have wished 
it had been secured for the church of Lut- 
terworth. Why we reverence the memory 
of Wycliffe is not so much on account of 
his theological opinions, on many of which 
grave differences might arise, but from 
his translation of the Holy Scriptures, or 
at least portions of them, into the verna- 
cular, the language of Chaucer and of the 
author of ‘ Piers Plowman.’ 

“ Now in the late sad dispersion, which 
ought never to have taken place, of the 
library of Archbishop Tenison, on the 
Ist of July last, among the MSS. was 
one of the fourteenth century, containing 
portions of certain books of the Old Tes- 
ment translated by John Wycliffe, whether 
in his monograph, which I think not un- 
likely, or a simple transcript made in his 
time, I cannot say. It was a small folio 
volume, and, though fragmental, was 
purchased in public competition by a well- 
known London bookseller, Mr. Lilly, for 
£150. 

“JT have now trespassed upon your 
patience more than I ought to have done, 
and my remarks may not have been so 
palatable as I could have wished: but it 
is the province of an antiquary ‘to search 
out truth,’ whether ‘in academic groves,’ 
or amid objects of long-cherished interest 
presented to his notice.” 


The Rev. Mr. James read a paper, illus- 
trated by plans, relating to the battle of 
Naseby, preparatory to the intended visit 
to the locality on the following day. 


Sept. 27. The first place visited on 
4H 
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the excursion was Cave’s Inn, where Mr. 
Bloxam remarked that he differed from 
many most able authorities in his opinion 
as to the ancient Roman station, Tri- 
pontium : he believed, for reasons which 
he was not then prepared to enter into, 
even did time permit, that Cave’s Inn was 
the site of that station, and not (as was 
generally thought) Lilbourne. He might 
shortly, through the public press, give the 
reasons which he thought strong enough 
to warrant him in coming to that con- 
clusion. 

After a hasty inspection of the church 
at Lilbourne, Mr. Bloxam led the way to 
the huge mounds of earth close by, which 
he stated had generally been supposed to 
be in some way connected with the Ro- 
man station, Tripontium ; indeed, Stuke- 
ley, Burton, and others had stated Lil- 
bourne to be the locality of that station. 
The mounds close by the church, he stated 
not to be marks of British or Roman oc- 
cupation, but the proofs of the existence 
of a medieval castle. 

A drive of three miles brought the ex- 
cursionists to Stanford Church, where 
they were met by the rector, and the 
Rev. G. A. Poole, of Welford, who gave 
much valuable information respecting the 
church, and the very beautiful and in- 
teresting ancient stained glass preserved 
therein: the following is an abstract of 
his remarks :— 

“The history of the church of St. Ni- 
cholas, at Stanford, is extremely simple ; 
for the whole is of one style, and so nearly 
of the same character, that it would be 
difficult merely from architectural charac- 
teristics to say which are the earliest por- 
tions. Moreover, at the time to which 
the church must be referred (that is, the 
first half, or, to speak more exactly, the 
second quarter of the fourteenth century), 
the lordship, as well as the advowson of 
Stanford, was in the possession of the 
Abbey of Selby ; so that we are not led to 
look for indications that any particular 
portions of the church are to be assigned 
to any persons out of the Abbey. There 
is, however, a tomb with a recumbent 
figure, under a recessed arch in the south 
aisle, which probably indicates the resting- 
place of the founder of a chantry in that 
aisle. ‘There is nothing elsewhere to lead 
to a doubt that the Abbey was at the 
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whole charges of the erection of the 
church. But however this may be, it is 
certainly one of the most pleasing ex- 
amples of the Decorated style, without 
being remarkably rich, that we have in 
the neighbourhood. The interior is es- 
pecially good in effect, chiefly perhaps 
from the slenderness of the piers, which 
are without capitals, the chamfers of the 
arches being continuous from the point of 
the arches to the ground—a character 
partially adopted in the succeeding, or 
Perpendicular style. The font is coeval 
with the church. The miserable reredos, 
shutting out half of the east window, and 
the fittings of the chancel generally, ought 
to be destroyed. The roodscreen, and 
a little piece of screen-work across the 
tower-arch, were brought, not many years 
ago, from Lutterworth. The pulpit cloth 
is of crimson velvet, richly embroidered 
with white silk, and has a curious history. 
It was worked by Lady Rowe, and pre- 
sented to this church in thankful com- 
memoration of the escape of herself and 
her husband, Sir Thomas Rowe, from a 
storm at sea, on their return from Turkey ; 
whence they had precipitately fled to avoid 
the Sultan’s advances to Lady Rowe. 
The monuments consist of a very perfect 
series, commemorative of the Caves, from 
Sir Thomas, who purchased the lordship 
and advowson of Henry VIII. at the sup- 
pression of the abbeys, to the late Otway 
Cave, Esq., M.P., son of Lady Braye, the 
present owner. 

“ But by far the most interesting object 
in the church is the painted glass, the 
greater part coeval with the fabric, but 
presenting specimens of Perpendicular also, 
and Cinque Cento, with a number of 
armorial devices, down to comparatively 
recent date. Of the Decorated, or original 
glass, the most ancient is that in the head 
of the east window, which is assigned to 
the reign of Edward II., or the beginning 
of the next reign, by the several shields of 
arms. These are,—I. England, with a 
label, probably for Edward III. when 
Prince of Wales; II. France; and III. 
England, (France and England being both 
borne by the kings of England); IV. 
England, with a label for Thomas of 
Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, half-brother 
of Edward II. Beneath these are—V. the 
arms of Wake, for Thomas Lord Wake ; 
VI. Warren, probably for Plantagenet, 
Earl of Surrey; VII. Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford. Next in the order of date are 
the figures in the north and south chancel 
windows. The Decorated glass in the 
heads of the aisle windows follows, being 
all from 1340 to 1360. The upper parts 
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of the east windows of each aisle are es- 
ially beautiful; but the two lower 
gures in each window are not of the 
same date, being probably from the east 
window of the chancel, the lower part of 
which is now destroyed. The Perpen- 
dicular glass, which is of the early part of 
the fifteenth century, is scattered through- 
out the windows of the nave aisles. It is 
not of singular merit. In the east chancel 
window is a large quantity of Cinque 
Cento glass, appropriated by the arms to 
the Caves, who have held the property 
since the time of Henry VIII. To the 
same family belong all, or almost all, the 
coats which appear in great profusion in 
the aisle windows. This glass has been 
minutely described by Mr. Winston, in 
a number of the “Churches of North- 
amptonshire,” published by the Architec- 
tural Society of the Archdeaconry of 
Northampton, to which the student of 
the history of glass painting may be re- 
ferred for a fuller account. A copy of this 
description kept in the church would be 
a great boon to the wandering ecclesio- 
logist.”” 

Upon arriving at Sibbertoft the com- 
pany assembled in the school-room, placed 
at the disposal of the committee by the 
Revs. the Vicar and Dolben Paul, and 
partook of luncheon. 

After the company had received an in- 
vitation from Canon James to refresh 
themselves with tea at the Vicarage, upon 
their arrival at Theddingworth, they 
walked to Naseby Field, headed by that 
gentleman. They halted upon the high 
ground above Broadmoor, where the 
fiercest. conflict took place, having the 
ground occupied by the Parliamentarians 
before them, and Naseby Church upon the 
boundary line. Here they were joined by 
Sir Charles Isham and party, Sir W. de 
Capel Brooke, the Rev. P. Wilson, Miss 
Harrison and party, Mr. and Mrs. Gatty, 
and other friends, from the neighbourhood 
of Market Harborough. The Rev. Canon 
James, having mounted one of the car- 
riages, proceeded to give a summary of 


the paper that he had read the previous 
evening, the interest attaching to which 
was considerably enhanced by the fact of 
its being delivered upon tke very spot 
where the exciting incidents ‘related took 
place. 

The company then passed through a 
beautifully-wooded, undulating country, to 
Theddingworth, where they inspected the 
almost perfect gem of a restored church, 
under the guidance of its vicar, Mr. James. 
As this church is better known to most of 
our readers than the others we have had 
occasion to refer to in this report, we need 
do little more than remind them of the 
almost sacredness of its restoration; not 
a stone, not a bit of timber, not a time- 
mark, not a trace of the ancient usages of 
the church, have been removed or obli- 
terated where, by any possibility, they 
could be retained, And whilst all the 
ancient portions—where possible—have 
been preserved, everything modern is of 
the very best kind both as to material and 
workmanship. The floor-tiling, designed 
by Lord A. Compton, is most beautifully 
simple and chaste in design and colour. 
The carving of the seat-ends and screens 
to the side-chapels or chantries will all 
bear the minutest inspection, and will 
satisfy the most fastidious critic. The 
pulpit and low screen dividing the nave 
from the chancel are of carved Leicester- 
shire alabaster, and the minor fittings of 
the church are well worthy of imitation. 
The architectural features of the fabric 
are very interesting, this small church 
containing within itself specimens of every 
style of architecture, from the Norman 
down to the Elizabethan. 

This was the close of the proceedings: 
and having availed themselves of Mr. 
James’s hospitality, the party returned— 
some to Lutterworth, some to Leicester 
by way of Market Harborough. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Nov. 6. Joun Hopason Hinpe, Esq., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

A letter was read from Dr. Bruce, 
giving an account, inter alia, of Pompeii, 


and pointing out many curious points of 
resemblance between some of its structures 
and those of Borcovicus and other stations 
on the Roman Wall. 
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Dr. Charlton read the following com- 
munication from Sir W. C. Trevelyan :— 


“At Higham Dykes, let into the front 
wall of a cottage, near which it was dug 
up, is a rude piece of sculpture in sand- 
stone (perhaps it is Roman), of part of 
a semi-nude female figure. Seeing this 
made me ask Miss Bell whether there 
were any earthworks from which the 
place might take its name. She pointed 
out some in a grass field immediately 
east of the house, which appear decidedly 
ancient, but mixed up and confused with 
old fence dykes and tillage ridges. The 
case, however, is, I think, one worth in- 
vestigating by your Society. There can 
be little doubt, it has often occurred to 
me, that the Romans must have had many 
roads besides those generally known, and 
in this county one running not far from 
the east coast, from north to south, per- 
haps not far from the line of the old north 
road, to which we might be guided by 
names or camps, if such exist along that 
line. There was one from the south to 
South Shields and Wallsend, which pro- 
bably would be continued northwards.” 


Sir W. C. Trevelyan had also sent for 
exhibition a long narrow roll, being the 
inventory after death of the chattels of 
William Moore, Esq., of the Bank House, 
dated 1502 in one place, and 1602 in 
another. The latter is the true date, the 
scribe not having overcome the habits of 
the century which had just ended. The 
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“chappel chamber” and the “ chapell” 
were furnished as bedrooms, and shew 
that the proprietor had dealt in chantry 
lands. The inventory abounds in curious 
detail. 

Dr. Charlton produced a Danish news- 
paper containing a notice of the wonderful 
discovery of runes in the Orkneys, by 
James Farrer, Esq.* They prove to be 
little more than names, some of them 
being written by a person who describes 
himself as the most knowing one in runes 
over the western seas—a character which 
the abstruse nature of the accompanying 
inscriptions, some of which are in “palm 
runes,” amply justifies. Some of the 
names and short notices are of an his- 
torical nature. These Norse or Icelandic 
characters may be attributed to the 
eleventh or twelfth century, and are very 
similar to those discovered in 1824, on the 
coast of Greenland, opposite Baffin’s Bay. 

Mr. Longstaffe stated in reference to 
the lewis-holes appearing in the stones of 
the Roman bridge at Cilurnum, that these 
appearances presented themselves not un- 
frequently in works of both Roman and 
medieval times; and put the question 
whether the lewis was found in Greek or 
other ancient architecture, as the Romans 
were not on the whole an inventive 
people. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, AND 
SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCH AOLOGY. 


Oct.9. These Societies held a joint 
meeting in the famed old border town 
of Bungay, which was attended by a nu- 
merous body of members and gentle- 
men of the district. 

The rendezvous was the magistrates’ 
room at the King’s Head Hotel, the walls 
of which were covered by a large collec- 
tion of rubbings from monumental brasses 
chiefly belonging to the two counties, and 
contributed by Mr. Thomas Tallak, the 
Rev. J. J. Raven, and Mr. Graystone B. 
Buker. A variety of local antiquities 
were also arranged on a table in the 
centre of the room, chiefly from the col- 
lection of Mr. Graystone Baker, of Bun- 
gay. Among those which attracted most 


notice were—a leaden bulla of Celestine 
III., 1192, in admirable preservation ; 
a brass circular matrix of a seal inscribed 
8’ DENIS DE. LE HARNESSE; another with 
the device of St. Hubert, (a stag’s head 
with a cross between the antlers,) bearing 
the legend TIMI DEVM ; part of a chimney- 
piece in marquetry-work, representing the 
interior of a court-yard, and bearing upon 
it the date 15— and the arms of Beding- 
field, removed from an old carved-fronted 
house in Olland-street, Bungay ; an ele- 
phant’s tooth, and a roughly chipped 
stone celt, found on the common ; brass 
coins of Antoninus Aurelius, Faustina the 





* See Gent, Mac., Aug. 1861, p. 179. 
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younger, Nero, Carausius, &c., dug up in 
various parts of the town; and a tray of 
150 minimi, selected from a thousand or 
more ploughed up in 1812 on the outside 
of the common. 

A leaden shield, apparently temp. Hen. 
VII., bearing a horse-shoe, hammer, pin- 
cers, mane-comb, nails, &c.; and a some- 
what mutilated stone bottle or vase, for- 
merly glazed, in the shape of an equestrian 
knight, with elongated sharp - pointed 
shield, found at Ditchingham, adjoining 
Bungay. 

An Anglo-Saxon cinerary urn, with a 
large portion of a second one, and a flint 
arrow-head barbed, found at Broome- 
heath, near Bungay, where are still to be 
seen three earth-mounds. 

A variety of fragments of Roman pot- 
tery, with a few pieces of Samian ware, 
found with a larger number of pieces 
and calcined bones in 1856, in what had 
unquestionably been a burying-ground 
in the Roman period at Wainford, 
Bungay. 

A fine round brass seal, femp. Hen. IV., 
circumscribed SIGILLV WILLI: DELATOVR, 
found in 1825, at St. Margaret’s, South 
Elmham ; and a circular brass fibula, of 
a cabalistic character, circumscribed with 
the letters 0 V1 8 variously placed, found 
on the top of a circular mound at St. 
John’s, South Elmham, in 1828. 

A fine polished stone celt, and two 
brass ones of the common form, with loop 
on one side, found in 1847, near the 
eastle at Mettingham ; and a brass spoon 
taken from out the moat there in 1824. 

The Rev. 8S. W. King exhibited a Ro- 
man cinerary urn found at Hidenham, and 
a fine Anglo-Saxon urn found in an earth- 
mound near the church at Earsham ; and 
Mr. Baker also sent a horse’s bit of un- 
usual power, found when removing an- 
other mound on the same spot. 

Mr. George Baker exhibited an antique 
lantern formerly in the old carved-fronted 
house before alluded to; besides various 
plans of the town, castle, &. 

By permission of the churchwardens, 
the old churchwardens’ book of Bungay 
St. Mary, commencing 15 Hen. VIII. and 
coming down to 1853, a large volume of 
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great interest, was placed on the table for 
the inspection of the company. 

The chair having been taken by the 
Rev. Lorp ArtHuR Hervey, the Presi- 
dent of the Suffolk Society, his lordship 
expressed the deep regret which all must 
feel at the absence of Sir John Boileau, 
Bart., the President of the sister Society, 
who was to have presided on this occasion ; 
and most sincerely and deeply did he and 
all of them sympathize with him in that 
dark cloud of domestic affliction which 
had produced this regretted absence. As 
the day was not very fine, he would ask 
Mr. Woodward to give them in that 
room that information about the famous 
castle of Bungay which he had kindly 
promised to do amid its majestic and 
venerable ruins, 

Mr. B. B. Woodward, F.S.A., regret- 
ting that pressure of engagements lately 
should have prevented his reducing his 
facts and opinions to writing, proceeded, 
with the aid of a large map prepared by 
Mr. George Baker, to point out what in 
his opinion shewed that Bungay had been, 
first a stronghold of the Britons, then 
a fortified place of considerable import- 
ance in the Roman period, and finally 
a castle of the Normans ; continuing to be 
a place of strength and power, notwith- 
standing many vicissitudes, till a late 
date. 

The Rev. T. Clarkson read a paper on 
some old records found in the parish chest 
of St. James, South Elmham, quoting ex- 
tracts between the years 1383 and 1684 
to shew the customs and manners of the 
times, and to stimulate others to make 
similar researches in other localities. 

The party then adjourned to the castle, 
and the day having become beautifully 
fine and warm, Mr. Woodward pointed 
out those parts of the earthworks and 
fortifications which indicated the different 
periods into which he had divided the 
history of the castle. 

From the castle outworks the company 
proceeded to Trinity Church, where the 
Rev. J. J. Raven, Master of the Grammar- 
school, Bungay, read a paper on “The 
Ecclesiastical Remains of Bungay ;” shew- 
ing that the tower of Trinity Church, 
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which is round in form, is of the time of 
Edward the Confessor; a fact which was 
confirmed, among other things, by a small 
window or opening in the north wall, 
formed of that kind of masonry which is 
now generally believed to indicate an earlier 
period than the Conquest. After quoting 
a variety of entries of much interest from 
the parish books relative to the bell, 
probably cast by Richard Brasyer, the 
younger, in the fifteenth century, Mr. 
Raven proceeded to give the history of the 
neighbouring convent, and next conducted 
the visitors to the Church of Holy Cross, 
a spacious edifice with a magnificent 
tower in the Perpendicular style, but 
having a ruined chancel and choir of a 
much earlier period; and within the same 
enclosure some remains of the old con- 
ventual buildings. The reverend gentle- 
man then referred to the destroyed church 
of St. Thomas; the chapel on the bridge, 
of which nothing remains; the chapel of 
St. Mary Magdalen, probably connected 
with a lazar-house, and of which a Per- 
pendicular doorway and some fragments 
of wall remain in the premises of Mr. 
Watson, blacksmith ; and of the Grammar- 
school, founded, on the dissolution of the 
priory, in “the chapel in the churchyard.” 
The present school premises were given to 
the town in 1580, or thereabouts, by Lionel 
Throckmorton, but the school suffered 
much by fire in 1688; a disaster com- 
memorated by a stone tablet over the 
principal entrance. 

Carriages were then ordered, and the 
numerous party proceeded to Mettingham 
Castle, the residence of the Rev. J. C. 
Safford, who is lord of the manor and 
rector of the parish, and who kindly in- 
vited the company, as they arrived, to par- 
take of an elegant luncheon most hospi- 
tably provided for the occasion. After 
justice had been rendered to Mr. Safford’s 
good cheer, the Rev. C. R. Manning read 
a paper on the Castle and College, within 
the old walls of the latter. The castle 
was, he said, a fortified manor-house rather 
than a fortress, but was a place of con- 
siderable strength, furnished with all the 
means of defence suitable for the unsettled 
times of the Normans. It owed its origin 


to Sir John de Norwich, who, in reward 
for his services in the French wars, ob- 
tained license from Edward III., 21 Aug., 
1342, to castellate his residence here. 
Being, however, compelled to return to 
the French wars, the completion of the 
castle was intrusted to Dame Margaret, 
his wife. It existed as a residence of the 
founder’s family only for forty years, being 
conveyed in 1382 to the College of Secular 
Canons that had been founded by Sir John 
at Raveningham, in Norfolk, and now re- 
moved to this place. The history of the 
college was related with much minuteness 
by Mr. Manning from the origina! deeds 
and charters relating to the college, now 
in his possession. From these it appeared 
that the translation was retarded princi- 
pally by the opposition of the nuns of 
Bungay, who were impropriators of the 
parish church, and was not fully effected 
till the year 1393. After detailing the 
subsequent history of the college to the 
Dissolution, and thence to the present 
time, Mr. Manning observed that although 
the ruins afforded but little information 
as to the arrangement of the buildings, 
and the uses to which the several parts 
were applied, they were fortunately able 
to ascertain, in greater measure than usual, 
much of the domestic economy of the esta- 
blishments and the progress of affairs 
under the management of the fellows, 
from the existence, in his own possession, 
of six folio volumes of MS. accounts of 
their receipts and expenditure from the 
reign of Henry IV. to the Dissolution. 
Some of the most remarkable entries have 
been collected together and printed in 
the sixth volume of the Journal of the 
Archeological Institute; but the series 
are worthy of being printed entire. The 
fabric expenses and decorations run over 
several years of the reign of Henry IV. 
A gilt cup and cross, vestments, and other 
ornaments, were purchased for the chapel 
in 1407 at a cost of £25, a considerable 
sum in those days. John Masun and his 
men were at work at the chapel for ninety- 
nine days in 1408-9, and John Lokere 
and his men for ninety-five days. Freestone 
came from Yarmouth to Beccles by water, 
and from thence by land carriage to 
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Mettingham: blackstone, perhaps marble, 
came from Norwich. New stalls were con- 
structed, for which one of the chaplains 
went over to Lynn and Castle Acre to find 
a good model in 1414. In the same year 
we find twelve edificia made (housings or 
niches) for images of the twelve apostles, 
at a cost of £6 3s.4d. John Holgate 
made the images, and Thomas of Yar- 
mouth, or Thomas Bassham of Yarmouth, 
was a carver and painter who made images 
with tabernacles, and a tabula for the 
high altar for not less than £37 4s. 8d. 
These entries are the more interesting, 
because they lead us to attribute the 
screen-paintings and wood-carving, which 
so abounded formerly in the churches of 
these counties, to local artists, and not to 
Flemings, as is sometimes conjectured. In 
1415 an organ was brought from Boston 
to Lynn, and from Lynn to Mettingham, 
the carriage of which cost 9s. 14d. It 
was not till 1415-16 that Bishop Wakering, 
of Norwich, came and dedicated the church; 
and in 1418-19 his suffragan came and 
dedicated two altars. Of articles of church 
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furniture and vestments the notices are 
very numerous. Illumination was carried 
on in the college, and frequent payments 
are recorded to William Lominowr, or the 
Illuminator, for writing and painting books 
in gold and colours. The extracts quoted 
by Mr. Manning were, he said, all from 
the first volume of the Accounts; but at 
a future time he hoped to be able to 
compile another paper on them. 

From Mettingham the archeologists 
journeyed to Earsham Church, Norfolk, 
the details of interest in which, as well as 
in the neighbourhood, were pointed out 
by Mr. B, Woodward, in whose opinion 
the church, the walls of which might date 
anterior ‘to the Conquest, was situated 
close to the site of two Roman cemeteries 
and a Saxon pagan temple. 

At this place the day’s perambulation 
closed. The company returned to Bungay, 
and in the evening, to the number of 
near fifty ladies and gentlemen, under 
the presidency of the Rev. Lord Arthur 
Hervey, sat down to an excellent dinner 
at the King’s Head Hotel. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHZZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Nov. 18. At a conversazione meeting 
of this Society, held in the Museum of 
Taunton, on the 18th inst., under the 
presidency of F. W. Newron, Esq., the 
High Sheriff, W. W. Munckton, Esq., 
read a paper on some Roman and Ancient 
British remains, recently discovered in 
the neighbourhood of Curry Rivell, and 
gave a detailed account of the ground- 
plan, &., of a Roman villa in the parish 
of High Ham, near Langport, the tesse- 
lated pavements of which were lately 
brought to light through the draining 
operations carried on in the field. Mr. 
Munckton said that— 

“In the middle of September last, 
having received some information of the 
existence of what was thought to be 
tesselated pavement, at Sams’s Cross, we 
took the earliest opportunity of visiting 
the spot, and having satisfied ourselves 
that it was the remains of a pavement, the 
following days were engaged in having it 
uncovered. Two of the rooms contained 


tesselated floors, the largest being twenty- 
ove feet nine inches by seventeen feet, 
and the other seventeen feet by nine feet. 
They communicate with each other. The 
small room is to the south. The tessere 
of the large room are composed of blue 
and white lias, each about three-quarters 
of an inch square. In the small room 
they are of blue and white lias, and red 
brick, each tessera about half an inch 
square. The floors are eighteen inches 
beneath the surface. The walls surround- 
ing them are about two feet in thickness, 
and in some parts they are broken up. 
Between the two rooms there are the 
remains of a wall of a similar thickness. 
In the middle of this wall, projecting into 
the large room, are stones, forming the 
segment of a circle, and having the ap- 
pearance of the base ofa pillar. Portions 
of plaster, coloured red, were on it, as 
well as on the walls of both rooms. The 
tesser are set in a bed of concrete, com- 

of lime and sand, and about two 
inches in thickness, which rests on the 
natural soil, viz. rubble white lias. There 
are walls running from these rooms in an 
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easterly direction. Lying on the tessere 
were remains of tiles, made of the lias- 
rock of the neighbourhood. Portions of 
slate, like the Wiveliscombe slate, were 
also found about there. In the small 
room, driven through the floor in the east 
corner, were the remains of a pot of black 
ware, and a few bones of animals. At 
one hundred feet in a south-west direction 
from the villa were found remains of 
walls of other buildings. At the south- 
west end of this excavation is a narrow 
paved walk, with a floor paved with rough 
pavement of lias stone. Near there we 
found a quantity of charcoal and tiles. 
Below this, again, there was another foun- 
dation, about seventeen feet in length, 
where we found coins, bronze pin, ruddle, 
red plaster, and tessere of blue and white 
lias and red brick. About two hundred 
feet from the villa, also in a southerly 
direction, a well was found, about two 
feet eight inches in diameter, and nineteen 
feet in depth. It is walled up from the 
bottom with regular masonry. It was 
filled for the first three feet with rubble 
stone of buildings, amongst which were 
found the portion of a bronze torque, and 
a small portion of a hamstone trough; 
for the next six feet we found animal 
remains, such as the bones of oxen, stags’ 
heads and antlers, intermixed with earth; 
and below, to the bottom, were stones 
and broken pottery, amongst which were 
again a quantity of animal bones, a piece 
of wood, apparently alder wood, burnt at 
one end, and a part of two handles of 
a wicker basket. About an acre and a- 
half of the field are filled with Roman re- 
mains. On the other side of the gorge, in 
a westerly direction, in different fields, we 
found traces of building, such as red 
plaster, ruddle and black pottery. In all 
the places we have examined quantities of 
iron slag and flints were found; and near 
the escarpment of the hill, overlooking 
the primeval Bay of Langport, we found 
remains of a hut-circle, with charcoal and 
bones at the bottom. At the Windmill 
Hill, descending into the valley to the 
Aller turnpike-gate, are evident traces of 
earthworks, terraces, &c. Some black 
pottery has been found in a field above 
the hamlet of Wearn, and not far from 
this spot, and also below Wearn, towards 
Langport. In consequence of the lateness 
of the season the excavations were not 
carried so far as we could wish.” 

A correct and elaborate drawing of this 
pavement has been made at the expense of 
the Society, which is now deposited in 
the Museum. 
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The Rev. F. Warre said that he had no 
doubt this villa was the residence of a 
Roman country gentleman of small for- 
tune but competent means, which was 
destroyed when the great wave of West- 
Saxon invasion rushed through the district 
from the east, and drove the Romano- 
British to the fastnesses of Devonshire. 
Very vague ideas were entertained relative 
to the state of society at that time. We 
talked of our ancestors as if they were a 
race of savages, but the Romans had oc- 
cupied this country for four hundred 
years, and had brought with them a high 
degree of civilization, and when the great 
irruption of northern barbarians, known 
by the name of Saxons, took place, the 
people of this country were not at all 
savages, but civilized Christians. The 
country was dotted all over with beautiful 
villas, and the barbarians carried fire and 
sword before them, nearly if not quite 
destroying the civilized race, the Romano- 
British, though he believed the war was 
carried on gallantly and in a scientific 
way. The battle of Llongborth had been 
mentioned as having been fought at 
Portsmouth, but this, for several reasons, 
he considered an erroneous supposition. 
Military earthworks were found here on 
both sides of the river, and this villa 
which Mr. Munckton had investigated 
was within a mile and a-half of that place, 
and on the side that the Saxons would 
make a rush. Looking at the ground, he 
had not the slightest doubt that this was 
the site of one of the unfortunate Roman 
villages, the residence of small country 
gentlemen, destroyed by the wave of the 
West-Saxon invasion. The horns, &c., 
were doubtless used for the adornment of 
halls and staircases, as they were seen in 
the present day. Pointing to an urn on 
the table before him, he said that its 
characteristics were purely British, though 
he would not venture to say that it was 
early British, because the pottery itself 
was of finer texture than was usually 
found ; but he was sure it was not Saxon. 
It was clear that the whole of the district 
had been occupied by the British before 
the Roman invasion, and that these frag- 
ments were decidedly specimens of early 
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British pottery. The chicken bones were 
common enough, and possibly their being 
placed as they were arose from some super- 
stitious feeling ; in the same way that 
the North American Indians buried with 
their dead the arms of the deceased, sup- 
posing that they would rise to live again 
and would require such things. He had 
not the least doubt that, as they went on 
investigating the country, they would 
find, not only Romano-British, but early 
primitive British remains. 

The Rev. W. T. Redfern read a paper 
on the Historic Records of Taunton St. 
James, preserved in the vestry of that 
church. 

The Rev. W. A. Jones, M.A., then gave 
an account of the circumstances in which 
he had discovered the large collection of 
ancient pottery lately presented to the 
Museum. Having heard through Mr. 
Welman that some pieces of pottery had 
been dug up in excavating for the founda- 
tion of a bridge on the Taunton and 
Watchet Railway,near Norton-Fitzwarren, 
Mr. Jones visited the spot, and from the 
information supplied by the foreman of 
the works, he was led to expect that, when 
the works in progress had advanced, some 
discoveries of importance would be made. 

Accordingly, a few days after, with a 
party of young archeologists, supplied 
with all the necessary appliances, he found 
his way to a field about half a mile the 
other side of the village of Norton, and 
north-west of the ancient British camp 
above the ehurch. The railway passes 
through the field and on the same level, 
but the exeavations carried on in the field 
on the north of the line, for ballast-gravel, 
brought to light the deposit in which these 
interesting archeological remains were dis- 
covered. The section thus supplied was 
clear and distinct. Under the green sod 
there was a stratum of the alluvial marls, 
which constitutes the characteristic soil of 
Taunton Dean, about eighteen inches in 
depth ; below this another stratum closely 
allied, but somewhat lighter in colour, 
about one foot in depth ; then came a bed 
of cherty gravel, mixed with marl and clay, 
closely resembling the deposit in which the 
remains of the rhinoceros had been found 
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at Taunton Gaol, and he believed identical 
with it; and under this the older drift 
gravel beds (consisting chiefly of water- 
worn pebbles of the Devonian rocks), 
which cover large areas between the 
Quantock hills and Blagdon. Immedi- 
ately under the upper bed of alluvial 
marls, and passing down into the cherty 
gravel beds, somewhat in the shape of an 
imverted cone, or rather the Roman capi- 
tal U, a deposit of black earth with char- 
coal made its appearance in this natural 
section. In this, all the pottery was found. 
A moment’s examination proved that this 
was no other than a ditch into which the 
inhabitants of the district had shot their 
broken pottery. Notwithstanding this, it 
was. with great care the whole mass of 
earth was excavated, and characteristic 
portions of more than one hundred vases 
and urns were extracted. It was long 
after sunset before the investigation was 
completed, and a large wheelbarrow full 
of ancient pottery was an ample recom- 
pence for the toil and labour of the day. 
Mr. Jones specially directed attention 
to the great variety, alike as to form, size, 
and material, which the collection pre- 
sented. There were examples of ware of 
the simplest characters, and such as would 
be used for common household purposes ; 
there were also others of solid construction, 
with fluted ornamentations, which would 
imply vases of larger size; while some of 
them were small, light, and most elegant 
in form and proportions. The most im- 
portant features, however, and those which 
threw most light upon the origin of this 
mass of broken pottery, were the cracked 
and distorted portions of vases, of which 
several examples were exhibited. Such 
fragments would not have been removed 
very far from the place in which the vases 
had been manufactured. From these con- 
siderations Mr. Jones eoncluded, that all 
the examples before them were either 
broken in the manufacture or rejected as 
failures ; and that the field in which they 
were found was the site of a manufactory 
of earthenware, probably of the Romano- 
British period. The great antiquity of 
the deposit was clearly shewn by the 
thickness of the alluviai marl overlying it, 
41 
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the portion immediately over the black 
earth containing the pottery could not be 
distinguished from that which covered the 
drift gravel beds. The character of the 
pottery itself likewise indicated its age. 
The great value and interest of the col- 
lection was then described, as arising from 
the fact, that it supplied a number of 
types both as to form and material, which 
were thus known to have been manufac- 
tured in the same place and about the 
same time. Proofs were then advanced 
that from this locality other districts were 
probably supplied with earthenware. The 
fragment of ancient pottery discovered by 
the late Mr. Baker, of Bridgwater, at 


Huntworth, near that place, more than 
twenty-three feet below the present level, 
was compared with portions found at Nor- 
ton, and appeared to be of the same make ; 
so also did a fragment of pottery brought 
by Mr. Munckton, among the Roman and 
other remains, from the neighbourhood of 
Curry Rivell. As yet no indications of 
the exact position of the kiln and other 
buildings had been discovered; but now 
that the attention of archeologists had 
been specially directed to the spot, he 
hoped that before long other facts would 
come to light to confirm and illustrate the 
ancient tradition of the antiquity and im- 
portance of Norton-Fitzwarren. 


SURREY ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 5. We stated some time ago* that 
the site of Chertsey Abbey had been pur- 
chased by Mr. T. R. Bartropp, one of the 
Hon. Secs. of the Surrey Archeological 
Society, with the view of thoroughly ex- 
amining the ground. The excavations 
have been carried on with much vigour, 
under the direction of Mr. Martin Shur- 
lock, the local Secretary of the Society, 
and Mr. S. Angell, architect, and, on the 
day above named, the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood, and all others interested in an- 
tiquities, were invited to meet at the site, 
when the Council of the Society was in 
attendance to exhibit what had been dis- 
covered, and to point out what still re- 
mains to be done. 

The foundation of Chertsey Abbey is 
ascribed to Frithwold, a ruler in Surrey 
under Wulphere of Mercia, circa 666. 
Like most similar establishments, it was 
ruined by the Northmen, and being re- 
built by Edgar in 964, it was by him as- 
signed to the Benedictines, who possessed 
it until the Dissolution. Some excava- 
tions were made on the site in 1855, which 
produced, among other things, a collection 
of encaustic tiles (now in the Architec- 
tural Museum at South Kensington), but 
neither the remains then discovered, nor 
those more recently brought to light, be- 
long to the Saxon era. They are all from 
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the next building in order of succession, 
erected under Abbot Hugh, of Winchester, 
a relative of King Stephen, in 1110. This 
latter church had additions made to it 
from time to time, as the sculptured frag- 
ments which have been exhumed are of 
periods varying from the Norman to the 
late Decorated, by far the larger portion 
being Early English. 

Unlike many other abbeys, Chertsey 
makes little figure in history. The prin- 
cipal incidents recorded are the burial 
there of King Henry VI., after his death 
in the Tower of London, and the subse- 
quent removal of his remains to Wind- 
sor. On the former occasion the body 
was brought by water at an expense of 
£24 14s, 53d. for conveying and attending 
the body from the Tower to St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, and thence to Chertsey, including 
wax, linen, spices, and other ordinary ex- 
penses; and £8 12s. 3d. for obsequies and 
masses at London as well as Chertsey. 
In the year 1537 the abbey and its pos- 
session were surrendered to Henry VIIL., 
and the monks removed to Bisham, but in 
the following year Bisham also was sur- 
rendered to the King. From that period 
to almost the present time the buildings 
of the abbey have been the stone-quarry 
of the neighbourhood. In the reign of 
Charles II. the site was granted to Sir 
Nicholas Carew, Master of the Buck- 
hounds, who erected a “ fair house” out of 
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the ruins; which, after passing through 
various hands, was pulled down about 
1810, and the materials sold and dis- 
persed. The level of the whole of the 
town is said to have been raised by the 
materials from the abbey, and there are 
but few inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
who cannot shew the inquirer either tiles 
or sculptured stones which must once have 
belonged to its church or buildings. 

On visiting the site of the abbey on the 
day in question, the whole field was seen 
covered with mounds of a whitish soil, in 
the midst of which was erected a large 
tent, in which were displayed the results 
of the excavations, consisting of portions 
of sculptured stone, beautifully coloured 
and gilt ; large quantities of painted glass, 
mostly of the time of Edward I.; pieces of 
the leading of the windows; an ancient 
chatelaine, and keys of very early date; 
various coins in gold, silver, and copper, 
and of all dates; tiles of the various pat- 
terns already known, as well as new ones 
discovered in the present excavations; and 
on the walls were drawings and photo- 
graphs of the excavations during their 
progress, shewing the various objects dis- 
covered in situ, a series of drawings by 
Mr. Shurlock of the various patterns of 
the tiles, and a plan by Mr. Samuel Angell, 
architect, of the church and buildings 
as at present discovered. The church, ac- 
cording to the present excavations, was 
about 172 feet long by 63 feet wide. 
There were three apses to the east, the 
centre forming probably a Lady-chapel ; 
in the south aisle are two recesses with 
much-worn steps, apparently the positions 
of shrines. Many interments have taken 
place inside the church, some in Purbeck 
marble coffins, and others in a sort of 
wrought-stone vault about the size of a 
coffin; but by far the larger number have 
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been found immediately without the walls. 
Immediately in the centre of the church 
was discovered a Purbeck marble- coffin, 
still undisturbed, with a skeleton (of a 
priest) entirely enveloped in lead, at the 
left shoulder of which was a metal chalice 
and paiten. The whole of the south side is 
much less disturbed than the other parts, 
and its partial preservation is probably 
owing to its having been the position of 
one of the terraces of the abbey-house. 
Without the wall of the church, on the 
south side, are the remains of an extensive 
building, possibly either the cloisters or 
the chapter-house. The stone seat run- 
ning round this building, and supporting 
a series of Purbeck marble bases, forming 
an arcade, is in an undisturbed state, as 
are also the bases, and in one instance a 
portion of the shaft of the columns. 

Some of the most interesting objects 
presented to the view are the richly sculp- 
tured Purbeck marble caps of these co- 
lumns, the trefoil ornaments of which are 
interspersed with representations of lizards 
and wiverns, and many in so perfect a 
condition that, without knowing to the 
contrary, it is more easy to believe that 
they have just left the chisel of the artist 
than that they have been buried some 
hundreds of years. 

The whole of the excavations to the 
present time have been executed at a cost 
of little over-£40, and it is much to be 
hoped that funds will be found to enable 
them to continue the works, and discover 
the western doorway of the church, and 
the other side of the building already 
mentioned, partially excavated on the 
south side of the church. Subscriptions 
are received by Messrs. Cocks and Bid- 
dulph, the bankers, as well as by the 
Hon. Sees. of the Society, both in London 
and at Chertsey. 


WORCESTER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


The following statements in the Re- 
port of this Society respecting the works 
at the Cathedral, and at Malvern Priory 
Church, were omitted from want of space 
last month :— 

“The works of the cathedral are pro- 


gressing rapidly; the parts now in hand 
being the north-east transept and the 
north side of the choir. The restoration 
of the south-east transept has been com- 
pleted by the removal of the Italian 
arches, erected in the last century to 
strengthen that portion of the building. 
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The wall-arcade which extends round the 
eastern portion of the cathedral has been 
thoroughly repaired, and the defective 
parts made This arcade has been 
continued along the blank wall-space be- 
neath the east window, but with Purbeck 
marble instead of stone shafts. The com- 
mittee cannot but thirkk that a richer 
treatment should have been adopted for 
this important position; and the central 
compartment, formed by omitting one of 
the shafts, as at the end of the north-east 
transept, has a meaningless effect ‘here ; 
for whilst it might be supposed to be in- 
tended for the reception of an altar-table, 
its absurdly inadequate size for such a 
purpose at once negatives the supposition. 
The cumbrous seventeenth-century monu- 
ments which st»od beneath the eastern- 
most arches of the Lady-chapel have been 
removed to the west -end of the nave, 
where they are even more obtrusive and 
unsightly than they were in their former 
position. It is much to be regretted that 
the arcade in the eastern bays, which has 
been nearly destroyed by the erection of 
these monuments, has not been restored, 
(for which purpose it was thought the 
monuments were removed); for, in the 
event of the Lady-chapel being ever used 
for occasional services, as in some of our 
cathedrals, it would have formed a con- 
venient backing to the.stalls of the clergy 
and choir; and at the same time have 


preserved an original and beautiful struc- 
tural feature of the building, the latter 
being an object of primary importance in 
considering the restoration of an ancient 
edifice. The restoration of Malvern Priory 
Church is steadily progressing. ‘Since the 
presentation of the last-annual report, the 
ceilings of the choir, transept, and aisles 
have been completed, and successfully de- 
corated with colour; the stone-work of 
the windows, walls, piers, &e., made good ; 
and contracts entered into for warming 
and lighting the building. The valuable 
painted glass which has gained such re- 
nown for this church has been releaded by 
ordinary glaziers, without any attempt to 
arrange the pieces that have been mis- 
placed. To expend a large sum upon oak 
seats, as is intended, while the unique re- 
mains of ancient art which adorn the win- 
dows remain uncared for and in confused 
neglect, is an inversion of the due order of 
things, and a misapplication of the term re- 
stcration. The committee trust that the 
reredos and the encaustic tiles may receive 
better treatment, and that these may be 
duly cared for before providing elaborate 
and expensive oak seats, a portion of the 
work which may well be delayed till the 
end. Much attention does not appear to 
be paid to the monuments and other 
ancient remains, which are permitted to 
lie in a dirty and neglected state.” 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 1, T. Axis, Esq, V.-P., in the 
chair. 

T. S. Noble, Esq., tthe Secretary, an- 
nounced numerous -presentations which 
had been made to the Society during the 
last few months. 

On the table was exhibited an excellent 
miscellaneous collection of fossils, which 
the Society had purchased for £55, and 
which was inspected with interest by the 
members present. 

Professor Phillips, V.-P., formerly secre- 
tary of the Society, was present, and made 
some observations relative to the Society 
and the satisfactory progress which it had 
made of late years. In looking over the 
gardens he found that extraordinary ex- 
ertions had been made there, .and that rare 
and beautiful plants had been obtained 
and placed in greenhouses. In the mu- 
seum, too, great improvements had taken 
place, and to render this more interesting 


and complete was no doubt still, as it was 
formerly, the principal aim of the Society. 
The hospitium he was glad to see had 
been preserved, and that it had been filled 
with such a variety of exceedingly appro- 
priate collections of antiquities. The new 
rooms which had been added to the mu- 
seum were extremely capacious, and af- 
forded ample space for the Yorkshire se- 
ries of fossils and the beautiful Saurian 
specimens being advantageously exhibited. 
This was undoubtedly a step in the right 
direction, and he congratulated the So- 
ciety upon the great progress it had made 
since he left York. 

The Rey. J. Kenrick said he had only 
a few observations to make upon the anti- 
quities presented that day. The wooden 
coffin, formed of the trunk of a tree, from 
Churchhill, Selby, was found under simi- 
lar circumstances with those described in 
a communication which he had formerly 
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made to the Society. The skeleton which 
accompanied the present specimen was 
not found in it, but in a similar one from 
the same spot. The pamphlet presented 
by Dr. Thurnam contained some curious 
information respecting one of those tumuli 
on the Wiltshire Downs which have ex- 
cited so much attention on the part of 
antiquaries. They are of two forms, the 
round barrow and the long barrow. That 
which Dr. Thurnam opened was of the 
latter class, and of great dimensions, being 
346 feet long. The chief distinction be- 
tween the two classes was, that while the 
round barrow generally contained per- 
sonal ornaments and articles in bronze, 
these are wholly wanting in the long bar- 
row. Pottery is found abundantly in the 
round barrow, rarely in the long barrow. 
In that opened by Dr. Thurnam were a 
few fragments of the British type. There 
was no trace of the cremation of the bodies 
interred, but the skulls of two of the 
skeletons found bore evident marks of 
violent death. Dr. Thurnam conjectures 
that the barrow was raised over some 
British chief, on whose grave slaves or 
captives had been slaughtered. The burnt 
bones of animals indicated that a sacrifice 
had accompanied the interment. Of the 
two coins found at Micklegate Bar, one, 
which was in excellent preservation, had 
on the obverse the head of Salonina, wife 
of Gallienus; on the reverse a hind, an 
emblem not uncommon upon the coins of 
this empress, with the legend suNoNI 
CONSERVATRICI. The other is a coin of 
Allectus, having on the obverse the legend 
IMP. ©. ALLECTUS P. F. AUG.; on the re- 
verse, a female figure holding a wreath, 
with the legend LzT1ITIA ava. As Allec- 
tus succeeded to the command in Britain 
by the murder of his master, Carausius, 
A.D. 293, and was himself slain a.p. 296, 
this coin must have been struck between 
these years, and in all probability at York, 
which, like Carausius, he made his prin- 
cipal residence. Drake says, but with- 
out offering any evidence, that Carausius 
was possibly murdered in York or its 
neighbourhood; and this conjecture is 
turned by Lingard into a positive asser- 
tion that the murder took place at York. 
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To recover possession of Britain, Constan- 
tius fitted out two fleets at Boulogne, one 
of which escaping a superior fleet of Al- 
lectus in a fog, effected a landing, and the 
usurper was slain. Gibbon, in relating 
this event, makes a remark which may 
be not unseasonable at the present mo- 
ment, that it “convinced the Britons 
that a superiority of naval strength will 
not always protect their country from 
a foreign invasion.” 

The Rev. T. Myers suggested that the 
curiosities which could be appropriately 
ranged under the head of ethnology, which 
was now an interesting science, might be 
placed in a separate room, to be called 
the Ethnological Room. The adoption 
of this plan he thought would add to the 
interest of the Museum, which would be- 
come as well known for its ethnological as 
for its geological specimens. 

The Chairman said it had long been the 
intention of the council to fit up some 
such room for ethnological specimens. He 
hoped they should be enabled to set apart 
a room for that purpose, for they had 
enough to fill it with curiosities of that 
particular class referred to. 


Nov. 13. The Rev. T. Myers, M.A,, 
read a paper on “ Some Recent Researches 
among the Valleys and Mountains of 
Sinai,” in which he dwelt particularly on 
the inscriptions, many hundreds in num- 
ber, that have been noticed in that re- 
gion by English and French travellers ; 
and he read a number of decipherings by 
the Rev. Blythe Hurst, which relate to 
the miracles and other incidents of the 
journeys of the Hebrews through the 
peninsula. A large and singularly beau- 
tiful diagram of the great Pharaonic in- 
scription was interpreted, various coloured 
views of the scenery of this mountainous 
region were shewn, the method of apply- 
ing the modern Arabic by Golius’s Lexicon 
was detailed, extracts from the works of 
recent travellers were read and commented 
on, and an account given of the recently 
discovered Codex of the Old and New 
Testament, presented to the Emperor of 
Russia by the monks of St. Catherine. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, Sor 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GRENTLEMAN’S MaGaZzINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them. ] 





THE FAMILY OF HENZEY. 


Mr. Ursay,—On referring to your Magazines for November, 1856, and January, 
1857, at the suggestion of a friend, I find an incorrect statement made with respect to 
the family of Henzey. As your publication is of an historical nature, and therefore any 
communication if not accurate is worse than useless, I beg to enclose you the following 
correction. 

In the Number of the GznttEMan’s MaGazine for January, 1857, p. 74, your cor- 
respondent “ Antiquarian” says, “In reply to your correspondent’s query regarding 
Sarah and Mary Henzey, who married respectively Brettell and Dixon, I am of opinion 
that they were sisters, for I find that John Henzey had by his wife, née White, three 
daughters, Frances, Mary, and Sarah, and that Mary was married to Jonathan Dixon.” 

In the Number for November, 1856, p. 592, your correspondent “ H. S. G.” says, 
“The Henzeys . .. are represented by the Pidcocks of the Platts,...the Brettells of 
Finstall-house, near Bromsgrove, and the Dixons, formerly of Dixon’s-green, Dudley :— 
by the Pidcocks, through the marriage of William Pidcock with Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Henzey, Esq., who died in 1712; by the Brettells, through the marriage, 
in 1748, of Thomas Brettell, Esq., of Stourbridge, . . . with Sarah Henzey, of Broseley, 
...and by the Dixons, through the marriage of Jonathan Dixon, of Kidderminster, 
with Mary Henzey, in 1737.” 

Now, Sir, the facts are as follows: I annex a pedigree :— 

Thomas Henzey = Frances, daughter of Wm. Croker, 








of Amblecote, Staffordshire, broad-glass maker, who and sister of Gerard Croker, Esq., 
was buried at Oidswinford, May 3, 1712. of Sandford. 
by | | 
Joshua Henzey, John Henzey, = Elizabeth White, Other sons and 


(eldest son, ) of ‘Atuble- of Haylestones, Amblecote, broad-glass | daughter(?) of Rev. daughters, of 
cote, broadglassmaker, maker, (second son,) buried at Old- Richard White, Vicar whom a daugh- 
buried at Oldswinford, swinford, Feb. 6, 1718. (An executor | of Kidderminster, bu- ter, Elizabeth, 
Feb. 8,1737-8; noissue. of his father.) By the death of his | ried at Oldswinford, matried William 
elder brother, his daughters became the Sept. 20, 1760. Pidcock. 
legal representatives of his father. 





John mn » ulry = Jonathan Dixon, Gent., of Caldwall- 


Frances, Sarah, 
(only son,) a buried at Oldswin- buried at Oldswin- hall, Kidderminster, third son of 
} mow 7, buried ford, Sept. 23, 1784, ford, March 18, 1783, Captain Oliver Dixon, of Dixons, 
June 11, 1722. ummarried, aged 75. unmarried, aged 66. otherwise Dixon’s Green, Dudley. 


SE) 
Susanna, = Oliver Dixon, Esq., (only child,) of Red Hill, 
niece of T. Milward, (mentioned infra). | Oldswinford, Senior Bencher of Gray’s Inn. 





| | | | 
Rev. bow Henzey Dixon, Mary Ann, = Thos. Jervis, Susannah, = Rd. Harpur, Sarah, = Wm. Norman, 


Chief Justice Geunt., of Surgeon, 
of Chester Oriel Coll., E.1.C.8., 
and N. Wales Oxford, and now represented by 
Circuit, now of Burton a daughter. 
os Latimer, 

by the issue of his second surviving now repre- 


son, Major Thos. Jervis, of Lime- sented by their grandchild, Captain 
rick, ( brother of the late Chief Jervis Harpur, of E.1.C.S8. 

Justice of the Common Pleas,) who 

by his wife, Juliana Vereker, niece 

of Viscount Gort, left 5 daughters. 
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By this it will be seen that the above Sarah Henzey did not marry Brettell, as 
assumed by your correspondents, but that she died wamarried. 

Who the Sarah Henzey is, who is stated to have married Thomas Brettell, I do not 
know. This Thomas Brettell began life (as I have heard from the Milward family) as 
farming bailiff to the late Thomas Milward, Esq., of Wollescote, and afterwards became 
a successful attorney at Stourbridge, and purchased the farm of Finstall. Of the 
respectable family of that name in the parish of Kingswinford he is implied by your 
correspondents to have been a relative, and probably was so; but of their descent from 
any French family of De Breteuille, as there asserted, I have never seen nor heard of 
any evidence: and surely mere assertions, devoid of any legal evidence, cannot be 
a safe ground on which to found a pedigree. It would probably be interesting to some 
of your readers to know on what evidence this statement rests.—I am, &c., 

October, 1861. VERAX. 

P.S. The following document may be interesting to some of your readers as referring 
to the above branch of the family of Henzey in connection with the important trade of 
broad-glass making :— 

By an indenture of May 1, 1703, between Benjamin Perrott the elder, of the city 
of Bristol, Benjamin Perrott the younger, his son and heir-apparent, on behalf of 
themselves and their servants John Hodgkiss and five others, of the one part, and 
Thomas Henzey, John Henzey (both above-named), Edward Henzey the elder, Ananias 
Henzey, Joshua Henzey, Samuel, William, and Edward Tyzack, Benjamin, Elijah, and 
Humphry Batchelor, broad-glass makers, of the other part, the Perrotts covenanted, 
not for eleven years, from the 25th July next, to make, or promote the making of 
broad or window-glass, anywhere in England except London, or within ten miles 
thereof, except what should be made by the above Thomas Henzey and the other 
parties of the second part, or their children. There are also covenants from Messrs. 
Henzey, Messrs. Tyzack, and Messrs. Batchelor, yearly to deliver at Bewdley or 
Wribbenhall to Messrs. Perrott forty cases of merchantable, uncut, broad-glass, or 
window-glass, per annum, &c. 


Will you allow me to trespass a little further on your space for the purpose of 
referring to the origin of the names of certain localities in the neighbourhood of 
Stourbridge. 

Brettell Lane, in the parish of Kingswinford, is a corruption of Brit-Well, as may 
be seen in old maps, including those of Staffordshire in Dr. Plot of 1686, and in 
Camden’s Britannia, by Gibson, of 1696. I leave to etymologists the derivation of 
this name, which is not an uncommon one in other parts of England. 

Treherns, the name of a farm in the parish of Pedmore, belonging to the Foley 
Hospital, has been fancifully derived from a supposed heronry there. In an assess- 
ment to the window-tax for Pedmore, dated 1721, Richard Trehearne is assessed, from 
which it seems obvious that the farm derives its name from the tenant. 

Stewponey, the name of a district and popular inn in the neighbourhood of Stourton 
Castle, is given in Scott’s “History of Stourbridge and its Vicinity,” p- 173, as “ among 
many inns bearing the name of Pony,” and from being in “ proximity to a celebrated 
receptacle for fish, the union of the two names” followed: hence the origin of 
Stewponey. 

In Noake’s popular “Church Rambler in Worcestershire,” p. 247, under “ Kinver,” 
the name is derived from the Latin word Ponte, and Stour, the name of a small river in 
that locality, thus making “Stour-ponte ; which expression,” he adds, “in the language 
of the common people might easily be pronounced as ‘ Stour-pone,’ and then corrupted 
into ‘ Stewponey’ by dropping the r at the end of ‘Stour;’ similar corruptions being 
constantly perpetrated by uneducated people. The word ‘Stewpony’ may also be 
a corruption of the French Pont and the word Stour.” 
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Allow me to suggest a more simple, and as it appears to me a more obvious, origin of 
the word. In “ Poor Robin,” January, 1685, is the following couplet :— 
“ Nepenthes’ self, the Gods’ own drink, 
Stepony, nor Westphalia Skink.” 
Was Stepony a “ Diet-drink ?” It is well known that drinks so called, composed’ chiefly 
of herbs, were a common article of sale throughout the country, up to a recent period. 
A house in the neighbourhood of Stourbridge still goes by the name of the “ Diet- 


drink House.” 


BIRTHPLACE OF WYCLIFFE. 


Mr. Ursan,—The letter of Mr. Caparn 
in the GenTtEMaN’s MaGazine for Oc- 
tober, p. 422, respecting the birthplace of 
John Wycliffe, has escaped my notice till 
this moment. He has been on my ground: 
he has been travelling through my native 
village, Ovington; and amid scenes most 
beautiful, which are and will continue to 
be most vividly impressed upon my me- 
mory till life’s end. As a Yorkshireman 
I of course take a lively interest in this 
question. I wish I could advance proofs 
as convincing as my bias is strong, in 
favour of Wycliffe—near which I was born 
and spent the earliest and happiest years 
of my life—as the birthplace of the great 
reformer. However much we may re- 
gret, we can hardly I think wonder that 
the place of Wycliffe’s birth is involved in 
so much uncertainty and obscurity, when 
we bear in mind that our earliest autho- 
rity upon this historical point, and a very 
vague authority too, is Leland. Nearly 
the same thing has happened to another 
eminent Yorkshireman, born two centuries 
and a half after Wycliffe,—I mean Robert 
Saunderson, Bishop of Lincoln. He is 
said to have been born in the parish of 
Rotherham, but he was certainly baptized 
at Sheffield, as the parochial registers 
attest. Here the fact and the tradition 
present some discrepancy. 

1. With respect to a statement made 
in the “ Guardian,” to which Mr. Caparn 
adverts, that Leland’s assertion that the 
reformer was born at Spreswell had been 
recently corroborated by the discovery of 
a village and chapel of that name exist- 
ing at the latter end of last century, about 
a mile and a-half from Wycliffe, I venture 
meo periculo to say that no such village 
or chapel was ever known in or near the 
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parish of Wycliffe. I have known the 
district thoroughly from childhood, and I 
never heard of such. My brother knew 
it for a much longer period, and I never 
heard him mention such a place, although 
the question of Wycliffe’s birthplace was 
always one of great interest with him. 

2. Equally new to me is the tradition 
mentioned by Mr. Caparn as existing at 
Wycliffe, that John Wycliffe was born in 
a house which stood in a field known by 
the name of “Sandhams.” 1 will not 
undertake to say that it is or is not 
founded in truth; but Mr. Caparn was 
unquestionably misinformed when he was 
told that the high road which formerly 
skirted it was altered about five-and- 
twenty years ago, and carried through it. 
No change has taken place within the last 
fifty years, as I can safely assert, and pro- 
bably for a much longer period. 

3. Leland, “ Itinerary,” v. fol. 114, or 
rather Stow in his transcript of Leland, 
(MS. Tanner, 464,) tells us, “ [They] say 
that John Wiclif, hereticus, [was borne at 
Spreswell, a poore village, a good myle 
from Richmont].” The words within 
brackets are from Stow’s transcript. In 
another place, Collect. ii. p. 329, he says 
the Reformer sprang from the village of 
Wyclif, some ten miles distant. Whit- 
aker, “ Richmondshire,” vol. ii. p. 41, in- 
forms us that no such place does or ever 
did exist in the vicinity of Richmond, and 
imagines that Leland or Stow erroneously 
wrote Spreswell for Hipswell, a village at 
the assigned distance from Richmond. 

4. Even the date of Wycliffe’s birth is 
by no means clearly established. Some 
interesting remarks on this point may be 
seen in the preface to Fasciculi Ziza- 
niorum Magistri Johannis Wyclif cum 
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Tritico, edited by the Rev. W. W. Shirley, 
1858. ; 

5. It is well known irom history that 
Wycliffe was a great supporter of the 
Duke of Lancaster, who again cast over 
him, upon more than one trying occasion, 
the mantle of his protection. Identity of 
principles may of course naturally be sup- 
posed to a considerable extent to account 
for the political or politico-ecclesiastical 
connection which existed between John of 
Gaunt and the Reformer. But how nume- 
rous are the instances in which public 
alliances have been either originally formed 
or afterwards cemented by the secret in- 
fluences of private friendship and social 
intercourse. Ralph Neville, of Raby 
Castle, first Earl of Westmoreland, had 
married for his second wife Joan, only 
daughter of the Duke of Lancaster, who 
occasionally, doubtless, visited his illus- 
trious relatives. John Wycliffe, on the 
other hand, had made himself known 
throughout Christendom by the daring 
boldness and originality of his views upon 
ecclesiastical matters. His birthplace, (as- 
suming that Wycliffe was his birthplace, ) 
which in after-life he would naturally 
occasionally at least revisit, was only some 
seven miles from Raby, so that he and 
the Earl of Westmoreland could hardly 
fail to become acquainted with each other. 
He could at any time cross the Tees at 
Wycliffe wath, (I love that good old word, 
now rapidly becoming a sore crux to ety- 
mologists, by which the ford across the 
rocky bed of the Tees was in my early 
days, and previously to the construction 
of the suspension-bridge about half a mile 
higher up the river, always called), and be 
at Raby on invitation from the Earl in 
a very short space of time. And thus we 
may suppose that the great prince-states- 
man and the no less illustrious ecclesias- 
tic were drawn to each other by the sym- 
pathetic chords of communion of senti- 
ment and of private friendship, formed 
and strengthened in the baronial halls of 
Raby. This was always a favourite spe- 
culation with my brother, who-was in the 
habit of drawing from it a strong inference 
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in favour of the Reformer’s residence 
(sometimes at least) and birth at Wyc- 
liffe. 

In conclusion, if there are any of your 
readers, and there must be many, who 
have the head and heart to appreciate the 
beauties of nature, and the no less affect- 
ing associations of history, and who are 
strangers to the northern borders of York- 
shire and the banks of the Tees, let them 
by all means make themselves acquainted 
with this beautiful and interesting dis- 
trict. They should commence at Gain- 
ford, not however in carriages and om- 
nibuses but on good shoe-leather, and 
follow the foot-path till they reach Win- 
ston-bridge; thence they must descend 
to the bed of the Tees, and follow it along 
all its rock and wood, and water-fall 
and stream, till they get to Ovington; 
here they must take the private walk 
through the woods of Sir Clifford Con- 
stable, till they come to Wycliffe, where 
they will spend at least four hours in 
studying and sketching the church, one 
of the most beautiful in the kingdom; 
that done, they should again track the 
Tees till they reach the poetic domains of 
Mortham Tower, the Greta, and Rokeby, 
when the pencil will again be largely 
called in requisition. After this, they will 
follow Mr. Morritt’s private foot-path to 
Abbey-bridge and Egglestone Abbey, on 
the banks of the Tees; cross the bridge 
and walk through the fields (the mesnes, as 
they are to this day called—the demesnes) 
to Barnard Castle, where one of the finest 
old ruined fortresses in the kingdom, 
whose situation is unrivalled, awaits them. 
If this is too much for one day’s work, 
they can easily stay all night at the inn 
at Greta-bridge, and resume their journey 
next day. My departed friend, Robert 
Surtees, of Mainsforth, who had examined 
every corner of the country, used to sey 
that he knew nothing in England equal 
to this beautiful scenery.—I am, &c. 

Joun RAINE. 

Blyth Vicarage, Worksop, 

Nov. 6, 1861. 
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“ AMERICA, BEFORE COLUMBUS.” 


Mr. Ursan,—I read the article in your 
November number thus headed with feel- 
ings of great regret. The writer has simply 
met with a word the meaning of which is 
not clear, and because he finds that cen- 
turies after the date of the instances he 
adduces a similar word was applied to 
a substance coming from America, ergo, 
America was so well known as to have 
contributed its produce in the way of 
trade at the early period he refers to. 
But his difficulty is no new one, though it 
is quite new to found so bold a theory 
upon it. No case, however, appears to me 
to be made out for alluding to Columbus 
or America at all. Had your contributor 
consulted the Promptoriwm Parvulorum, 
published by the Camden Society, or 
the “Dictionary of Archaic Words,” by 
Mr. Halliwell, he would have seen there 
was a@ difficulty in explaining what was 
the substance indicated by the word 
* brasill’,” but that its existence long an- 
terior to the supposed discovery of Ame- 
rica was well known. The able editor of 
the first book I have named thus puts the 
question in a note:—*“It is not a little 
singular to find so many notices of brasil 
wood considerably anterior to the dis- 
covery of Brasil by the Portuguese cap- 
tain Peter Alvarez Capralis, which oc- 
curred May 3, 1500. He named it the 
land of the Holy Cross, ‘since, of that store 
of wood, called Brasill.” (Purchas’s ‘ Pil- 
grimes,’ vol. i.) It is probable that 
some wood which supplied a red dye had 
been brought from the East Indies, and 
received the name of Brasil, long previous 
to the discovery of America. In the 
‘Canterbury Tales’ the Host says— 

* Him nedeth not his colour for to dien 

With Brasil, ne with grain of Portingale.’ 
Among the valuable effects of Henry V. 
in 1422 appear ‘ij. graundes peces du 
Bracile, pris 6s. 8d.’ (Rot. Parl.) In 
Sloane MS. 2,584, p. 3, will be found direc- 
tions ‘ for to make brasil to florische lettres 
or to rewle with bookes.’” 

Mr. Halliwell says, “It has nothing to 
do with the country of that name in Ame- 
rica, having been known long before the 


discovery of the New World. It is men- 
tioned by Chaucer ; also in accounts of the 
Grocers’ Company, 1453: (Heath, p. 822 ; 
Harrison’s ‘ Description of England,’ p. 
233). 

Your correspondent doubtless declines 
being influenced by the opinion of Mr, 
Way or the conclusion of Mr. Halli- 
well, and certainly but little appears to 
indicate the substance termed “bra- 
sill.” That it was a dye, or pigment, is 
however clear. It would certainly be de- 
sirable to trace the etymology of the word 
if possible. Foreign authorities seem to 
be no better informed than our own, 
though your correspondent does not say 
that either Cardinal Wiseman or Muratori 
challenged the title of Columbus upon 
such evidence. Perhaps neither would 
have been greatly surprised to find the 
vision of a trade with America in the thir- 
teenth century fade away before a very 
simple fact, that a vegetable substance 
highly prized and much sought for was 
found on the new continent in such abund- 
ance that the locality was named after it. 
It is simply an instance of reversing cause 
and effect. 

In medieval times, when the substance 
was scarce and dear, (as I shall shew it 
was,) probably every portion was used to 
obtain the precious colour,—root, bark, 
stalk, and seed. Its virtues might be ex- 
tracted by various processes applied to 
these parts, which might be boiled for 
the dye, or ground after roasting for the 
colour. There are two or three French 
words which express these processes, and 
which contain the word itself, e.g. braisil- 
lonner, brasilloner, brasiller, to ‘ roast,’ 
‘broil,’ or ‘seeth,’? (Cotgrave;) the last 
form being even now used with the mean- 
ing to ‘sparkle,’ (Spiers). There is also 
abrado, abrasi, to ‘scrape’ or ‘pare,’ in 
the Latin. 

In the instances cited by your con- 
tributor the word stands among others 
in such a way as to give no idea of its 
nature. The articles so named together 
are of the most diverse characters, and 
came from the most diverse parts of the 
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world, and in most of the other early no- 
tices of it which I have seen it is similarly 
cireumstanced. In the following extract, 
however, from a royal Household Account, 
16 Edward III. (a.p. 1343), some clue is 
given as to its scarcity and value, while 
it evidently appears to have been a 
pigment. After an account of expenses 
of banners, &c., and colours for painting 
them, occurs,—*“ Et pro j. quarter’ unius 
libri de brasill’, ij*;” then the following 
colours with their prices, —“2lb. vermilion, 
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164; 3lb. white lead, 12}4; 4 quarter of 
azure, 12‘; cole, 34; saffron, 34; 6lb. of 
candle of Paris, 124; and one quarter of 
carbon, 84.” These were bought for “ ij. 
par’ glasner’, ij. par’ arsonar’, ij. par’ 
waynpayns, 5 pen’ ferr’ et ij. capell’ 
verb’at’? de argento ;” tincelled with the 
arms of Lionel the king’s son, and for 
other arms prepared for a tournament. So 
‘ brasill” was as dear as azure, one of the 
dearest of colours in the year referred to. 
Iam, &., J.B. 


INGULF AND MR, RILEY. 


Mr. Ursay,—It is really a little hard, 
when one has been supporting a man’s 
position with all one’s power, and doing 
what one can to advance his credit in 
more ways than one, for the same man 
to turn sharply round because, in the 
course of such support, one points out 
a few incidental inaccuracies of expres- 
sion. This is what Mr. Riley has just 
done to me. I made a long speech in 
support of Mr. Riley’s views about In- 
gulf, I accepted all his main points, I 
strengthened his case by additional argu- 
ments; but for all this I get no thanks, 
because I casually and good-humouredly 
pvinted out a single mistake. 

Ingulf (i.e. pseudo-Ingulf) turned Duke 
Hugh, father of King Hugh, into a King; 
Mr. Riley turned King Henry, father of 
the Emperor Otto, into an Emperor. I 
remarked, half sportively, that the mis- 
take of Ingulf and the mistake of Mr. 
Riley were exactly the same both in kind 
and degree. If Mr. Riley were to get up 
and support my views about Waltham, or 
about anything else, as strongly as I sup- 
ported his views about Ingulf, and if in 
the course of so doing he were to make 
some such little deduction as this, I really 
do not think that I should quarrel with 
him. 

Till I saw Mr. Riley’s letter, I had 
always looked upon him as a scholar, not 
indeed a scholar like Dr. Guest or Mr. 
Stubbs, but still a painstaking man whose 
labours were of real value. He has now 
done his best to relieve me from this de- 
lusion. If he had held his peace, or al- 


lowed that he had, through inadvertency, 
fallen into a very common mistake, one 
would have thought no more about it. 
But Mr. Riley is not satisfied with so 
doing. He says that, if he errs, he errs 
in good company, and sends me to Wolf- 
gang Meuzel and the “ Penny Cyclopedia” 
to prove that Henry the Fowler was “ Em- 
peror of Germany.” If Mr. Riley really 
does not know the difference between an 
Emperor and a King, if he does not know 
that, from “ Carolus Augustus, a Deo coro- 
natus, magnus et pacificus Romanorum 
Imperator” down to “Franz der Zweite, 
erwihlter Rémischer Kaiser, Kénig in 
Germanien und Jerusalem,” there never 
was, or could be, such a thing as an “ Em- 
peror of Germany,” I am afraid that you, 
Mr. Urzay, will not allow me space to 
explain the whole matter to him. I will 
grant him that to talk of “Emperor of 
Germany ” during the last century was so 
common, and indeed the form is so convee 
nient, that no one would call it a blunder. 
But it never was a legal title, and it is 
quite another matter when you go back 
eight hundred years to Henry, King of 
the East-Franks, father of Otto, Emperor 
of the Romans. I really know nothing 
and care nothing about the blunders or 
inadvertencies either of Wolfgang Menzel 
or of the “ Penny Cyclopedia.” If Mr, 
Riley goes for Saxon history to such 
sources, I do not, Mr. Riley is not an 
Oxford statute-maker nor a Secretary of 
the Protestant Alliance. If he were, one 
could understand his going to second or 
third hand writers. But Mr. Riley has 
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edited several MSS., and he must, one 
would think, know that there are original 
authorities for German as well as for Eng- 
lish history. If Wolfgang Menzel “knows 
something about these matters,” I take 
it that Widukind the monk of Corbey, 
the chronicler of the Saxon dynasty, knew. 
much more. Mr. Riley will find his book 
in either the great or the little Pertz, 
and he will not find Henry called Em- 
peror there. If Mr. Riley shrinks from 
such out of the way studies, he will find, in 
so common a book as the “ Art of Verify- 
ing Dates,” “Henri, Roi de Germa- 
nie,” carefully distinguished from “ Otton, 
Empereur.” If he wants to know more 
about Emperors, he will find something 
in the first book of Piittert Institutiones 
Juris Publici Germanici, Goettinga, 1787: 
and, if he wants the whole recipe for mak- 
ing an Emperor, (and a long job it is,) it 
is to be seen in the second book of the 
Institutions au Droit Public d’ Allemagne, 
Strasbourg, 1771. 

About Hugh and Eadhild, I freely con- 
fess that, speaking extempore at Peter- 
borough, I let pass two errors of the 
pseudo-Ingulf which, sitting here among 
my books, I probably should not have 
let pass. It is perfectly true that Ead- 
hild was married to the elder and not to 
the younger Hugh, and that she was mar- 
ried before the battle of Brunnanburh. 
It is perfectly true that the pseudo-Ingulf 
blunders about both these points. But 
this hardly affects what I said, and, after 
all, what I did say touched on no ques- 
tion of fact. I said that I believed 
that “ Hugo Rex Francorum ” meant the 
elder Hugh, who, though holding regal 
power, though the son of one King and 
the father of another, himself bore no 
higher title than Duke. I still think that 
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it is more likely that Ingulf’s mistake 
was a mistake of title than'a mistake of 
date—that is, than the great mistake of 
987 for 937. But it really does not mat- 
ter the least bit. That it was not a mere 
oversight or slip of the pen is possible 
enough, for, as Mr. Riley says, the mistake 
is made twice. But this only makes my 
parallel between Ingulf and Mr. Riley the 
more perfect. I had thought that, when 
Mr. Riley called King Henry “ Emperor” 
in his Peterborough paper, it was “‘a mere 
oversight or slip of the pen;” but this 
judgment of charity is dispelled, now he 
is again so spoken of in a letter to the 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. , 

As for poor Lady Eadhild, it should 
be remembered that there seems to have 
been an irresistible temptation in all ages 
to blunder about her and her sisters. It 
begins with Widukind and it goes down 
to Dr. Robert Vaughan. Widukind (i. 37) 
calls Eadgyth “filiam Ethmundi Regis 
Anglorum,” where it requires no great 
skill to substitute “ Eadwardi.” Dr. 
Vaughan’s views about the same princess 
I will hand over to the notice of Mr. 
Shirley. 

I think Mr. Riley is not wise to turn 
round and attack his friends, for as a 
friend I was.certainly speaking at Peter- 
borough. But I hope I can afford to return 
good for evil, and I do not the less value 
Mr. Riley’s full and conclusive demolition 
of Ingulf, because he has gone out of his 
way to show (what he might have kept 
to himself) that he does not know the 
difference between a King of Germany 
and an Emperor of the Romans, 

I am, &e., 
EpwWaArp A. FREEMAN. 
Somerleaze, Wells, 
Nov. 19, 1861. 


THE PSEUDO-INGULF, AND HUGH CAPET, &c. 


Mr. Urnsany,—lIn his paper at Peter- 
borough, as I gather from your October 
Number (p. 386), and in his letter in your 
Number for this month (p. 545), Mr. 
Riley speaks of the mistake about Hugh 
Capet, in the so-called History of Ingulf, 
as the mistake of the compiler of that 
work. This is rather too hard upon the 


pseudo-Ingulf. As is often the case with 
him, he here simply follows William of 
Malmesbury, who seems to have made but 
one Hugh out of two. At all events, 
Malmesbury clearly says that the Hugh 
who married one of the daughters of our 
Edward the Elder, was Hugh King of the 
French, who begat Robert, who begat 
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Henry, who begat Philip, who begat King 
Lewis of his own time. (De Gest. Reg., 
ii. 5, 6.) Thus the blunder is Malmes- 
bury’s, and it is not the only one of his 
which has been adopted by the pseudo- 
Ingulf. For instance, the blunder about 
Constantine, King of the Scots, being 
killed at the battle of Brunenburgh, is in 
like manner derived from Malmesbury. 
We cannot much blame the pseudo-Ingulf 
for having been misled by so high an 
authority. 

But 1 am not entering the lists in de- 
fence of the Ingulfian History. Never, 
surely, than it was a fouler forgery fabri- 
cated. The blunder about the Emperor 
Alexius (of which Mr. Freeman rightly 
says, in your October Number, p. 386, 
that it would of itself be enough to upset 
the authenticity of the History) is in 
truth bad enough, in all conscience ; but 
it is even worse, it seems to me, than has 
generally been represented. The pseudo- 
Ingulf makes Abbot Ingulf go to Jeru- 
salem, in company with the Archbishop 
of Mayence. This fixes the date of In- 
gulf’s pilgrimage, according to the pseudo- 
Ingulf, to a.D. 1063 or 4, at which time 
Sigefred, Archbishop of Mayence, made 
the pilgrimage, with a large company of 
ecclesiastics and others. (Ord. Vit., iii. 5 ; 
Chron. Anglie Petriburg. (Sparke and 
Giles,) A.D. 1064.) Consequently, not only 
does the pseudo-Ingulf place Alexius on 
the throne of Constantinople some seven- 
teen years too soon, but he also makes 
the Patriarch Sophronius give the pilgrims 
a warm welcome to Jerusalem some five 
years after he had been laid in his grave. 

But a still more convincing proof that 
Abbot Ingulf could not possibly have writ- 
ten this History may be produced. Ithas 
not, I believe, as yet been properly noticed, 
if noticed at all. Ingulf succeeded to the 
abbey of Crowland on the deposition of 
Wulfketel. Now the valuable (nearly, 
if not quite contemporary) memoir of 
Archbishop Lanfranc, appended to the 
Cambridge C.C.C. MS. of the Saxon 
Chronicle, tells us that Wulfketel was 
deposed in the sixteenth year of Lanfranc’s 
pontificate, i.e. Aug. 29, 1085-6, at a 
council held at “ Cleucestria.” (Gibson’s 
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Sax. Chron. p. 179.) From the Saxon 
Chronicle, under the year 1085, we learn 
that ‘Cleucestria’ is Gloucester, and that 
the council was held there at Christmas 
of that year. Ingulf, all agree, died in 
November, 1109, and therefore, if made 
abbot soon after Wulfketel’s deposition in 
1085, he held the abbey nearly twenty- 
four years. And with this agree the 
genuine early annals of Crowland, of 
which we have a transcript in Ordericus 
Vitalis, lib. iv. cap. 17, made about six 
years after Ingulf’s death; an indepen- 
dent, though much later copy, in Vespasian 
B. xi. of the British Museum ; and a large 
abstract from a third copy in the ap- 
pendix to the fourth volume of Leland’s 
“Itinerary.” All three give twenty-four 
years as the length of Ingulf’s tenure of 
the abbey. We may rest certain, there- 
fore, that the deposition of Abbot Wulf- 
ketel, and the succession of Ingulf, did 
not take place before December, 1085. 
Few such events of that period have their 
dates better authenticated. 

The Ingulfian History, however, places 
these events in a.p. 1075. Here, then, 
is a history professing to be written by 
Abbot Ingulf, yet wrong by ten years as 
to the time when this very Abbot Ingulf 
came over from Normandy into England 
and commenced his rule over Crowland. 
It is difficult to imagine a more incon- 
testable proof that it was not written by 
Abbot Ingulf, nor indeed in or anywhere 
very near his time. 

It is easy enough to see how the pseudo- 
Ingulf, concocting his forgery in the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century, fell into this 
fatal blunder. The genuiue early annals, 
as in Ordericus Vitalis, &c., were still at 
Crowland ; and no doubt formed, as re- 
gards the Crowland History portion of 
his forgery, a large part of the small basis 
of truth upon which the pseudo-Ingulf’s 
huge mass of lies was fubricated. Now 
these annals, after mentioning the execu- 
tion of Earl Waltheof, and the bringing 
his body by Abbot Wulfketel to Crowland, 
then naturally proceeded to mention Wulf- 
ketel’s deposition and Ingulf’s succession : 
there was nothing, in fact, in the interval, 
which they thought it necessary to record, 
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in the brief notices which they give us of 
the early abbots: and with this close men- 
tion of distant events they give us, after 
their manner, no date to any of them. 
After compilers, finding the events men- 
tioned together, and knowing that Wal- 
theof was executed in 1075, would readily 
fall into the error of assigning the same 
year to the other events also. This is 
what is done by the pseudo-Ingulf, or 
rather, perhaps, by some previous compiler 
whom he has followed. 

I think it pretty certain that the 
pseudo-Ingulf was not the first to fall 
into this blunder, and very probable that 
he did here follow some previous compiler. 
The Chron. Angl. Petriburg. of Sparke, 
after relating Waltheof’s execution, and 
the translation of his body to Crowland, 
under 4.D. 1075, then immediately adds 
that Abbot Wulfketel was soon after- 
wards deposed, and succeeded by Ingulf; 
apparently meaning to say that these 
events also took place in the same year, 
or very soon afterwards. This Chronicle, 
which has not received the attention it 


deserves, contains lengthy and valuable 
notices of Spalding Abbey, with many 
shorter notices of the neighbouring houses 
of Crowland and Peterborough,—of the 
latter more especially; it was written, 
no doubt, by a Spalding monk, about 
A.D. 1360-70, and ought to be called 
the Spalding Chronicle. Besides placing 
Abbot Ingulf’s succession under the year 
1075, it has other things in common with 
the Ingulfian forgery ; and has therefore 
been considered to follow it. This, I think, 
can be certainly proved to be not the 
case. It was many years, probably, after 
1370 before the Ingulfian forgery was 
published, and if either writer followed 
the other, I have scarcely any doubt but 
that it was the pseudo-Ingulf who fol- 
lowed the Spalding monk. It seems more 
likely, however, where they contain com- 
mon circumstances of agreement, that they 
derived their materials from a common 
source or sources, some one or more now 
unknown Crowland histories or legends. 
Iam, &., James F, Dimocx. 
Southwell, Nov. 4, 1861. 


OBTRUSH ROOK, YORKSHIRE. 


Mr. UrBAN,—In your review of Mr. 
Bateman’s “Celtic and Saxon Grave- 
hills,’ you make special reference* to 
a “remarkable sepulchral mound, near 
Hartington, called Hob Hurst’s House.” 
In the perusal of Mr. Bateman’s book my 
interest was excited, not so much by the 
peculiar character of the grave-hill in 
question, as by the coincidence in general 
form and structure, and also in name, 
between it and a houe, or tumulus, in this 
district, locally called Obtrush Rook». 





* Gent. Maa., Nov. 1861, p. 497. 

» “**Hobthrust, or rather Hob o’ the Hurst, 
a spirit supposed to haunt woods only.’— Grose, 
Provine, Gloss. Roque, Ruck, a heap.”—WNote, 
Phillips’ Yorkshire, p. 210. The word ruck 
(sounded rook) is in familiar use in the Dales’ 
district, and signifies ‘pile’ or ‘heap:’ thus 
Turf-rook, Stone-rook. Hob of the Hurst in 
our vernacular becomes immediately Hob 0’ t’ 
Hurst. The next step is to transpose the r, (as 
in Ainthrop for Ainthorpe,) which makes it Hob 
o’ t’ rhust, whence the transition to Hobtrus, 
Obtrus, or Obtrush, is easy and certain. I would 
also observe that here, in what was almost lite- 


Mr. Bateman describes Hob Hurst’s 
House as “a conspicuous mound on the 
heathery, uninclosed, and most elevated 
part of Baslow Moor.” It is a circular 
tumulus, composed of sand and gritstones, 
about eleven yards in diameter, and ap- 
pearing to be about six feet high. It 
is then surrounded by a concentric em- 
bankment of stones and sand, four feet 
high and fourteen feet thick at the base, 
the centre diameter of all being twenty- 
two yards. On examination, the mound 
in the centre was found to cover a rect- 
angular cist, or sepulchral chamber, ten 
feet three inches from north to south, by 
nine feet from east to west. 

The following description of Obtrush 
Ruck I take from Professor Phillips’s 
“ Rivers, Mountains, and Sea-coast of 
Yorkshire :’— 





rally the seat of a Scandinavian colony, all the 
grave-mounds are termed houes, as those named 
by Mr. Bateman are called by the Anglo-Saxon 
word low. 











— 
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“It is a conspicuous object for many 
miles round, elevated several feet above 
the moorland, and covered with heath. 
Under this was a great collection of sand- 
stones loosely thrown together. On re- 
moving them, a circle of broader and 
larger stones appeared set on edge, in 
number twenty-five, or, allowing for a 
vacant place, twenty-six. Within this was 
another circle composed of smaller stones set 
edgeways, innumber twenty-five ortwenty- 
six; and the centre of the inner space 
was occupied by a rectangular kist, com- 

of four flagstones set edgeways. 
The sides of this kist pointed east and 
west, and north and south.” 


No discovery of any sepulture was 
made, for unhappily “this place of an- 
cient burial” was said by tradition to have 
“been opened many years ago, and that 
then gold* was found in it.” 
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The parallelism in the two cases is suffi- 
ciently remarkable. Both mounds are 
* conspicuous,” both distinguished by con- 
centric encircling rings, both with central 
rectangular cists similarly constructed, 
the faces of which are similarly fronted 
to the four quarters of the heavens. Both, 
too, are remarkable for the identity of 
the name imposed upon them, and both 
have moreover the same “ uncanny” re- 
putation as being the “abode of an 
unearthly or supernatural being».” 

I regret that I have no measurements 
of Obtrush Ruck, and it is too distant 
from me, and over roads far too rough, to 
be easily accessible from hence in my 
leisure part of one of these short days. 

Iam, &e., J. C. ATKINSON, 

Danby, Grosmont, Nov. 1, 1861. 


THE GLASTONBURY CALENDAR. 


Mr. UrBAN,—I have in my possession 
a Calendar of the fifteenth century, which 
once belonged to the Abbey of Glaston- 
bury, and which was exhibited at Christ- 
church in January last, at the meeting of 
the Christchurch Archeological Associ- 
ation, as recorded in your pages*. Many 
of the commemorations differ from those 
in the revised Roman Breviary, and pro- 
bably the following list of those variations 
may not be unacceptable to your readers. 

I am, &c. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


Dies. Januarius. 
8 Sci’ Luciani socior3 ej*. 

13 Sci’ Hillar’. 
14 Sci’ Mauri Abb’is. 
15 Sci’ Marcelli p’pr m’ris. 
16 Sci’ Sulpicii epi’ et cof’. 
17 Sce’ Prisce virg’ et mrs’. 
18 Sci’ Wulstani epi’ et cof’. 
19 Scor’ ffabia et Sebastiani. 
20 Sce’ Agnetis vir’ et mrs’, 
27 Sci’ Juliani epi’ et cdf’. 
30 Sce’ Batildis regine. 





* I have heard the same statement made lately 
with respect to the contents of some of the houes 
opened in this vicinity three or four years since 
by James Ruddock, and referred to in Mr. Bate- 
man's book at pp. 239—241. 

> Celtic and Saxon Grave-hills, p.88; Phillips’ 
Yorkshire, p. 210. 

© Gent. Maa., March, 1861, p. 309, 


Februarius. 
1 Sce’ Brigide vir’ et m’, 
6 Sce’ Vedasti et Amandi epor’, 
16 Sce’ Juliane virg’ et mr’. 
Martius. 
7 Scar’ perpetue et felic’ m’. 
12 Sci’? Gregorii pap’. 
18 Sci’ Edwardi reg’ et mr’. 
20 Sci’ Cuthberti epi’ et mr’. 
Aprilis. 
4 Sci? Richardi epi’. 
14 Scor’ Tiburcii et valerr’ mris’. 
19 Sci’ Alphegi mris’. 


Mayus. 
4 Sci’ Joh’is Be’ulac epi’ et cof’. 
28 Sci’ Germani epi’ et cdf’. 


Junius. 
1 Sci’ Nichomedis ms’. 
5 Sci’ Bonefacii epi’ et mrs’. 
8 Scor’ Medardi et Gildardi epor’. 
9 T’n’laco’ S. Edmundi arch’. 
16 Translaco’ Sci’ Richardi epi’ [Ci- 
cestrie ]. 
20 Tralacé Sce’ Edwardi regis. 
23 Sce’ Etheldrede virg’ n’ m’ris, 
Julius. 
2 8. Swith’. 
4 T’nslaco’ S. Martini epi’. 
11 T’nslaco’ Sci’ V’ndicti. 
15 T’nslaco’ Sci’ Swithuni. 
17 Sci’ Kenelmi reg’ et mrs’. 
18 Sci’ Arnulphi reg’ et mrs’, 
27 Scor’ Septe’ tormienciu’. 
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- 28 Sci? Sampsonis epi’ et conf’. 
81 Sci’ Germani epi’ et conf’. 
Augustus. 
4 Sci’ Oswaldi reg’ et mrs’. 
6 Scor’ Sixti = et Agap’. 
19 Sci’ Magni m 
23 Scor’ Thimothei et Appoll’. 
27 Sci’ Ruphi mrs’. 
81 Sce’ Cuthburge reg’ n’ mrs’. 
Septembris. 
4 Translaco’ S. Cathberti. 
5 Sce’ Bertini Abb’. 
16 Sce’ Edithez v’ n’ mrs’. 
17 Sci’ Lamberti epi’ et mrs’. 
25 Sci’ ffirmini epi’ et mr’. 
October (sic). 
2 Sci’? Leodegarii epi’ et m’ris. 


6 Sce’ ffidis virg’ no’ mrs’. 
10 Sci’ Gereonis soc3 ei’ mr’. 
11 Sci’ Nichasii soc; ei* mru’. 
15 Sci? Wulfranci epi’ et cof’. 
16 S. Michael’ i’ mote’. 

23 Sci’ Romani epi’ et cof’. 
81 Sci’ Quintini mris’. 


Novembris. 
6 Sci’ Leonardi abb’. 
13 Sci’ Bricii epi’ et co’fessoris. 
15 Sci? Macuti epi’ et cof’. 
18 Oct? sci’ martini. 
26 Sci’ Lini pape. 


December (sic). 
7 Oct? Sci’? Andree. 
16 O Sapiencia. 


THE CHURCH OF SAN CLEMENTE, ROME. 


Mr. Unspan,—As one who appreciates, 
doubtless with the majority of your read- 
ers, your interesting history of ancient 
mosaics, which so largely contributed to 
the adornment of the early churches, I 
may perhaps: be permitted to direct at- 
tention to a discrepancy, at page 472, 
between the letterpress and illustration, 
which will be obvious to those who are 
familiar with the attractive church under 
notice, or who have referred to the inte- 
rior view of the choir and sanctuary. 

The ciborium over the high altar, to 
which your description refers, is most 
probably that in the church of Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin, not far distant: al- 
though it would also be applicable to that 
in Santa Cecilia, on the opposite side of 
the Tiber, both of which have remark- 
ably elegant canopies of the Roman Gothic 
of the thirteenth century, with cusps, 
crockets, and pinnacles. 

The ciborium in San Clemente is of a 
debased Roman style, the precursor of the 
more graceful form such as you describe. 
The four columns and entablature are 
surmounted by a range of small pillars, 
supporting a pediment. It is probably 
coeval with the throne, which is of the 
twelfth century (4.D. 1112), and bears 
the following inscription :— 

ANASTASIVS PRESBITER CARDINALIS 
HVIVS TITVLI HOCOPVS CEPITET PERFECIT. 

The ciborium is plain, and not inlaid 
with mosaic as in the instance of the 

10 


beautiful ambry, Paschal-candlestick, and 
other work of the thirteenth century, of 
the school of Master Cosmatus. 

You will have heard with pleasure that 
the excellent prior, Father Mullooly, Ord. 
Preed., has persevered in the researches 
whereby he first disclosed the remains of 
the Constantine basilica under the existing 
church, and that there is every proba- 
bility of tracing out the primitive plan. 

A curious ciborium, of kindred cha- 
racter with that of San Clemente, exists 
in the venerable church of the ancient 
patron of England, St. Giorgio in Ve- 
babro: instead of the low pediment, it 
has a secondary range of small columns, 
supporting an octagonal cupola of pleasing 
form.—I am, &c., 

C. A. BUCKLER. 

Oxford, Nov. 14. 


[We are much obliged to Mr. Buckler 
for pointing out this slip of the pen, and 
for his interesting letter. He has reminded 
us also of a similar slip of memory in the 
description of the mosaics in the choir 
of St. Vitale at Ravenna: the Bishop 
Maximianus is said to be attired in an 
alb and cope; it should be alb and chasuble. 
In both instances the engravings correct 
the text; it is evident at a glance that 
the Bishop has on his chasuble (or apron), 
and not his cope (or cloak). It is worthy 
of notice that the form of the alb (or sur- 
plice)'and the stole worn by the priest and 
deacon are exactly the same as that now 
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‘used in the English Church, and different 
from that in use in the modern Roman 
Church. At St. Clemente it is evident 
that the ciborium bas not a vestige of 
Gothic work or of mosaics. Our excuse 
is that those engravings were not before 
us at the time of writing these papers, 
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and we trusted too much to memory, with- 
out referring to our notes taken on the 
spot. We trust that no other similar over- 
sights will be found in this series of papers, 
the preparation of which has been attended 
with considerable labour, and has occu- 
pied much time.—Eb. ] 


NORTHBOROUGH AND GLINTON CHURCHES. 


Mr. Ursan,—Permit a constant reader 
of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINE to point 
out an error in your October number,—an 
error made more remarkable by the usual 
accuracy of your reports. 

In recording the proceedings of the 
Archeological Institute at Peterborough, 
you mention the excursion of July 27. 
At p. 385 you say,— “The next place 
visited was Northborough, the church of 
which has by way of a south transept 
a chantry chapel of bold Decorated work, 
and of a magnificence overpowering to the 
older part of the edifice; it was erected 
by the last of the family of Delamere.” 

So far your description is perfectly 
accurate, but as Northborough Church has 
no spire, and is dedicated to St. Andrew, 
I imagine that the remainder of the para- 
graph was intended as a description of 
Glinton church ; if so, it is quite correct, 
and probably the type has been misplaced. 
This portion of the paragraph should 
have been connected with the paragraph 
at the head of the second column of p. 385. 


With reference to the oft-repeated story 
that the effigies in Glinton Church and 
churchyard were taken from the niches 
in the chantry chapel of Northborough 
Church, it will be sufficient to say that 
both effigies at Glinton are longer than 
the longest niches at Northborough. 

I am, &c. 
THE CURATE OF GLINTON. 

Glinton, Market Deeping, 

Nov. 18, 1861. 


P.S. You say in your report that “the 
effigy of a lady in wimple and long veil 
still remains exposed to the weather in 
Glinton churchyard.” This effigy is al- 
lowed to occupy its present position out 
of regard to the feelings of an old inha- 
bitant of Glinton, otherwise it would ere 
this have been removed to a place of 
shelter. 

[We are much obliged to our cor- 
respondent for pointing out this error, 
which is, as he surmises, purely a typo- 
graphical displacement. } 


RIPON MINSTER. 


Mr. Ursay,—In my summer holyday 
I have been visiting our northern cathe- 
drals, and among them Ripon. Mr. J. H. 
Parker, in his invaluable “Companion,” 
without which no archeologist ought to 
travel, suggests that the crypt under the 
crossing was used for the exhibition of 
St. Wilfrid’s relics, and very justly and in 
his own pleasant way throws discredit 
upon the notion of its employment as a 
confessional. The crypt has two entrances, 
one from behind the canons’ stall on the 
south-west of the choir, by a flight of 
steps, and the other by an inclined plane 
and stairs from the angle formed by the 
eastern half-bay of the nave, and the 
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curious south-west pillar of the lantern- 
tower. At the head of the crypt, in the 
centre of the east wall, is a large but 
shallow recess, which might conveniently 
contain the “relics;” in the south wall, 
facing the perforation known as St. Wil- 
frid’s Needle, is a deeper but smaller re- 
cess; and another of the same character 
is in the north wall. In the north-west 
corner of the west wall is the doorway 
communicating with the stairs from the 
canons’ stall, the entrance from the 
nave being in the south-west corner of 
the south wall. Each of the smaller re- 
cesses has on its upper surface a long 
orifice, into which I could pass my hand, 
41 
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and when a candle was placed within the 
aumbry-like niche, it burned freely, shew- 
ing that the perforation was designed for 
purposes of ventilation, and in all likeli- 
hood intended to receive a lamp. Three 
low steps, turned slightly northward, are 
below St. Wilfrid’s Needle, (a mere hole 
pierced through the wall,) on the topmost 
step of which tradition says that women 
knelt for confession, while the priest at- 
tended on the other side; if any priest 
ever did so, it must have been in the atti- 
tude described by heralds as couchant or 
recumbent. I cannot help thinking that 
the St. Wilfrid’s hole was originally a re- 
cess for a light, like the two others, and 
has been afterwards perforated through to 
the other or north side, where the sill is 
on the level of the stair, and the arch 
is broadly splayed upwards, The lights 
would thus have been most ingeniously 


placed to illuminate the relics at the upper 
end of the crypt, and to direct the passage 
of the pilgrims across its lower end from 
stair to stair. Under the ledge of the 
recess in the south wall the verger lately 
discovered, in a deep hole, a considerable 
quantity of bones, human and animal. 
I was happy to learn that Mr. Gilbert 
Scott has given an estimate for the re- 
storation of this interesting building, in- 
cluding the removal of the atrocious 
modern roof of the nave. At Lincoln 
I observed a fact which I have not yet 
seen noted,—the opening of two fine re- 
cessed portals at the extreme ends of the 
west front, hitherto walled up; this ju- 
dicious act is due to Dr. Jeremie, the Sub- 
dean, whilst in residence.—I am, &c. 


Maocxkenziz Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 
Filey, Yorkshire. 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Ursan,—In this age of “ restora- 
tion” it is a matter for regret that no- 
thing is done to restore this, certainly not 
the least interesting of our cathedral 
churches, 

To those of your readers not familiar 
with it, I would state that in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, in order to give more 
light to the church, the small Norman 
windows of the triforium were removed, 
and larger ones, of late Gothic, inserted. 
To accomplish this the roof was replaced 


by a wooden one: it was no doubt intended 
to be temporary, but it remains to this 
day, and presents a painful contrast to 
the beautiful vaulting of the rest of the 
church. 

Is there no fund applicable to the re- 
storation of this church? if not, why do 
not the Dean and Chapter endeavour to 
obtain by subscription a fund for the 
purpose of putting it in a state more 
creditable to the diocese and the nation ? 

Nov. 18, 1861. G. W. D. 


SAMBENITO AND COROZA. 


Mr. Urpay,—Will you allow me to 
ask a question concerning the following 
description of a procession of the victims 
of an Auto da Fé, which I find in “ Gil 
Blas :”— 


“Tban primeso los dominicos, 
precedidos del Estandaste de la fe, 6 peu- 
don del santo tribunal. Tros de dichos 
religiosos venian los reos, con sus capo- 
tillos 6 especie de escapularios, de tela 
amarilla, formada en ellos por la parte 
anterior y posterior el aspa de san Andres, 
de tela roja, llamada sambenito, y todos 
con corozas en la cabeza, con llamas pin- 
tados las de los condurados 4 la hoguera, 
y sin Ellos los de los otros de menor pena.” 


(‘ The Dominican fathers went first, pre- 
ceded by the Standard of the Faith, or 
Banner of the Holy Tribunal. Behind 
these “religious” come the culprits, with 
their short cloaks—or kind of scapulars— 
of yellow cloth, called sambenito, the cross 
of St. Andrew, of red cloth, being depicted 
on them in front and behind, and all with 
corozas—or high paper caps in the shape 
of a sugar-loaf—on their heads, the caps 
of those condemned to the stake having 
painted flames, and those of the others 
sentenced to a less punishment being 
without them.’) 

Can you inform me whether the sam- 
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benito and coroza were confined to the 
victims of the Spanish Auto da Fé? or 
did they also form a part of the dress of 
the victims or penitents in these proces- 
sions in Italy and Portugal ? 

When and where was the punishment 
by fire first inflicted by the Inquisition ? 
Was it at Toulouse, where Innocent the 
Third’s missionary, Father Dominic, first 
established a tribunal to enquire concern- 
ing all persons supposed to be unfriendly 
to the interests of Rome? Or was it Tor- 
quemada, the chief Inquisitor in Spain, 
who first introduced this punishment for 
those who were striving to subvert the 
established religion? I am aware that 


death by fire was adopted as an evasion of 
the merciful maxim of the Church, “ Ec- 
clesia non novit sanguinem.” 

Though generally mentioned in Eng- 
land with abhorrence, I find one defender 
of the Inquisition among English judges, 
The Recorder of London, Sir John Howell, 
iu 1670, at the trial of the Quaker Penn, 
used these words,—“ Certainly it will not 
be well with us till something like unto 
the Spanish Inquisition be in England.” 

IT am, &e. E. J. THACKWELL, 
Barrister-at-law. 


14, Queen’s-road, Regent’s-park, 
Nov. 6, 1861. 


DUGDALE’S WARWICKSHIRE: MONUMENTS OF THE BURDETTS. 


Mr. Ursay,—I know not whether any 
previous correspondent of yours has no- 
ticed the following instance of editorial 
slovenliness in the edition of ‘“ Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire” printed in 1730. 

In that book the article “ Sekindon” 
(Seckington as now written) occupies 
pages 1126, 27; and there is no plate. 
The article “ Shuttenton” follows in pages 
1127, 28, 29; and embodies on page 1128, 
headed by the words “On the North Side 
of the Church,” a plate of two monuments 
of the Burdett family; one mural with 
many figures, the other a female figure 
recumbent. 

Now in the very small church of Shut- 
tenton there is no such monument, nor 
well ever can have been: for the recum- 
bent one in particular, unless the existing 
seats or benches were away, there cannot 
have been room. Moreover, the owner- 
ship of the Burdetts there is but a thirty 
or forty acres, without a building or the 
vestige of one. But of all Sekindon, land 
and advowson, they have for generations 
been owners; residing, too, on their ad- 
joining lordship of Bramcote: and in 
Sekindon Church, some four times larger 
than that at Shuttenton, there are still 
the very monuments the plate represents. 


Reference to the original edition of 
the work (1656) exposes the blunder: for 
there, Sekindon embodies the plate, (on 
p. 814,) and Shuttenton has no plate at 
all, 

My father, an occasional correspondent 
of yours up to his death (1820), has 
noted with his pencil on the plate of 1730 
“Gone, 1800;” but there, so far as ap- 
pears, his observation of the matter seems 
to have ended.—I am, &c. 


StantEY D. WOLFERSTAN. 
Statfold, Nov. 19, 1861. 


[The edition referred to is that in 
2 vols. folio, issued by Dr. William 
Thomas, and described by him as “re- 
vised, augmented, and continued.” He, 
however, was very careless in his authori- 
ties, and manifestly took little pains in 
gaining information. This, which is the 
judgment of Mr. Gough, is evident to the 
most cursory inspector, and indeed is so 
well known, that we should not have 
needed to print our correspondent’s letter, 
but for the valuable information that he 
supplies regarding the monuments of the 
Burdett family. ] 
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Che Note-book of Splbanus Arban. 


[ Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian interest 
which do not appear to demand more formal treatment. SYLVANUS URBAN invites 
the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve a record of many things 
that would otherwise pass away. | 








Literary Discovertes tv Asta Minor.—The Moniteur lately published the 
following report to the Minister of State from M. Perrot, formerly a pupil of 
the French school at Athens, who has been charged with a scientific mission in 
Asia Minor :— 

* Angora (ancient Ancyra), Aug. 28. 

“T have made a valuable epigraphic discovery. 

“We found, in visiting the vicinity of the temple, all the first part of the Greek 
translation of the Testament of Augustus, of which Hamilton copied the end. 
Having ascertained that it existed in a good state of preservation behind a wall 
of bricks, forming the back of a Turk’s house, we purchased the wall and pulled 
it down. By labouring from morning to evening during five days I have made 
a copy of the inscription. I have eight columns complete—not like those of 
Hamilton, for at least several of them are the beginnings or ends only of columns ; 
and that brings me down to the middle of the third column of the Latin, and fills 
up many blanks in the original text, which is much more mutilated than has been 
believed from the copies hitherto used. The first four columns of my Greek text 
also contains omissions, but in the fourth and the three following ones only a word 
here and there is wanting. 

“T cannot tell you all the new facts that my discovery makes known respecting 
the life of Augustus, the honours which he received, &c. At the end of the first 
column of the Latin is a blank which is made up by the columns of the Greek 
text. They speak of the ‘absolute power’ which he refused, the ‘ prefecture’ 
which he exercised, the ‘ consulate for life’ which he would not accept, the ‘ pre- 
fecture of morals,’ and his title of ‘ Prince of the Senate,’ all which are wanting in 
the Latin. The date also of his testament is given. By means of these supple- 
ments I can add much more than I had dared to hope to the knowledge and true 
interpretation of this important epigraphic monument. 

“T am at this moment in negotiation for the purchase of the adjacent house, 
which contains the middle part of the inscription. That which Hamilton had 
partially pulled down only contains the end. The text which he gives begins 
Table 4 of the Latin. There are probably, therefore, two columns of Greek to 
find, in order to re-establish the text of this important inscription, and I hope that 
I shall succeed in discovering them. As to the Latin text, it is more damaged 
than I had expected. Nevertheless, in spite of all it has suffered, there is much 
to gain from an attentive perusal of it. 

“The great defect of the copies which have hitherto served, appears to me to be 
not so much their inexactness, the errors being easy to correct, as the absence of 
any precise indication of the length of the blanks. Those persons who have 
endeavoured to fill up the vacancies, however great their sagacity, thus run the 
risk of putting a phrase where there were two words, and two words where there 
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was a phrase. As the taking of a general stamped impression is impossible—first, 
for the Latin inscription, on account of the deep holes which have been made in 
several places, so that the surface sinks to the depth of several centimetres*; and 
second, for the Greek inscription, on account of the props which we have been 
obliged to lean against the wall, in order to support the roof of the house—this 
is what we have resolved on, and which will remedy the above defect. We shall 
bring back, in addition to the stamped portions which will give the form of the 
characters, something which will permit the voids to be measured with almost 
mathematical exactness. M. Guillaume has had the patience to reduce to scale, 
stone by stone, all the surfaces which bear inscriptions—that is to say, the two 
faces of the pronaos and the external wall of the cella, at the same time indicating 
the slightest cracks and the true width of them. On his sheets I will put the 
two inscriptions, measured by compass, making thereby, as it were, a true copy, 
a real photograph of them.” 


ANTIQUITIES PROM CyRENE.—The following extract from the “ Malta Times” 
of October 24 gives an interesting account of the means employed to procure the 
antique remains from Cyrene to which we recently alluded», and which we intend 
at a future day fully to describe :— 

“HM. steam-frigate ‘ Melpomene,’ 51 guns, Capt. Ewart, returned from Marsa 
Sousah, on Thursday last [Oct. 17], whither she had been sent by order of the 
Admiralty to ship further sculptures discovered in the ruins of the ancient city of 
Cyrene by Lieut. R. M. Smith, Royal Engineers, and Lieut. E. A. Porcher, Royal 
Navy. She left Malta on the 23rd September, and arrived at Marsa Sousah on 
the evening of the 26th. The sculptures, packed in sixty-three cases, were trans- 
ported to the place of embarkation on three artillery wagons, sent from Malta 
for the purpose, dragged by a party of seamen and marines, under the command 
of Lieut. Carter, the smaller objects being carried by camels. The transport 
occupied from the 28th September to the 13th October, the distance from Cyrene 
to the coast being about twelve miles, Cyrene itself occupying a height about two 
thousand feet above the sea. The operations connected with the transport were 
much facilitated on this occasion by the excellent arrangements made by Capt. 
Ewart, who had had considerable experience in the transport of heavy marbles, 
while employed some years ago in embarking the discoveries of Sir Charles Fellowes 
at Xanthus; and who, it will be remembered, was the only officer of the party 
landed who escaped the deadly fever of the country. 

“ Depéts of provisions, both at Cyrene and on the shore, were established by his 
orders, to enable the work being carried on in the event of communication with 
the ship being interrupted by the weather. These proved of great service, as for 
half the time of the ship’s stay boats could not land on account of the surf. By 
an ingenious device of Capt. Ewart, the wagons were fitted with a steering 
apparatus and man-harness, which materially contributed to the safety and com- 
parative ease with which the heavily-loaded wagons were taken through a very 
difficult and mountainous country, over a road roughly laid down for the purpose 
before the ship arrived. By means of these and other thoughtful arrangements, 
the whole of the heavy marbles were brought down in three trips, and safely 
embarked.” 





® The centimetre is about one-third of an inch, English. 
» Gent. Maa., November, 1861, p. 477. 








Five Jatakas, containing a Fairy Tale, 
a Comical Story, and Three Fables, 
In the original Pali Text, accompanied 
with a Translation and Notes. By V. 
Fauspétt. (Copenhagen; and Williams 
and Norgate, London. §8vo., viii. and 
72 pp.)—Folk-lore always interests us, 
and the more so the more ancient it is, 
the more it takes us back to the cradle of 
our races, the golden East. The collec- 
tion now before us is short, but very valu- 
able. Its date is about the fourth century 
after Christ, but as it is only a translation 
and adaptation of older materials, it ac- 
tually points back to times before the 
Christian era. Not being learned in 
Oriental lore, we will not attempt to 
grapple with the minutie of the text and 
translation. But we are in good hands, 
for Mr. Fausbéll is a ripe and exact 
scholar, We would only direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to the mine here 
opened out. As a specimen we will ex- 
tract the prototype of our old friend, the 
fable of the ass in the lion’s skin :— 


“Tue SIHACAMMA-BIRTH. 


“That is not the roar of a lion.’ This 
the Master related, while living at Jeta- 
vana, concerning Kokdlika. The latter 
was, at that time, desirous of reciting the 
sarabhanna. The Master having heard 
this incident related a tale :— 

“In times past, while Brahmadatta 
reigned in Béranasi, Bodhisatta having 
been born in an agriculturist’s family, 
when grown up gained his livelihood by 
tilling the ground, 

“At this time a merchant wanders 
about trafficking by the help of an ass. 
In every place he comes to, having taken 
his merchandise from the back of the ass, 
he clothes him in a lion’s skin, and lets 
him loose into the rice and barley-fields. 
The watchers of the field, on seeing him 
and believing him to be a lion, dare not 
approach. 

“One day, then, this merchant having 
taken his stand at the entrance of a town, 
while causing his breakfast to be pre- 
pared, lets loose the ass into a barley- 
field, having previously clothed him in 
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the lion’s skin. The watchers of the field 
believing him to be a lion, and not daring 
to approach him, went home and told the 
matter. The inhabitants of the whole 
town, after seizing their weapons, while 
blowing the conchs and sounding the 
drums, drew near to the field, and shouted 
aloud. Terrified with the fear of death, 
the ass brayed like an ass. Knowing him 
then to be an ass, Bodhisatta pronounced 
the first stanza :— 

1. ‘ That is not the roar of a lion, 

Nor a tiger, nor a panther ; 

Clothed in a lion’s skin, 

A wretched ass roars.’ 
The inhabitants of the town, also know- 
ing him to be an ass, killed him by break- 
ing his bones, and went away, carrying 
with them the lion’s skin. The merchant 
then, having come and seen the unfortu- 
nate ass, pronounced the second stanza :— 

2. ‘ For a long time, indeed, the ass did eat 

That green barley, 
Clothed in a lion’s skin ; 
But when roaring he committed himself.’ 

* While he said this, the ass died there. 

“The Master having given this moral 
instruction, he summed up the Jataka 
thus:—‘ At that time the ass was Koké- 
lika, but the wise agriculturist I.’”— 
(pp. 39, 40.) 

The translation is as literal as the sub- 
ject will permit; and some untranslated 
Jétakas are added, one being in the Pali 
version of the Southern Buddhists, and 
also in the Sanscrit version of the North- 


ern Buddhists. 





The Wisdom of Solomon. Illuminated 
by Samuel Stanesby. (Griffith and Far- 
ren.)—We have on two or three previous 
oceasions noticed Mr. Stanesby’s illus- 
trated works. The one before us is his 
last production, and we think it his best. 
The selection of “wise sayings” is made 
with good taste, and the illuminated bor- 
ders in which they are set are very effec- 
tive. It is not too much to say that this, 
which is one of the earliest illustrated 
books of the season, is likely also to be 
one of the most popular—that is, if real 
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merit may be allowed to reckon for any- 
thing in determining the public choice. 





Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales. By 
Frances Freetine Broperir. With 
Illustrations by her brother, Thomas Hood. 
(Griffith and Farren.)—If young people of 
the present day are not both wiser and 
better than the juveniles of former genera- 
tions, we fear it must be very much their 
own fault, when they have such writers as 
Mrs. Broderip to give them books that 
convey not a few hints of worldly wisdom, 
and a sound moral—which cannot be pre- 
dicated of “Puss in Boots,” or “Cin- 
derella,” or “ Jack and the Bean-stalk”— 
and yet are as amusing as any of those re- 
nowned histories, if not more so. Without 
setting up fora great teacher, Mrs. Bro- 
derip very cleverly inculcates many useful 
lessons, and those who read the “Gilt 
Pin,” the “Fatal Effects of Curiosity,” 
“Little Pitchers have long Ears,” or the 
“Tll-tempered Weathercock,” may very 
probably be cured of several evil habits, 
whilst they certainly will be amused at 
the serio-comic tone which the daughter of 
Thomas Hood employs ; and further grati- 
fication will be derived from the spirited 
illustrations which her brother has fur- 
nished ; “ Speckleback in the Fairy’s Car” 
is as fanciful as could be desired. 





The Life-boat. (Published by the Royal 
National Life-boat Institution, John-street, 
Adelphi. )—The terrible storms with which 
we have so recently been visited, forcibly 
plead the cause of the active and praise- 
worthy Society that issues this little quar- 
terly publication. The fact, we fear, is 
not sufficiently known, that upwards of 
eight hundred lives are lost and a million 
and a-half of property destroyed by ship- 
wreck on our coasts every year, and that 
the chief hope of the drowning mariner 
is on the life-boats (now 115 in number) 


The Life-boat. 
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which this Society maintains. This is 
a task that we think ought not to be left 
to voluntary benevolence—Parliamentary 
grants are made every year for less worthy 
objects—but whilst it yet is so, no one can 
do wrongly who contributes his mite to 
enable the Institution to meet its self- 


imposed obligations. 





The East Anglian. (Lowestoft: Tymms.) 
—Weare glad to see that the really valu- 
able communications that appear in this 
unpretending little work have secured to 
it a fair amount of patronage, and that 
in future six numbers (instead of four) are 
to be issued yearly. The numbers for the 
last six months, which are now before us, 
contain much to interest East Anglian 
antiquaries, such as “ A Visitation of the 
Monumental Heraldry of Suffolk ;” “Coats 
of Arms in Essex Churches ;” “ List 
of the Round Towers of East Anglia ;” 
“Extracts from Parish Registers,” &c., 
&c.,—matters which we have no room 
to quote, but which we recommend our 
readers to study for themselves. 





History, Opinions and Lucubrations, 
of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. From the 
“ Tatler,” by Steele and Addison. With 
Introduction, Notes and Illustrations, by 
H. R. Montgomery, Author of “ Thos. 
Moore, his Life, Writings, and Contem- 
poraries,” &., &c. Illustrated with a Se- 
ries of Photographs. (Longmans.)—The 
rather full title of this work relieves us 
from the necessity of any lengthened 
comment. The selection of passages so 
as to form an imaginary biography of our 
old friend Isaac Bickerstaff is made, on 
the whole, judiciously, and though some 
of the photographs are not in the first 
style of the art, they yet are interesting 
as evidence of the spread of this new 
mode of illustrating books. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return appeared. 





EccLEsiastTicaL. 

Nov. 8. The Queen has been pleased to sepa- 
rate the Bahama Isiands und their dependencies, 
together with the Turks and Caicos Islands, 
from the see and diocese of Jamaica, and to con- 
stitute the said islands and their dependencies 
into a separate see and diocese, to be called the 
. bishopric of Nassau. Her Majesty has also been 

pleased to appoint the Ven. Charles Caulfeild, 
D.D. (now Archdeacon of the Bahamas,) to be 
ordained and consecrated the first Bishop of the 
said see of Nassau. 

Nov. 12. Congé @élire to the Dean and Chap- 


Parliament, entitled “‘An Act to amend the 
Laws relating to Fisheries of Salmon in Eng- 
land.” 

Sir James Hope, K.C.B., Rear-Admiral of the 
White Squadron of H.M.’s Fleet (holding the 
temporary rank of Vice- Admiral), Commander- 
in-Chief of H.M.’s ships and vessels on the East 
India and China station, permitted to accept and 
wear the insignia of the Imperial Order of the 
Legion of Honour of the Second Class, conferred 
on him in approbation of his distinguished ser- 
vices before the enemy during the recent com- 
bined operations of British and French forces 

gainst China. 





ter of the cathedral church of Gl ter em- 
powering them to elect a Bishop of the see of 
Gloucester and Bristol, the same being void by 
the translation of the Right Rev. Father in God 
Charles Baring, D.D., late Bishop thereof, to 
the see of Durham ; the Rev. William Thomson, 
D.D., recommended to be by them ‘elected Bi- 
shop of the said see of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

Oct. 22. Viscount Monck to be Captain-Gene- 
ral and Governor-in-Chief in and over H.M.’s 
Provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, and of the Island of Prince Edward, and 
Governor-General in and over all H.M.’s Pro- 
vinces on the continent of North America and 
of the Island of Prince Edward. 

Philip Edmond Wodehouse, esq., C.B. (now 
Governor of British Guiana), to be the Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope and its dependencies, 
and to be H.M.’s High Commissioner for the 
settling and adjustment of the affairs of the ter- 
ritories adjacent or contiguous to the eastern 
frontier of the said colony. 

Sir Dominick Daly, knt., to be Captain-General 
and Governor-in-Chief in and over the Culony 
of South Australia. 

John Stephen Hampton, esq., to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony 
of Western Australia. 

The Hon. William Gordon Cornwallis Eliot, 
now Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Athens, 
to be Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The Hon. William Stuart, Secretary to H.M.’s 
late Legation at Naples, to be Secretary to H.M.’s 
Legation at Athens. 

Mr. Zebina Eastman approved of as Consul 
at Bristol for the United States of America. 

William Joshua Ffennell, esq., and Frederick 
Eden, esq., to be Inspectors of Fisheries for three 
years, under an Act passed in the last Session of 
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Nov. 1. Frederic Henry Crowe, esq., now 
British Vice-Consul at Bengazi, to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Cairo. 

Mr. William B. West approved of as Consul at 
Galway for the United States of America. 

Robert Wilson and Charles George Pantin, 
esqrs., to be Members of the Legislative Council 
of the Island of Trinidad. 

Nov. 8. William Charles Whitman, esq., to be 
a member of the Legislative Council of the Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia. 

John Smale, esq., to be a member of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Colony of Hongkong. 

William Dumaresq Wright, esq., to be Landing 
Surveyor at St. John’s River, Colombo. 

William Edward Thompson Sharpe, esq., to be 
Assistant Agent at Kandy. 

Edward Newnham Atherton, esq., to be As- 
sistant Agent at Kurnegolle, in the island of 
Ceylon. 

Mr. Anders Westenholz, approved of as Con- 
sul-General in London for H.M. the King of 
Denmark. 

Nov. 12. Senor Thomaz Ribeiro dos Santos 
approved of as Consul-General at Bristol for 
H.M. the King of Portugal and the Algarves. 

Nov. 15. Robert Adams, esq., M.D., President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, to 
be Surgeon in Ordinary to Her Majesty in Ire- 
land, in the room of James William Cusack, esq., 
M.D., deceased. 

The Right Rev. Chas. Lord Bishop of Durham 
to be one of the Commissioners for the purposes 
of “The Durham University Act, 1861,” in the 
room of the Hon. and Rt. Rev. Henry Montagu, 
late Bishop of Durham, deceased. 

Nov. 19. David Mason, esq., M.D., to be a 
Member of the Legislative Council of the Island 
of Jamaica. 

Mr. Heinrich Danelsberg approved of as Consul 
at Singapore for his Royal Highness the Grand 
Duke of Oldenburgh. 
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Nov. 22. Mr. William Blanchard approved 
of as Consul at Melbourne for the United States of 
America. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 
Nouv. 1. Borough of Plymouth. Walter Mor- 
rison, esq., of Malham Tarn-house, Yorkshire, 


Births. 
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in the room of William Henry Edgeumbe (com- 
monly called Viscount Valletort), now a Peer af 
the United Kingdom. 

Nov.12. City of Lincoln, — Charles Seely, 
esq., of Heighington, Lincolnshire, in the room 
of Major Gervaise Tottenham Waldo Sibthorp, 
deceased. 





BIRTIIS, 


June 20. At Meerut, the wife of Col. Walter, 
C.B., Commanding H.M.’s 35th Regt., a son. 

Aug. 18. At Simla, the wife of Capt. J. F. 
Raper, H.M.’s Bengal Artillery, a dau. 

Aug. 20. At Murree, the wife of J. G. Bushman, 
H.M.’s 21st Light Dragoons, a dau. 

Sept. 3. At Bangalore, Madras, the wife of 
Captain Greenway, H.M.’s 50th M.N.I., a son. 

Sept. 6. At Dinapore, the wife of Lieut. Henry 
Montgomery Burlton, of H.M.’s Bengal Army, 
a dau. 

Sept. 7. At Simla, the wife of Lieut.-Col. C, H. 
Blunt, a dau. 

Sept. 8. At Simla, the wife of Major Connell, 
R.A., a son. 

Sept. 10. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Madras, the 
wife of Capt. E. H. Couchman, Assist. Adjutant- 
General, Madras Artillery, a dau. 

At Jhansi, Central India, the wife of C. O’L, L. 
Prendergast, esq., H.M.’s 52nd Regt., a son. 

Sept. 14. At King William’s-town, British 
Kaffraria, the wife of Col. Arthur Horne, 2nd 
Batt. 13th Light Infantry, a son. 

Sept. 16. At Madras, the wife of W. 8. White- 
side, esq., H.M.’s Madras Civil Service, a dau. 

Sept. 23. At Belgaum, Bombay, the wife of 
Capt. Edward William Bray, H.M.’s 83rd Regt., 
a son. 

Sept. 28. At Simla, the wife of Capt. A. R. 
Fuller, Royal (late Bengal) Artillery; Director 
of Public Instruction in the Punjaub, a son. 

Oct. 8. At Heath Villas, Penge, the wife of the 
Rev. Jas. Turner, a dau. 

At Kurrachee, the wife of Major W. L. Mere- 
wether, C.B., a son. 

Oct. 12. At Trivandrum, Travancore, the wife 
of Major Greenaway, Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 

Oct. 16. At Malta, the wife of Major Webber 
Smith, 22nd Regt., a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. J. Lawrance Bol- 
ton, R.A., a dau. 

Oct.17, At Bewick Folly, Northumberland, 
the wife of John Riddell, esq., a son. 

Oct. 19. At Melton-hall, near Woodbridge, the 
wife of J. R. Wood, esq., a son. 

Oct. 20. At Ickleton, Cambridgeshire, the wife 
of the Rev. F. 8. Margetts, a dau. 

Oct. 21. At Twickenham, the wife of George 
Booth, esq., a son. 

In Upper Brook-st., Mrs. Edward Hamilton, 
a son. 

Oct. 22. In Chesterfield-st., Mayfair, the Hon. 
Mrs. Okeover, a dau. 

In Wyndham-pl., Bryanston-sq., the wife of 
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the Rev. G. Crespigny La Motte, Rector of Den- 
ton, Kent, a son. 

In Devonshire-pl., W., the wife of Gordon E. 
Surtees, esq., a dau. 

At the Court, Wellington, Somerset, the wife 
of George Smith Fox, esq., a son. 

Oct. 23. At Repton, Burton-on-Trent, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Johnson, a son. 

At Hurst-green, Sussex, the wife of the Rev, 
H. Stobart, a son. 

At the Rocks, Gloucestershire, (the residence of 
her father, Mr. Serjeant Wrangham,) the wife of 
Henry Calley, esq., of Burderop-park, Wilts, 
a son. 

At Monk Okehampton, the wife of the Rev. H. 
M. Northcote, a son. 

At Fern-lodge, Campden-hill, Kensington, the 
wife of the Rev. S. A. Brooke, a dau. 

Oct. 24. At Bedhampton, Hants, the wife of 
Captain Hayes, R.N., a son. 

At Ham, Surrey, the wife of Frederick Morton 
Eden, esq., a dau. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Mrs. Leith Ross, of 
Arnage, Aberdeenshire, N.B., a son. 

At West Moulsey-lodge, Surrey, the wife of 
Capt. Draffen, Royal Marine Artillery, a dau. 

Oct, 25. At the Abbey, Celbridge, Ireland, 
the wife of C. Langdale, esq., a son. 

At Chester, the wife of the Rev. Henry Vena- 
bles, adau. - 

At the Tower, London, the wife of Surgeon- 
Major Nicoll, Grenadier Guards, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Hautbois, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. J. C. Girling, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Bramley, Yorkshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Samuel Joy, a son. 

At Langley, Eling, Southampton, the wife af 
Drummond B. Wingrove, esq., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Frampton-on-Severn, the wife 
of the Rev. Ferdinand St. John, a son. 

Oct. 26. At Kirkmichael-house, Dumfries-shire, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Luke White, M.P., a son. 

At Sway-house, near Lymington, Hants, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. O. A. Grimston, a son. 

At Monkstown, Cork, the wife af Major Corne 
wall, late 93rd Highlanders, a son. 

At the Grange, Belgrave, Leicestershire, the 
wife of Major Chester, a son. 

At Toddington, Gloucestershire, the wife of 
the Rev. W. D. Stanton, a dau. 

At Shrewsbury, the wife of Capt. Walter Wing- 
field, a son. 

At Delbury-hall, Shropshire, the wife af Edw, 
Wood, esq., a dau. 
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At Sunderland, the wife of Capt. Estcourt 
Day, 26th Cameronians, a son. 

At Provost-road, Haverstock-hill, the wife of 
A. W. Williamson, esq., F.B.S., a dau, 

At Rostrevor, the wife of Capt. Moore, Royal 
Lancashire Artillery, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Disley, Cheshire, the wife 
of the Rev. C. J. Satterthwaite, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. F. K. Clarke, M.A., Head 
Master of the Grammar-school, Stafford, a dau. 

Oct. 27. At Branston Rectory, Lincoln, the 
Hon. Mrs, A. 8. Leslie Melville, a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Major-Gen. Tuite, 
R.A., a son. 

In Berkeley-sq., the wife of George Glynn 
Petre, esq., H.M.’s Secretary of Legation at 
Hanover, a son. 

At Weymouth, the wife of the Rev. W. L. 
Bevan, Vicar of Hay, a son, 

At the Royal Laboratory, Gosport, the wife of 
Capt. Bayly, R.A., a dau. 

At Broseley Rectory, Salop, the wife of the 
Rev. R. H. Cobbold, a son. 

Oct. 28. In Chesham-place, Mrs. Pakenham 
Mahon, a dau, 

At Swynnerton-park, the wife of Basil Fitzher- 
bert, esq., a son. 

Oct. 29. In Eaton-pl. West, Mrs. Robert Czpel 
Cure, a son. 

At Honfleur, Normandy, the wife of J. G. 
Thompson, esq., Madras Civil Service, a dau. 

At Lake-house, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Duke, a dau. 

At Dundalk, the wife of Capt. Chadwick, 14th 
Hussars, a dau. 

The wife of John Humffreys Parry, esq., ser- 
jeant-at-law, a son. 

At Barwell Rectory, Leicestershjre, the wife 
of the Rev. Christopher Barrow, a dau. 

At Brook-lodge, Cheadle, Cheshire, the wife of 
Colin George Ross, esq., a dau. 

In Berkeley-sq., the wife of the Rev. John A. 
Blackett Qrd, of Whitfield, Northumberland, 
a dau. 

Act. 30. At Castle-hill, Deyon, the Countess 
Fortescue, a son. 

At Roseneath, Armagh, the wife of the Rev. 
J, E. Costello, a dau. 

At Fermoy, co. Cork, the wife of Major Godley, 
a son. 

At West Cowes, the wife of the Rev. Edgar 
Silver, a dau. 

In Gloucester-terr., Regent’s-park, the wife of 
Fred. Willis Farrer, esq., a son. 

At Pulham- house, Berks, the wife of the Rey. 
Henry B. Wilder, a dau. 

At Madeley Vicarage, Staffoydshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Thos. W. Dultry, M.A., a son, 

At Chell-lodge, near Tunstail, the wife of C. 
Malpas, esq., a son. . 

ect. 31. In New-st., Spring-gardens, the wife 
of W. G. Romaine, esq., C.B., Secretary to the 
Admiralty, a son. 

At Dawlish, the wife of the Rev. Robert Le 
Marchant, a dau. 

In the Cathedral Precincts, Canterbury, the 
wife of the Kev. Thos. Hirst, a dau. 
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At Dover, the wife of Archibald Hamilton 
Bell, esq., R.A., a son, 

At Dorrington Parsonage, Salop, the wife of 
the Rev. T. P. White, a dau, 

At Pocklington, the wife of the Rev, E. B. 
Slater, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. Chas. Hunter, 
H.M.’s Bengal Artillery, a dau. 

Nov. 1. At Aberdeen, the Hon. Lady Aber- 
cromby, of Birkenbog and Forglen, a son. 

At Rutland-gate, the Lady William Compton, 
a dau. 

Noy. 2. The wife of Ridley Thompson, esq., 
Paston-hall, Peterborough, a dau. 

At Haverstock-hill, the wife of Stephen Martin 
Leake, esq., a son. 

Nov.3. In Grafton-st., the Hon. Mrs. Spencer 
Ponsonby, a dau. 

At Farnham, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. Henry 
Hugh Clifford, a dau, 

At the Rectory, Stainton le Vale, Caistor, 
Lincolnshire, the wife of the Rev. Francis Hugh 
Deane, B.D., a son. 

At Milverton-court, Somersetshire, the wife of 
Richard Weedon, esq., a dau. 

At Hatfield Peverel Vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. Bixby G. Luard, a son. 

At Gosport, the wife of Capt. Chas. McArthur, 
R.M.L.L, a dau. 

At Great Marlow, the wife of the Rev. P. Hen, 
Boissier, a son. 

Nov. 4. In Hereford-st., Park-lane, the Mar- 
chioness of Carmarthen, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Barrow-on-Humber, the Hon, 
Mrs. Machell, a son. 

At Balham, Surrey, the wife of Lieut.-Col. W. 
D. Grant, a son. 

At Crockham Parsonage, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Vincent, a dau. 

At Tavistock, Devon, the wife of the Rev. M, 
J. Fuller, a son. 

At Stonehouse, the wife of Lieut. Thomas W, 
Chapman, R.N., H.M.S. *‘ Centurion,” a dau. 

Nov. 5. In Oxford-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Slingsby 
Bethell, twin sons. 

In Oxford-terr., Hyde-pk., the wife of Capt, 
H. B. Young, R.N., a son. 

At Cheshunt, Herts, the wife of the Rev. M. B. 
Bailey, a son. 

At Worthing, the wife of the Rev. O. M. Ridley, 
a son. 

At Southwell, Notts, the wife of Captain Sher- 
lock, late 74th Highlanders, a son. 

Nov. 6. At Bacton Vicarage, Norfolk, the wife 
of the Rev. James Camper Wright, a son. 

At Paris, the wife of Charles Toll Bidwell, esq., 
H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul at Panama, a son. 

At Kington, Worcester, the wife of the Rey, 
Charles R. Evcrs, a dau. 

At Hooton, the wife of the Rev. John Owen, 
a son. 

Nov. 7. In Eaton-sq., Lady Emily Cavendish, 
a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Col. Clement A. 
Edwards, C.B., 49th Regt., a son. 

The wife of Bulkley J. Mackworth Praed, esq., 
a son. 
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Nov. 8. At Bray, the wife of Colonel D. M. 
Stewart, a dan. 

At Podymore Rectory, Somerset, the wife of 
the Rev. Alfred Highton, a son. 

At Kensington, the widow of Herry Grant 
Foote, esq., late H.B.M.’s Consul at Lagos, a son. 

At Athlone, the wife of Capt. George Hamiltoa 
Gordon, Royal Engineers, a son. 

Nov. 9. At Deer-pk., Devon, the Lady Franees 
Lindsay, a son. 

At Wcolwich, Mrs. Walter Chidiock Nangle, 
a son. 

At Sandgate, the wife of Major van Strauben- 
zee, A.D.C., a son. 

Nov. 11. In Devonshire-pl., Portland-pl., W., 
the wife of General Sir John Aitchison, a son. 

At Yanworth, near Northleach, the wife of the 
Rev. W. H. Stanton, a son. 

Nov. 12. The wife of the Hon. W. Harbord, 
a son. 

At Ashbrook, Londonderry, the wife of John 
Barre Beresford, esq., of Learmount, a dau. 

Nov. 14. At Bedlay-house, Lanarkshire, the 
wife of T. Craig Christie, esq., of Bedlay and 
Petershill, a dau. 

Nor. 15. At Much Cowarne Vicarage, Here- 
fordshire, the wife of the Rev. E. Barton, a dau. 


At Veitch’s Hotel, Edinburgh, the wife of the 
Hion. George Frederick Boyle, a dau. 

In Lupus-st., St. George’s-road, the wife of 
the Rev. George D. W. Dickson, a dau. 

Nov. 16. At Snoeburyness, the wife of Col. 
W. B. Gardner, R.A., a dau. 

At Chelsea College, the wife of Capt. Gerard 
Napier, R.N., a son. 

Nov. 17. At Eton College, the wife of the Rev, 
C. Wolley, a son. 

At Sydney-house, Southampton, the residence 
of her mother, the wife of Major Hoare, a dau. 

At Great Steeping Rectory, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Artour Wright, a son. 

At Cannon-hall, Barnsley, the wife of Mr. 
Wult:r Spencer Stanhope, a son. 

Nov. 18. At St. Ann’s Parsonage, Hanger- 
lane, Stamford-hill, the wife of the Rev. John 
D. Letts, M.A., Incumbent of St. Ann’s, and 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl 
Ferrers, a son. 

At Clevedon, the wife of Lieut.-Co’. Maxwell 
Hyslop, a dau. 

Nov. 20. The wife of the Rev. Lawford W, 
T. Dale, a son. 

At Coton-hill, Shrewsbury, the wife of John 
Price, esq., a son, 





MARRIAGES. 


July 20. At St. Kilda, Melbourne, George, 
eldest son of Edward Maunsell, esq., of Deer- 
park, co. Clare, to Maria Matilda, fifth dau. of 
Capt. W. Meadows Brownrigg, of Sydney, 
and granddau. of the late Gen. Thomas Brown- 
rigg. 

Aug. 20. At Bolundshur, N.-W. Provinces, 
India, Fredk. Elliot, esq., C.S., son of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Charles Elliot, K.C.B., to Marcia 
Cordelia, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
John Ralph Ouseley, Bengal Army. 

Aug. 31. At Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, 
Charles, second son of the Rev. Henry Good, 
LL.B., of Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, to 
Alice, fourth dau. of H.E. James Douglas, C.B., 
Governor of British Columbia and Vancouver’s 
Island. 

Sept. 2. At Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, E. 
Graham Alston, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister- 
at-law, Registrac-General of the Colony, to Eliza- 
beth Carvline, youngest dau. of Edward Abbott, 
esq., of Feltwell-lodge, Norfolk. 

Sept. 18. At Simla, Fitzroy Wilson, Lieut. 2nd 
Battalion, Rifle Brigade, fourth son of Henry 
Wilson, esq., of Stowlangtoft, Suffolk, to Annie 
Eliz., eldest dau. of Col. Laughton, of H.M.’s 
Bengal Engineers. 

Sept. 27. At Cheltenham, Edwyn J. Slade- 
King, esq., M.D., of Willow-house, Wimbledon, 
Surrey, only son of John King, esq., M.D., of 
the Row-croft, near Stroud, to Maryanna, only 
dau. of the late T. Sampson, exq., of St. Sid- 
well’s, Exeter, and Colyton, and granddau. of 
the late Sir James Kinloch, bart., of Nevay. 

Oct. 3. At St. George’s Cathedral, Madras, 


Henry Honywood Hughes Hallett, Lieut. H.M.’s 
27th Regt. M.N.I., second son of the late Charles 
Hughes Hallett, esq., Madras Civil Service, to 
Georgina, eldest dau. of the late Rev. C. E. 
Macleod. 

Oct. 10. At All Saints’, Fulham, the Rev. Jas. 
Innes, Chaplain of the Refuge, Fulham, to 
Catherine, widow of Geo. Cosby Harpour, esq., 
of Castletown, Isle of Man. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, John Vise Kelly, esq., 
of Norman Cottage, Yaxley, Huntingdonshire, 
to Julia, dau. of the late Rev. Henry Yeates 
Smythies, Viear of Stanground - with-Farcet, 
Huntingdonshire. 

At Bangalore, Lieut.-Col. J. L. Barrow, Madras 
Artillery, to Emily Frances, youngest dan. of the 
late Lieut.~Col. Bryce McMaster, of the Madras 
Army. 

Oct, 15. At Wreay, Carlisle, W. Lambert Howe, 
esq., Capt. North Cork Rifles, youngest son of 
the lat» Randall Howe, esq., of Arbutus-lodge, 
co. Cork, to Catherine Nony, eldest dau. of Rear- 
Adm. Pennell, of Ravenside, near Carlisle. 

At Skipton, Yorkshire, Charles Woolnough, 
esq., M.A., to Adelaide, dau. of Henry Alcock, 
esq., of Airville, near Skipton. 

At St. Matthias’, Richmond, Surrey, Robert L. 
Stuart, esq., E \inburgh, to Maria Campbell Hill, 
second dau. of the lute Rev. George Richard 
Anstey. 

Oct. 17. At St. Giles’, Reading, Major G. Rhodes, 
unattached, to Sarah Ellen, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Sheepshanks, esq., of Leeds and Harrogate. 

Oet, 22. At St. Ninian’s, Glen-Urquhart, In- 
vernese-shire, Major Cameron, Ist Madras Light 
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Cavalry, to Mariann, youngest dau. of the late 
Col. Hankins, Madras Army. 

At Walcot, Bath, John, youngest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Stome, H.M.’s 58th Regt., to 
Sophia Blanche, youngest dau. of the late €apt. 
Edmund Palmer, R.N., C.B. 

At East Knoyle, Wilts, Edmund Henry Lenon, 
esq., V.C., 67th Regt., to Mary Margaret, third 
dau. of the Rev. Crosbie Morgell, Rector of 
Knoyle. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, Charles Renny 
Blair, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s Indian Army, youngest 
ton of the late Capt. Edward Macleod Blair, 
Bengal Cavalry, to Juliana, third surviving dau. 
of Capt. Lawrence _B. Williams, R.N., of Spring- 
field-lodge. 

At the Rosset Church, Gresford, the Rev. E. 
W. Newcome, of Leavesden, Herts, youngest son 
of the late Rev. Thos. Newcome, Rector of Shen- 
ley, to Margaret, second dau. of the late Frank 
Boydell, esq., of Chester. 

At Newton, near Sudbury, the Rev. W. M. 
Townsend, Incumbent of Finborough Parva, 
Suffolk, eldest son of the late William Townsend, 
esq., of New-hall, Waterfall, Staffordshire, to 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late William Crosse, 
esq., of Onehouse-hall, near Stowmarket. 

At St. Paul’s, Malta, G. Fred. Sheppard, esq., 
Bombay Civil Service, son of G. W. Sheppard, 
esq., of Fromefield-house, Frome, to Adeline 
Babington, dau. of the late Rev. B. Peile, of 
Hatfield, Herts. 

At Richmond, Surrey, the Rev. Francis Hes- 
sey, D.C.L., Fellow of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, and Incumbent of St. Barnabas, Kensing- 
ten, to Julia Leonora, only surviving dau. of the 
iate Thomas Alexander Oakes, esq., of the Ma- 
dras Civil Service. 

, At Bodiam, Sussex, Thomas Foljambe, esq., 
of Holme-Field, Yorkshire, to Lydia Mary, dau. 
of the late John Luxford, esq., of Higham, 
Sussex. : 

, At Christ Church, Ealing, the Rev. Edmond 
‘T. Butler, to Georgina Frances, dau. of George 
Fvans, esq. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, John, third son 
of Robert Hillman, esq., of the Grove, Lyme 
Regis, Dorset, to Rosa, eldest dau. of George 
Elers, esq., of Springfield-lodge, Somersetshire, 
and Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park-gardens. 

At Olney, the Rev. Edward Synge Wilson, to 
Elizabeth Sarah, eidest dau. of the late Benj. 
Coles, esq., of Olney. 

At St. Micbael’s, Chester-sq., the Rev. Barnard 
Smith, M.A., Reetor of Glaston, Rutlandsbire, 
late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, to 
Clara, dau. of the lute Richard Crawshay, esq., 
of Ottershaw-park, Surrey. 

Oct. 23. At Dawlish, John Onslow Watts, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, and of Warleigh- 
lodge, Bathford, Somerset, to Caroline Mary, 
youngest dau. of Major Vere Webb, of Bath, 
formerly of the Rifle Brigade. 

At Delgany, James C. McDowell, esq., of Gal- 
way, to Louisa Frances Lumley, dau. of the la'e 
Rev. Arthur Moore, Rector of Walpole St. Peter’s, 
Norfolk. . 
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At Sutton Veny, Alfred Charles, second son of 
George Murton, esq., of Lorrenden, Ospringe, 
Kent, to Charlotte Anne, only dau. and surviving 
child of Stephen Neale, esq., of Sutton Veny, 
Wiits. 

Oct. 24. At Kingillie, Inverness-shire, the Rev. 

Charles Kirkby Robinson, M.A., Master of St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge, and Canon of 
Norwich, to Margaret Clifford Melville, dau. of 
the late Major Ludovick Stewart, of H.M.’s 24th 
Regt. 
At St. Nicholas, Brighton, John Haskins, esq., 
of Hadlow-house, Mayfield, Sussex, and Elm- 
grove, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, to Josephine, dau. 
of the late John Walter Hulme, eaq., Chief Jus- 
tice of Hongkong. 

At Kersall, near Manchester, the Rev. John 
Chas. Ryle, B.A., Vicar of Stradbroke, and late 
Rector of Helmingham, Suffolk, to Henrietta 
Amelia, third dau. of Lieut.-Col. Clowes, of 
Broughton Old Hall, Lancashire. 

At Great Oxendon, Northamptonsb., the Rev. 
Dr. Francis Burges Goodacre, second sun of the 
late John Goodacre, esq., of Lutterworth-house, 
Leicestershire, to Hannah Jane, younger dau. of 
George Harrison, esq., of Oxendon-house. 

At Swanmore, Hants, Robert Seymour Adams, 
esq., of Lymington, to Eliza Mary, oniy dau. of 
the late Edward Scard, esq., of Kew, J.P. for 
Middlesex and Surrey. 

At Combe Down, near Bath, Montagu G. J. 
Blackburne, esq., B.A., of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, to Laura Ellen, only dau. of the late Thos. 
Drayton, esq., of Charmouth, Dorset. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Thomas Balston, 
esq., of Chart Sutton, Kent, to Ellen Frances, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. W. M. Oliver, Rector of 
Boringer, Essex. 

At St. Mary Bredin, Canterbury, the Rev. Chas. 
Buckner, B.D., of Whyke-house, Chichester, 
Rector of West Stoke, Sussex, to Emma Roberta, 
second dau. of the late John James Pierce, esq., 
of Canterbury. 

At Upton St. Leonard’s, B. St. John Ackers, 
esq., only surviving son of James Ackers, esq., of 
Prinknash-pk., Gloucestersh., to Louisa Maria 
Jane, eldest dau. of Charles Brooke Hunt, esq., of 
Bowden-hall, in the same county. 

At Budleizh, Devon, Edward W. Ravenecroft, 
esq., of H.M.’s Bombay Civil Service, to Laura 
Stanfell, youngest dau. of the late Joseph Barnes 
Sanders, esq., of Exeter. 

At Aldbourne, Wilts, the Rev. J. E. Langford 
Sainsbury, of Combe Keynes, to Susan Frances, 
elde-t dau. of the Rev. G. P. Cleather, Vicar of 
Aldbourne. 

At St. Nicholas, Brighton, George Parkyns 
Knocker, esq., son of Capt. Knocker, R.N., of 
Dover, to Caroline, second eurviving dau. of the 
Rev. John Arnold Wallinger, of Marine-parade, 
Brighton. 

At Charles’ Church, Plymouth, Frederick Hyne, 
esq., of St. Helier’s, Jersey, to Louisa Frances, 
dau. of Capt. W. J. Scudamore, R.N. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, Charles Stanfield 
Richardson, esq., of Bayford-hall, Herts, third 
son of Wm. Richardson, esq., of Grange-crescent, 
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Sunderland, to Florence Sophia, dau. of Com- 
mander Charles Hensley, R.N., of Delamere- 
crescent, Hyde-park. 

Oct. 26. At Worthing, Lieut. Geo. Cecil Gooch, 
93rd Highlanders, to Frederika Charlotte Agneta, 
third dau. of the late Wm. Gambier, esq. 

At St. Stepben’s, Dublin, Thomas Hutchinson 
Tristram, esq., D.C.L., Advocate, Doctors’ Com- 
mons, to Flora, dau. of the late Very Rev. Thos. 
John de Burgh, Dean of Cleyne, and of the Lady 
Anna de Burgh. 

Oct, 29. At Hartshead, Yorkshire, Wroth 
Acland, second son of Sir John Lethbridge, 
bart., of Sandhill-park, Somersetshire, to Ann 
Williams, second dau. of Thomas Benyon, esq., 
of Thorp Arch, Yorkshire. 

At St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, John, eldest sen of 
the late Archibald Harvey, esq., of Caw-house, 
co. Londonderry, to Emily, youngest dau. of 
the late Sir Wm. Oldnall Russell, Chief Justice 
of Bengal. 

At Ruddington, Oliver, only son of John Paget, 
esq., of Gyéres, Transylvania, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of Charles Puget, esq., M.P., of Ruddington~ 
grange, Notts. 

At Sidmouth, Devon, Henry Eden Mynors, 
esq., of Chewton Keynsham, Sumersetshire, to 
Josephine, eldest surviving dau. of the late Edw. 
Stephenson, esq., Major 3rd Buffs. 

At Heavitree, Exeter, the Rev. Wm. Tanner 
Davy, to Susanna Frances, eldest dau. of the late 
James Southcomb, esq. 

At St. Peter’s, Dublin, Edward Henry, eldest 
son of the late Col. Chas. Garraway, Hon. E.I.C.S., 
to Jeannie, younger dau. of the late William 
Fletcher, esq. 

At St. Giles’, Camberwell, the Rev. Samuel 
Sheppard Hurst, of Southtown, Great Yarmouth, 
to Caroline, fourth dau. of the late Samuel Bond, 
esq., of Hinderclay-hall, Suffolk. 

At Maxey, Northamptonshire, Francis Edward 
Harvey, esq., of St. Petersburg, to Maria, second 
dau. of the Rev. C. Cookson, Vicar of Maxey. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, William Lee, eldest 
son of the late Spearman Johnstone, esq., of 
Mount-villa, near York, to Annie Maria, youngest 
dau. of G. S. Ford, esq. 

At St. Mary’s, Brompton, Fitzroy Macpherson, 
esq., 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, to Isabelle 
Mary; and, at the same time, Francis William, 
only son of Francis Holbrocke, esq., Repton, 
Derbyshire, to Emma Georgiana—daus. of Geo. 
H. Seymour, esq., Clifton-manor, near York. 

At Marstow, Herefordshire, Francis William, 
youngest son of the Rev. John Herbert, of Good- 
rich-house, to Jane, eldest dau. of the late John 
Edmund Eckley, eaq., of Credenhill-park, Here- 
fordshire. 

Oct. 30. At St. Pancras, London, Frederick 
Michael, third son of J. Murton, esq., Cooling 
Castle, Kent, to Sarah Ann, second dau. of H. 
Everist, esq., Temple, near Rochester. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, John Cossham 
Vawdrey, esq., Kensington, to Louisa Ellen, 
youngest dau. of the late A. N. Harrison, esq., 
of Field-house, Belper, Derbyshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Arthur 


Reid Lempriere, R.E., son of the late Capt. W. 
C. Lempriere, R.H.A., of Ewell, to Annie, 
younger dau. of the late Wm. Atkinson Gardner, 
esq., and granddau. of Robert Gardner, esq., of 
Chaseley. 

T. Beresford Dealtry, of St. John’s College, 
Camb., and of the Middle Temple, only son of 
Charles Dealtry, esq., of Gransden-lodge, Isle of 
Wight, and grandson of the late Rev. G. Dealtry, 
Rector of Outwell, Norfolk, to Harriet Charlotte 
Crompton, dau. of the late A. Todd, esq., of 
Lower Darley-hall, Lancashire, and niece of the 
late T. B. Crompton, esq., of Furnworth, in the 
same county. 

At Tarvin, Cheshire, Richard, fifth son of the 
late Samuel Hoare, esq., of Hampstead, and 
Cromer, Norfolk, to Susan, eldest dau. of Col. 
Tomkinson, of the Willingtons, Cheshire. 

At Lustleigh, Devon, Capt. N. H. Harris, R.A., 
to Louisa A., eldest dau. of the Rev. F. Ensor, 
Rector of the parish. 

Oct. 31. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Rear- 
Adm. the Hon. Sir Henry Keppel, K.C.B., to 
Jane Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Martin J. West, 
esq., and the Lady Maria West, of Cadogan-pl., 
Belgrave-sq. 

At Edinburgh, Benjamin Burt, M.D., Surgeon 
Bengal Army, to Marion Louisa, only dau. of the 
late Kear-Adm. James Haldane Tait, R.N. 

At All Saints’, Leamington, Lieut, Edward 
Thomas Nott, H.M.S. ‘‘ Himalaya,” eldest son 
of Capt. Nott, R.N., to Mary Harriet, only child 
of the late Lieut. G. L. H. Bazely, R.N. 

At Brighton, John Henry Peile, esq., Capt. 
R.A., eldest son of the Rev. T. W. Peile, D.D., 
Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Hampstead, to Lucy, 
dau. of the late Percival North Bastard, esq., of 
Stourpaine, Blandford, Dorsetshire. 

At Crowhurst, Sussex, Samuel, youngest son 
of 8, Ashton, esq., of Pole-bank, Gee Cross, 
Cheshire, to Frances Maria, second dau. of 
Thos. Papillon, esq., of Crowhurst-park. 

Nov. 1. At St. George’s, Hunover-sq., the 
Rev. John Henry Moran, A.B., Chaplain of the 
Convict Prison, Brixton, to Dora, fourth dau. of 
Thos. Wade, esq., of Fairfield, co. Galway, and 
granddau. of the late Gustavus Hume Rochfort, 
esq., M.P. for Westmeath. 

Nov. 2. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Charles 
Combe, esq., Cobham-park, Surrey, to Marianne 
Harriet Catherine, only dau. of the late Lieut. 
Patrick Inglis, R.N. 

At St. Mary’s, Weymouth, Hay Richards 
Moruant, esq., of the Manor-house, Ringw.ol, 
Hants, second son of the late John Mora::t,e q., 
and the Lady Caroline Morant, of Brockenhurst- 
house, Hants, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late Charles Fluder, esq., of Lymington. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, Walter H. Tre- 
gellas, esq., of the War-office, eldest son of J. 'T. 
Tregellas, esq., of Llangollen, to Zoé, second dau. 
of Chas. Lucas, esq., of Be. ners-street. 

Nov. 5. At Roehampton, Martin Ridley, eldest 
son of Martin Tucker Smith, esq., M.P., to 
Emily Catherine, second dau. of Henry Stuart, 
esq., of Newton Stewart, N.B. 

At St. Dunstan’s, Fleet-st., Francis, eldest son 
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of the late Hon. Mr. Justice Talfourd, D.C.L., to 
Frances Louisa Morgan,*’second dau. of Josiah 
Towne, esq., solicitor, Margate, Kent. 

Nov. 6. At Ripley, Surrey, Thomas Elliott 
Hughes, “es H.M.’s Bengal Artillery, to Rosalie 
Jane, widow of Henry Lee Pennell, esq., of Bom- 
bay, and only surviving dau. of the late Major 
George Walton Onslow, Madras Artillery, Briga- 
dier Commanding the Nizam’s Contingent. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Thomas Mayo, 


M.D., President of the Royal College of Physi-’ 


clans, to Susan Mary, widow of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Wm. Symonds, and youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Briggs, Fellow of Eton College. 

At Nymeguen, in the Netherlands, John Turing 
Ferrier, esq., of Brussels. son of the late Sir 
Alexander Ferrier, H.B.M.’s Consul at Rotter- 
dam, to Louisa, dau. of the late Dr. Stork, of 
Zutphen, and widow of James Thehoff Noels, 
esq., barrister, Nymeguen. 

At Monks’ Risborough, Bucks, the Rev. Edw. 
Duncan Hall, M.A., Rector of Coln St. Denis, 
Gloucestershire, youngest son of the late George 
Wm. Hall, D.D., Master of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and Cancn of Gloucester Cathedral, to 
Sophia Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the Rev. H. W. 
J. Beauchamp, Rector of Monks’ Risborough. 

At St. Pancras, London, Henry Jephson Mello, 
B.A., second son of Wm. Mello, esq., of Chad- 
well, Ware, Herts, to Ada Charlotte, seventh 
dau. of the Rev. James Caulfield Browne, D.C.L., 
Vicar of Dudley. 

At Prestwich, the Rev. Wm. Thos. Du Boulay, 
M.A., son of Thomas Du Boulay, esq., of Sand- 
gate, Kent, to Margaret Cort, second dau. of John 
Wood, esq., of Sedgley-ball, Prestwich. 

At St. Budeaux, Devon, Wm. Barrett, esq., of 
Horton, Somersetsh., Capt. 2nd Somerset Militia, 
to Charlotte Maria Herring, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Wheaton Chard, esq., of Mount Tamar, Devon. 

The Rev. G. E. Prescott, Rector of Digswell, 
Herts, to Caroline Mary Westby, second dau. of 
the late N. Westby, esq., and of the Hon. Mrs, 
Westby, of York-gate, Regent’s-park. 

Nov.7. At Dawlish, the Rev. Gilbert Lyon, 
B A., son of Gilbert Lyon, esq., M.D., Clifton, to 
Albinia Mary, dau. of Wm. Fripp, esq., J.P. and 
D.L. for the county of Gloucester. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Wm. Agg, esq., 
M jor H.M.’s 5lst Light Infantry, only son of 
W.J. Agg, esq., of Hewletts, Gloucestershire, to 
Beatrix Shedden, youngest dau. of the late John 
Barr, esq., of Bermuda. 

At Croydon, William Benjamin Leggatt, esq., 
Civil Engineer in H.M.’s Indian Service, Madras 
Presidency, to Anna Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Nicholas Every, Vicar of St. Veep, 
Cornwall. 

Nov. 12. At St. Peter’s, Dublin, Major the 
Hon. Lewis W. Milles, late Rifle Brigade, second 
son of Lord Sondes, to Elizabeth Georgina, only 
dau. of Robert Turle, esq., Armagh. 

At Killermogh, Qu: en’s County, Frederic Stir- 
ling Eckersall, esq., 29th Regt., to Clara Mary, 
second dau. of the late Rev, Edward Nixon, of 
Castletown, co. Meath. 


Marriages. 


[Dec. 


At St. Bride’s, Liverpool, Edward G. McDougal 
Ick, esq., 2nd Royal Cheshire Militia, to Maria 
Eliza Bridget, third dau. of the Rev. Lewis F.. 
Thomas, B.A. Cambridge, Incambent of St. 
James's, Toxteth-park, Walton, and grenddau. 
of the late Gen. Lewis Thomas, C.B., some time 
Acting Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies. 

At St. Peter’s, Parkstone, Charles Crawley, 
esq., Captain 15th Foot, youngest son of Col. 
Crawley, R.E., to Anina, eldest dau. of Com. 
W. Parsons, R.N., Portland-cottage, Parkstone. 

Nov. 13. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Henry, 
only son of Bethel Walrond, esq., and Lady Janet. 
Walrond, of Dulford-house, Devon, to Caroline 
Maud, third daa. of the late Wm. J. Clarke, esq., 
of Buckland-Tout-Saints, Devon. 

Nov. 14. At St. John’s, Windsor, by the Rev. 
C. Ellison, Viear of Windsor, Edward Henry, som 
of John Walker, esq., Newton Bank, Chester, to 
Grace Letitia, eldest dau. of Donald Cameron, 
esq., late Major 94th Regt. 

At Tunbridge, Kent, Robt. Champion Streat- 
feild, esq., of the 24th Regt., eldest son of the late 
Rev. Wm. Streatfeiid, Vicar of East Ham, Essex, 
to Jane Esther, only dau. of Major Scoones, of 
Tunbridge, late 52nd Light Infantry. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John Pryce Mackin- 
non, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 25th (the King’s Own 
Borderers), to Elizabeth Mary, widow of W. 
Parry Williams, esq., Henleys, Montgomeryshire, 
and dau. of the late Charles Chaplin, Capt. R.E. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Henry Russell 
Cruise, esq., 12th Royal Lancers, second son of 
the late Robert Cruise, esq., J.P., of Drynam- 
house, co. Dublin, to Margaret, widow of D. 
Stevenson, esq., formerly of the Middle Temple, 
and eldest dau. of Capt. George Bushman, of the 
Military Train, late of the 2nd Dragoon Guards. 

At Bangor Is-y-Coed, David James Welsh, 
Capt. Royal Bengal Artillery, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Welsh, Professor of Church History, 
Edinburgh, to Helen, fourth dau. of the late 
James Finlay, esq., Glasgow. 

Nov. 16. At St. Oswald’s, Durham, Alfred 
Hunt, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, to Margaret, second dau. of the late 
Rev. Jas. Raine, D.C.L., of Crook-hall, Durham. 

Nov. 20. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. 
Henry Meux, only son of the late Capt. Henry 
Neal Smith, Royal Engineers, and nephew to 
Col. Gilpin, M.P., to Minnie, youngest dau. of 
J. Dorrien Magens, esq., of Hammer wood, Sussex. 

At St. Mary’s-in-the-Castle, Hastings, Francis 
Bu:keley Johnson, esq., of Hongkong, China, to 
Jane Sophia, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Franklin Head. 

At Bromley, Kent, Henry William, second son 
of the late Chas. Floyer Wickes, esq., of Chel- 
tenham, Gloucestershire, to Anna Maria, only 
surviving dau. of Robert Booth Latter, esq., of 
Pixfield, Bromley, Kent. 

At Addington, Kent, the Rev. William Pinney, 
eldest son of J. A. Pinney, esq., Black-down, 
Crewkerne, to Caroline Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. E. H. Pickering, of Eton College. 
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Tue Kine oF PortTuGAL. 

Nov. 12. At Lisbon, of typhus fever, 
aged 24, Pedro V., King of Portugal. 

The deceased monarch, who was born 
September 16, 1837, was the eldest son 
of Prince Ferdinind Augustus Anthony 
Francis of Saxe-Coburg, by Maria II. da 
Gloria, Queen of Portugal. The King of 
the Belgians and tle late Duchess of Kent 
were his great uncle and great aunt, and 
the Emperor of Brazil was his uncle. 

The young prince succeeded to the 
throne on November 15, 1853; being then 
only in his sixteenth year, his father be- 
came Regent. The King and his brother, 
the Duke of Oporto (mow King Louis I.), 
paid a visit to England in 1854, in the 
course of which they made a tour of the 
manufacturing districts. In the city of 
London an address was presented to the 
King; who replied, that “he had under- 
taken the voyage not for his amusement 
but for his instruction, and for the purpose 
of fitting himself to guide hereafter the 
destinies of that noble people over whom 
he was called to rule; and, in so doing, he 
did but execute the late Queen’s will.” 
After passing some time in France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Italy, the King 
returned to Portugal, where he assumed 
the government on November 16, 1855. 
In 1858 he married the Princess Stephanie, 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen (born July 
15, 1837), who, however, died on the 16th 
of July in the following year. 

During the reign of the late King 
considerable progress has been made in 
remedying the evils which the War of 
Succession entailed on Portugal, and the 
commercial, civil, and penal codes have 
been reformed. The press has been free, 
and successive ministries have governed 


by parliamentary majorities; and the 
King’s personal behaviour, alike in the 
affair of the “Charles-et-Georges,” and on 
the occasion of the epidemic of 1857, when 
he shewed both manly courage and warm- 
hearted sympathy, made him exceedingly 
popular, The crown of Portugal now 
comes to his next brother, the Duke of 
Oporto, a captain in the navy, in his 
twenty-fourth year. 


“The best panegyric,” says “The Times,” 
“that can be passed upon the King is 
that in an age of great confusion his reign 
has been without a public event. He 
succeeded to a constitutional throne, and 
he observed the laws, kept within the 
bounds of the constitution, and retained 
the affections of his subjects. We have 
been so little disturbed by news from 
Portugal that many of us scarcely knew 
the name of the monarch, or the political 
character of his Government, That his 
marriage had brought him into some re- 
lationship with our own royal family, and 
that the ancierit alliance between Portugal 
and England was still strong and cordial, 
were nearly the only facts which rested 
upon the public mind, always most vividly 
impressed by disasters. The young man 
thus prematurely cut off had been ad- 
mirably educated, and was well disposed 
to devote himself to the duties of his 
station and the service of his country. 
He has left his kingdom peaceful and con- 
tented. His brother, Louis Philippe, who 
succeeds him, will find it capable of great 
improvement. If he should be of a capacity 
to develope its resources, and to take ad- 
vantage of the peace it now enjoys, Por- 
tugal, like Spain, may rise again in im- 
portance among the nations. At any rate, 
we will hope that he will not fall below 
the merits of his brother, that he will ob- 
serve the rights of his subjects, and that 
he will add no element of discord to the 
present state of Europe.” 
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THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 

Aug. 2. At the Palace of Zehol, in 
Tartary, aged 30, Hien Fung, Emperor of 
China, the seventh of the Tsing dynasty. 

The little that is known of this ruler of 
a great empire is thus stated in the “ North 
China Herald.” — 


“The late Emperor Hien Fung was 
the son of ‘l'au Kwang, who died in Fe- 
bruary, 1850, after a reign of thirty 
years. According to the Chinese laws of 
succession, the Sovereign has the power of 
nominating any male member of the Royal 
family as ‘his successor. It is not neces- 
sary that he should be the eldest son, and 
he may even appoint a brother or uncle to 
succeed him, provided he has exhibited 
capacity and talents for governing more 
conspicuously than any other possessor of 
the blood royal. In this instance Tau 
Kwang nominated as his successor Hien 
Fung, his fourth son, stepping over the 
heads of three others. On his accession to 
the throne in February, 1850, great hopes 
were entertained of him, as it was evident 
that he possessed administrative capacity 
in a high degree. But he was a young 
man of a lascivious disposition, and aban- 
doned the severe discussions of his council 
for the more palatable society of his harem, 
wiere he revelled in the luxury of a Sar- 
danapalus, and like his Assyrian prototype 
clasped in the arms of Myrrha while 
Nineveh was surrounded by the Scythian 
hordes, so he sat in the Summer Palace of 
Yuen-Min-Yuen, among his wives and con- 
cubines, while the guns of the Allied army 
resounded in bis ears; and he had barely 
time to escape to the Tartarian Alps, when 
it was sacked, burned, and demolished. 
The place of his retreat was the palace of 
Zehol, on the frontiers of the empire, where 
it is hemmed in by the precipitous moun- 
tains of Tartary. Here he whiled away his 
time in indolence, while his brother, Prince 
Kung, assumed all the cares and responsi- 
bilities of government at Pekin. From 
the date of his retreat, early in October, 
1860, he evidently languished, as reports 
of his illness from time to time were spread 
abroad, until, from mental and bodily 
affliction, which reduced him to a state of 
imbecility,—like his contemporary suze- 
rain, the Sultan of Turkey,—he died in- 
glorious in his thirtieth year, amid effemi- 
nate luxury, at 9 p.m., on August 2, 1861, 
a victim to his appetites and a slave to his 
passions, which made him an imbecile 
despot, and the first Emperor of China 
who has succumbed to European power.” 
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DowacER MaRcHIonEss CONYNGHAM. 

Oct. 11. At Bifrons, near Canterbury, 
aged 91, Elizabeth, Dowager Marchioness 
Conyngham. 

Her Ladyship was the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Joseph Denison, a wealthy city 
banker, and was born in 1769. In 1794 
she married the Hon. Captain Burton, 
son of Lord Conyngham, and with him 
retired to Ireland, which they did not 
quit until 1808, when her husband’s pro- 
motion te the rank of major-general occa- 
sioned a visit to England. Soon after 
Lord Conyngham died, and his son on 
succeeding to his father’s title and estates 
so industriously endeavoured to improve 
the condition of the latter, that he was 
justly regarded as one of the benefactors 
of his country ; and a visit to his estate at 
Slane, co. Meath, on the banks of the 
Boyne, is recorded by Mr. Parkinson, in 
his “ Experiences of Agriculture,” in the 
same terms as a visit to Holkham would 
have been chronicled in the days of Mr. 
Coke. The barony of Conyngham was 
raised to an earldom as a reward for the 
spirited conduct of his Lordship’s father, 
which led to a reciprocity of trade between 
Treland and England. In 1816 his Lord- 
ship was created Viscount Slane (the re- 
storation of an ancient title forfeited in 
the Rebellion), Earl of Mountcharles, and 
Marquis Conyngham, and in 1821 he was 
enrolled in the British peerage as Baron 
Minster, of Minster Abbey, in the county 
of Kent. The Marchioness was left a 
widow in 1832, and her latter years 
were passed in comparative retirement at 
Bifrons, where her charities were very 
extensive, particularly in affording medical 
relief to her poor neighbours. She survived 
to see both her sons peers of the realm: 
the one in succession to his father; the 
second, Albert Denison, as the heir to her 
own father’s great fortune and estates, with 
the title of Baron Londesborough, whose 
two daughters, with their cousin, Lady 
Cecilia Conyngham, all granddaughters 
of the Marchioness, were, it will be re- 


membered, married on the same day a few 


months since". 





* Gent. Maa., August, 1861, p. 199. 
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Sir James Granam, Barr. 

Oct. 25. At Netherby, aged 69, Sir 
James George Robert Graham, Bart. 

The deceased was the eldest son of Sir 
James, the first baronet, by Lady Cathe- 
rine Stewart, eldest daughter of the 
seventh Earl of Galloway, and was born 
at Naworth (while the family mansion of 
Netherby was under repair) June 1, 1792. 
Like many of the young Whigs, he was 
educated at Westminster School, whence 
he went to Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
and very speedily entered upon public 
life. Travelling for his pleasure abroad, 
he was induced to become private secre- 
tary to Lord Montgomerie, British Minis- 
ter in Sicily, during the most critical 
period of the war. Lord Montgomerie 
soon after fell ill, and the entire manage- 
ment of the mission devolved upon his 
secretary, who worked indefatigably, and 
performed several important services in 
this capacity. To him has, indeed, been 
assigned, though incorrectly, the praise of 
having conducted the negociations which 
led to the separation of Murat from Napo- 
leon. The war ended, he returned to 
England, and in 1818, after a most severe 
contest, obtained a seat for Hull. At 
this time he was known as the “ Yorkshire 
Dandy,” a title procured for him by his 
fine appearance, and by a style of speak- 
ing which seems to have been too studied 
and flowery.. His watchwords on the 
occasion of the election were Parliamen- 
tary Reform, the Abclition of unnecessary 
Places and Pensions, and the Suppression 
of the Slave Trade. The ideas conveyed 
in these words were not very acceptable 
in those days, and in 1820, at the election 
which ensued on the death of George IIL., 
he lost his seat for Hull. Subsequently 
he became member for Carlisle, and took 
a high position in politics on the strength 
of his pamphlet on “ Corn and Currency,” 
in which, while insisting on the necessity 
of reducing taxes, he declared for “the 
free importation of corn, with a mode- 
rate protective duty.” In April, 1824, he 
succeeded to the baronetcy on the death 
of his father, and two years afterwards he 
was returned for Carlisle on Whig prin- 
ciples, His abilities soon became apparent 
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after he entered the House of Commons, 
and he was deemed a great acquisition to 
the Whigs. 

In 1830 Sir James was elected repre- 
sentative for Cumberland, and he was one 
of the most strenuous and zealous ad- 
vocates for the Reform Bill, as he had 
previously been for the repeal of the Test 
Act and for Catholic Emancipation. On 
the formation of Earl Grey’s Administra- 
tion, his talents were so much appreciated, 
especially in mastering details, that with- 
out official experience he was placed at the 
head of the Board of Admiralty as First 
Lord, and had a seat in the cabinet. After 
the Reform Bill, in 1832, he was elected 
for the eastern division of the county of 
Cumberland, which he represented up to 
1837. In May, 1834, dissensions in Earl 
Grey’s Cabinet arose on the Irish Church 
question, which led to the retirement of 
Sir James Graham, together with Lord 
Stanley (now Earl of Derby), the late 
Duke of Richmond, and the late Earl of 
Ripon. On Sir Robert Peel coming into 
power, Sir James Graham was sought to 
join the Administration, but he declined to 
join the Ministry, and publicly stated at 
the hustings that he had no confidence 
in Sir Robert’s administration, which, 
however, he subsequently supported by 
his votes in Parliament. At the general 
election in 1837 he had the mortification 
of being rejected by his former con- 
stituents, and remained out of the House 
of Commons until the following Session, 
when he was elected for Pembroke. In 
1841 he was elected for Dorchester. That 
year, on Sir Robert Peel being called upon 
to form a ministry, Sir James Graham 
took office under him as Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, a post 
he held until the dissolution of the govern- 
ment in June 1846. During this time he 
was exposed to much unmerited odium in 
consequence of his ordering the corre- 
spondence of some foreign refugees to be 
opened at the Post-office. If the letters 
that were opened had all been published, 
a very sufficient justification of the step 
would have been found. The fact may 
now be stated, that some of the more des- 
perate of the “ party of action” were then 
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endeavouring to establish a secret tri- 
bunal for removing by assassination not 
only ministers and crowned heads, but 
also members of their own body who 
might in any way incur the suspicion 
of the rest. Some two or three obscure 
victims were thus sacrificed, but by the 
information which the Government had 
gained, the game beeame too dangerous, 
and was abandoned. 

Whilst Sir James held office under Sir 
Robert Peel he was one of the ablest sup- 
porters of the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and of the new commercial policy which 
that statesman and his political friends 
inaugurated. From 1847 to 1852 he was 
representative for the borough of Ripon, 
and in the latter year he was elected for 
Carlisle, which city he has since sat for in 
the House of Commons. On the Earl of 
Aberdeen coming into power as First Lord 
of the Treasury, in December, 1852, Sir 
James was appointed First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He remained with the Earl’s 
Ministry till the vote on Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion, “That a Seleet Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of 
our army before Sebastopol, and into those 
departments of the Government whose 
duty it has been to minister to the wants 
of that army,” when he resigned office 
rather than face the threatened committee. 
The exposure that he sought to avoid 
came on him, however, in the year 1857, 
when Admiral Napier, having obtained 
a seat in Parliament, brought forward the 
conduct of the Admiralty towards him in 
the Baltic campaign, and Sir James Gra- 
ham, after a feeble defence, in effect re- 
tired from public life. He was esteemed 
an able man of business, and he was a 
fluent debater, but his frequent changes 
of party prevented him from enjoying the 
confidence of any. 

Sir James married in July, 1819, Fanny 
Callender, youngest daughter of Sir James 
Campbell, of Ardinglass, by which lady, 
who died in 1857, he leaves issue Frederick 
Ulric (married to the eldest daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Somerset) and 
several sons. Among his daughters two 
are married, one to the Hon. E. Dun- 
combe, M.P., and the other to Colonel 


Baring. Sir James was a D.C.L. of Cam- 
bridge, and wgs elected Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University in 1840. He is sue- 
ceeded in the baronetey and estates by his 
eldest son, Frederick Ulric, born April 2, 
1820. The present baronet was attached 
to the Embassy at Vienna in 1842, and 
subsequently entered the 1st Life Guards. 





Joun Matuew Gurou, Esq. 


Sept. 20. At Barbourne, near Worces- 
ter, aged 84, John Mathew Gutch, Esq. 

We borrow the following notice of this 
gentleman from the local paper with which 
he was so long connected :— 


“In the columns which he conducted 
for nearly fifty years, we have to record 
the death of John Mathew Gutch, Esq., 
formerly editor and proprietor of ‘ Felix 
Farley’s Bristol Journal,’ to the man»ge- 
ment of which paper he succeeded at the 
beginning of the present ceutury, on the 
death or retirement of its former owner, 
the elder Mr. Rudhall. His death was 
somewhat sudden, as he was only taken 
ill early in the same morning, and he ex- 
pired at 10 p.m., tranquilly and calmly. 
He was in his 85th year, his strong natu- 
ral faculties as bright as ever: for it was 
only a few days before we had a letter 
from him, written with his usual vigour, 
and a short paper from his pen (for he still 
occasionally contributed to the columns of 
‘ Felix Farley’) appeared in our pages on 
the previous Saturday. 

“ Thus, the last of the proprietors of the 
four Bristol papers which occupied the 
field of journalism in this city somewhat 
more than a quarter of a century ago, has 
gone ‘to where there is no time, and no 
chronicles are kept :’ John Mills, of the 
* Guzette ;) Thomas John Manchee, of the 
‘Mercury ;’ John Taylor, of the ‘ Mirror ;’ 
and now Jolm Mathew Gutch, of the 
‘ Journal,’—all departing at ripe years, 
a proof that the old-fashioned life of the 
Fourth Estate was not unfriendly to lon- 
gevity. Indeed, looking back at the papers 
then issued from the provincial press—the 
air of staid repose and tranquil manage- 
ment that seemed to embrown over their 
venerable and brief columns, the philosophic 
patience with which they postponed any 
pressure of news to the following Saturday, 
under the assurance that the public would 
wait with calm resignation until then, and 
the succinct paragraphs into which they 
compressed events that, in the longitudinal 
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zeal of modern competitors, would now be 
spun over yards of print,—we are not sur- 
prised, we say, that the editors of the past 
generation ‘lived long and died happy.’ 
“Yet John Mathew Gutch, when he 
first joined the Bristol press, was con- 
sidered by his elder competitors—if so 
active a term could be applied to those 
who ran, orrather walked, their quiet course 
without rivalry—as an innovator, at least 
in a professional sense ; for we believe he 
was the first editor of a Bristol newspaper 
who introduced those short weekly dis- 
sertations on political and other subjects 
known as ‘leading articles;’ and we can 
imagine the disturbance the novelty caused 
amongst the then living patriarchs of the 
local press, the Pynes, the Bonners, &c. of 
the day, who never tried the fashioning of 
a more elaborate sentence than was neces- 
sary to record a street accident or the un- 
natural proportions of a gigantic goose- 
berry. Indeed, previous to the beginning 
of the present century, the provincial 
journals were little more than small whitey- 
brown sheets of local and general para- 
graphs; and it is amusing, in turning 
over the files from 1760 to about 1790, to 
find the editor and proprietor devoting 
a good portion of his scanty sheet to puff- 
ing himself up, not as a political writer, 
but as a patent medicine vendor, the 
newspaper offices being for the most part 
at that period depdts for these kind of 
articles ; while Thursday’s London posts 
were the latest news the readers were 
treated to. Mr. Gutch, however, was 
a different style of man to his predecessors 
at the local press. Of clear understanding, 
and of mental power and considerable at- 
tainments, he quickly attracted the atten- 
tion not only of Bristol and its neighbour- 
hood to the columns which he conducted, 
but old ‘ Felix Farley’ in his hands became 
the first provincial paper in England in 
point of character, as it was before the most 
venerable in age. Indeed, on looking over 
the files of the London ‘ ‘Times’ and other 
metropolitan papers during the French 
war, we find the leaders of Mr. Gutch con- 
stantly quoted in their columns, and for 
good sense aud nervous style they are 
inferior to very few compositions which 
appeared at that period in the capital. 
Whether so large an amount of success 
would, in these sensation - creating com- 
petitive times of newspapers, attend the 
efforts of one who was more solid than 
showy, and always aimed rather at con- 
vincing than captivating notice, we of 
course have no means of judging ; but those 
still living who remember the interest, 
almost amounting to excitement, caused 
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by the effective letters of ‘Cosmo’ on the 
commerce and affairs of the port, and 
which were from the pen of Mr. Gutch, 
will bear us out in saying that, in those 
days at least, no provincial newspa 
articles could have been looked for with 
more eagerness from week to week: so 
that there was not so much exaggeration 
in the compliment paid to them at the 
time, when the writer was termed the 
‘Bristol Junius’—a comparison perhaps 
thought the more appropriate that for 
a long while the author was hardly 
guessed at—a device of secrecy which Mr. 
Gutch thought it not imprudent to adopt, 
seeing that the letters attacked some of 
the most cherished notions of the most 
powerful interest then in the city. The 
language in which they were written was 
good strong English, and the facts and 
arguments were put with clearness and 
dignity. 

“Unfortunately for Mr. Gutch, at least 
in a pecuniary sense, he was not con- 
tent with provincial journalism, but was 
tempted by the late Mr. Alexander, a 
veteran of the metropolitan press, to start, 
in conjunction with him, the London 
‘Morning Journal,’ which not only swal- 
lowed up many thousands earned by old 
‘Felix Farley,’ but got the proprietors 
into trouble, owing to a libel written 
against the Duke of Wellington, just be- 
fore the passing of the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act, and which led to a heavy fine 
on both proprietors, the imprisonment of 
one (Mr. Alexander), and the suppression 
of the paper. 

“While he resided in Bristol Mr.Gutch’s 
house was the pleasant and frequent place 
of resort and meeting for those who culti- 
vated literature and literary tastes, one of 
his most intimate friends being the late 
Rev. John Eagles, the writer of the well- 
known papers entitled ‘The Man in the 
Moon,’ printed in ‘Felix Farley.’ On 
ceasing to live in Bristol Mr. Gutch re- 
moved to Worcester, and joined his father- 
in-law, the late Mr. Lavender, in the Bank 
there, also devoting a good deal of time 
to public business, as one of the magis- 
trates of the county. However, as we 
know, Mr. Gutch proved less successful as 
a banker than as a newspaper proprietor ; 
but in all the vicissitudes of his career he 
preserved unimpaired to the last the cha- 
racter of an honourable and worthy man.” 

Mr. Gutch was the eldest son of the 
Rev. John Gutch, M.A., F.S.A., for many 
years Registrar of the University of Ox- 
ford, and for sixty-two years Chaplain of 


All Souls College, the editor of Anthony 
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Wood’s History of the University, and of 
Archbishop Suncroft’s Collectanea Curi- 
osa; who died in 1831, and a memoir of 
him, accompanied by a portrait, was given 
in the GentiEMan’s Macazine for Sep- 
tember of that year. 

Mr. J. M. Gutch, together with two 
younger brothers*, was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital. He was there the school-fellow 
of Coleridge and Charles Lamb, the latter 
of whom took up his abode with him, in 
the year 1799, under circumstances which 
are detailed in Mr. Justice Talfourd’s 
“Final Memorials of Charles Lamb,” (at 
vol. i. pp. 107, et seq.,) as follows :— 

“Soon after I wrote to you last, [C. 
Lamb to Coleridge, | an offer was made to 
me by Gutch, (you must remember him at 
Christ’s,—you saw him, slightly, one day 
with Thomson at our house,) to come and 
lodge with him at his house in South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. This 
was a very comfortable offer to me, the 
rooms being at a reasonable rent, and in- 
cluding the use of an old servant, besides 
being infinitely preferable to ordinary 
lodgings in our case, as you must per- 
ceive. As Gutch knew all our story, and 
the perpetual liability to a recurrence of 
my sister’s disorder, probably to the end 
of her life, I certainly think the offer very 
generous and friendly... . I have passed 
two days at Oxford, on a visit which I 
have long put off, to Gutch’s family. The 
sight of the Bodleian Library,” &. &c. 

At the time this letter was written, 
Mr. Gutch had entered into business as 
a law-stationer in Southampton-buildings 
with a partner named Anderson. In 1801 
he married at Birmingham Miss Mary 
Wheeley, only daughter of an eminent 
coachmaker of that town, and he there- 
upon joined his father-in-law in that 
business. After continuing in this posi- 
tion for two years, or little more, he re- 
moved to Bristol, and became the pro- 
prietor and printer of “Felix Farley’s 





* One of these, the Rev. Robert Gutch, M.A., 
became Rector of Segrave, in Leicestershire, and 
died in 1851 (see a memoir of him in Gent. Mac., 
Nov. 1851, p. 549). The third, Richard, died 
a young man, after having been a détenu in 
France, and escaping from Verdun. The fourth, 
Charles, died when a boy. George Gutch, Esq., 
of Paddington, the fifth and youngest brother, is 
now one of the District Surveyors of the county 
of Middlesex. 
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Bristol Journal,” in succession to Mr. 
Rudhall, who died Dec. 10, 1803. He 
united with that business, during some 
years, the trade of a dealer in old books, 
of which he published at least two cata- 
logues, in 1810 and 1812, and finally 
transferred his stock to Mr. Peckover. 

After marrying, in 1823, his second 
wife, Miss Lavender, the daughter of a 
banker at Worcester, Mr. Gutch removed 
to that city, taking a part in the business 
of his second father-in-law, but spending 
a portion of every week in Bristol for the 
completion of his paper. He finally sold 
his property in “ Felix Farley” in 1844. 

In 1839 Mr. Gutch was eiected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, from which 
he retired on the alteration in his cir- 
cumstances. 

The newspaper was not the only pro- 
duction of Mr. Gutch’s press, nor the only 
evidence of his literary taste and abilities. 
Besides the “ Letters of Cosmo,” already 
mentioned by the Bristol writer, and 
some other occasional pamphlets on gene- 
ral and local politics, particularly some on 
the Town Dues of Bristol, (a question on 
which his observations, published anony- 
mously, had great influence,) he compiled 
an octavo volume describing the cele- 
brated Bristol Riots in 1832; and pre- 
viously, in 1817, a “Narrative of a Sin- 
gular Imposture carried out at Bristol by 
one Mary Baker, styling herself the Prin- 
cess Caraboo.” 

In 1810 he printed “Select Poems from 
the Hesperides of Robert Herrick, with 
Occasional Remarks by J. N[ott], M.D. ;” 
and in 1812 an edition of “The Gull’s 
Horn Book, by T. Dekker, with Notes of 
Illustration, and a Glossarial Index by 
Dr. John Nott.” 4to. (Mr. Huaslewood’s 
copy of this was sold in the sale of Mr. 
Gutch’s library for 1/. 13s.; and another 
copy, being the only one with the twelve 
initial letters taken off on yellow paper, 
accompanied by the drawings made for 
them by Edward Bird, which cost Dr. 
Nott 257. 4s., and a set of the woodcuts 
by Ebenezer Byfield, framed and glazed, 
sold for 62.) 

In 1817 Mr. Gutch printed the Bio- 
graphia Literaria of S. T. Coleridge, in 
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two vols. 8vo.: and in the same year he 
had also some large-paper copies taken at 
his own expense of Coleridge’s “ Sibylline 
Leaves,” printed at Bristol by J. Evans 
and Co. 

For nearly two years, commencing in 
1822, he edited and published a monthly 
serial called “The Country Constitutional 
Guardian.” 

In 1827 he composed a volume of “ Ob- 
servations upon the Writing of the An- 
cients; upon the Materials they used; 
and on the Introduction of the Art of 
Printing.” 

In 1847 he formed a compilation of 
great interest to the literary antiquary, 
entitled “A Lytell Geste of Robin Hode ; 
with other Ancient and Modern Ballads 
and Songs relating to this celebrated 
Yeoman: to which is prefixed his History 
and Character, grounded upon other Docu- 
ments than those made use of by his 
former Biographer, Mister Ritson.” This 
work forms two vols. 8vo., very beautifully 
illustrated with cuts by F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A., and published by Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. In its pages are assembled 
all that had been previously written on 
the subject by Percy, Ritson, Douce, Sir 
Walter Scott, Thomas Wright, and others. 

“A Garland of Roses gathered from the 
Poems of the late Rev. John Eagles, M.A., 
by his old friend John Mathew Gutch. 
Worcester, 1857.” Of this only fifty 
copies were printed, strictly for private 
circulation, and one of them was sold in 
Mr. Gutch’s library for 4. 6s. 

Mr. Gutch had previously, in 1826, col- 
lected into one volume “Felix Farley 
Rhymes, Latin and English, by Theman- 
inthemoon”—the same John Eagles: 
and in February, 1856, Mr. Gutch con- 
tributed to the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
an interesting article on “The Eagles of 
Bristol, Father and Son.” 

The biography of Chatterton, the Bristol 
poet, was another subject in which Mr. 
Gutch was greatly interested, and he made 
several communications upon it to “ Notes 
and Queries,” as well as on many other 
subjects, during the latter years of his life. 

From one of these arose his last work. 
When reading the “Lectures upon the 
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Figurative Language of Scripture,” by 
the Rev. William Jones of Nayland, he 
met with some allusion to a sermon by 
the Rev. George Watson, expressed in 
terms of such high encomium that he was 
induced to make inquiry for the writings 
of that forgotten author. The result was 
the recovery of four sermons, published 
singly, which he republished under the 
title of “ Watson Redivivus. Four Dis- 
courses, written between the years 1749 
and 1756, by the Rev. Geo. Wutson, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, Oxford, and 
Tutor and Friend of Bp. Horne. Rescued 
from obscurity by John Mathew Gutch, 
a lay member of the Church of England, 
1860.” This volume was dedicated to the 
Rev. Dr. Plumptre, Master of University 
College, and received the warm approval 
of Mr. Canon Wordsworth, the Dean of 
Worcester, and others whose judgment is 
entitled to respect >, 

During the last twelvemonths Mr. Gutch 
had been compiling, for the Warwickshire 
Archeological Society, a history of the 
battle- fields of that county; of which 
a portion only has been published in the 
Society’s Transactions. 

Mr. Gutch possessed a valuable and ex- 
tensive library, which was dispersed in 
nine days’ sale, by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, in March 1858, and produced 
the total sum of £1,837 2s. 6d. It was 
particularly copious in poetical and ballad 
literature, in works relating to Bristol 
and its native poet Chatterton, to Shake- 
speare, in the works of George Wither, &c. 
We may mention as among the more re- 


markable items :— 


A collection of old Ballads, in three 
volumes royal folio, sold for £30 10s. 

A portfolio of Shakespearian Ballads, 
&¢.—£6 6s. 

Chattertoniana, in 16 vols. 8vo. and 
one vol. 4to., including various autograph 
letters—£13 15s. 

Another collection on the same subject, 
in two quarto green cases—£4 10s. 





b+ When Mr. Gutch’s volume was published, 
the date of Mr. Watson’s premature death had 
not been ascertained. It has since been dis- 
covered in the GenTLEMAN’s MaGazine for 1773 
that he died on the 16th of April in that year. 
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A commonplace-book in the hand- 
writing of the poet S. T. Coleridge— 
£6 15s. 

King Charles the First’s copy of “ Ge- 
rard’s Herbal,” enlarged by Thomas John- 
son, 1633, given by the King to Sir John 
Pakington—£12 12s. 

“Lucasta, and other Poems,” by R. 
Lovelace, in two volumes octavo, 1649, 
1659, being the same copy described in 
the Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, and con- 
taining the autographs of Dr. Farmer, 
Sir E. Brydges, and T. Park, its successive 
possessors— £4. 

A sketch-book of Dr. John Nott, con- 
taining pen-and-ink drawings of scenery 
and antiquities in France, Switzerland, 
and Italy, made when travelling with the 
Duchess of Devonshire—£1 5s. 

Three collections of missal i]luminations, 
sold for £59 17s., £16, and £42. 

Miltoniana: a collection of notes re- 
specting Milton and his works, in the 
autograph of the Rev. Francis Peck— 
£1 5s. 

Algernon Sydney’s Works, with notes in 
the autograph of S. T. Coleridge—£2 5s. 

Scotch Songs and Ballads, in the auto- 
graph of David Herd, (who edited a collec- 
tion in 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1776,) with 
notes in the handwriting of Sir Walter 
Scott—£3 11s. 

Another volume of Scotch Songs and 
Ballads which passed through the hands 
of Sir Walter Scott—£2 5s. 

“ Psalmes of David paraphras’d for our 
English Lire,” in the autograph of George 
Wither, and unpublished—£28. (Altoge- 


ther there were sixty articles of the works _ 


of Wither, which Mr. Gutch had per- 
severed in collecting for nearly half a 
century.) 

Letters from the poet Cowper to Lady 
Hesketh, thirty-four in number, and three 
of his MS. poems. These were sold sepa- 
rately, and produced in all £43 16s. 6d. 

There was also sold in this sale a por- 
trait of the poet Wither, painted by Cor- 
nelius Jansen, being the original of that 
engraved by John Payne (but reversed ) 
prefixed to his “ Emblems ;” it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Kerslake of Bristol for 
£13. Also a full-length portrait of Charles 


Lamb, painted shortly before his death, 
by Cary, for Mr. Gutch, and pronounced 
by Lamb’s biographer, Talfourd, to be the 
best likeness of him; purchased for £22 
by Mr. Milnes. 

Mr. Gutch is survived by his second 
wife, and by his son and only child, the 
offspring of his former marriage,—Mr. 
John W. G. Gutch, formerly one of H.M.’s 
Foreign Messengers, but who has retired 
from that employment on account of im- 
paired health. 





Joun G. Hammack, Esq. 

Oct. 4. At Boxlands, near Dorking, 
Surrey, aged 70, John George Hammack, 
Esq., a Magistrate for the county of 
Middlesex, and a Deputy-Lieutenant of 
the Tower Hamlets. 

He was the younger son of the late 
Mr. John Hammack, of London, and was 
descended from a branch of a Devon- 
shire fumily settled at Madeley, Stafford- 
shire, the usual orthography of whose 
surname, prior to the commencement of 
the last century, was Halmarick,—a name 
generally believed to be derived from 
the Teutonic personal name Almaric, or 
Almeric. Mr. M. A. Lower, in his Pa- 
tronymica Britannica, refers to the changes 
which this name has undergone. 

Mr. Hammack was educated at the 
well-known school of Mr. Flower at High- 
bury, and received his professional instruc- 
tion as a pupil in the office of Mr. Joseph 
Yallowley, an eminent architect and sur- 
veyor in the city of London. From the 
commencement of his career he directed 
his special attention to the branch of 
practice which he followed for many years 
with great success. When an entire parish 
was to be swept away for the construction 
of the St. Katherine Docks, he was largely 
engaged in arranging the claims of those 
entitled to compensation. The advent of 
the railway system widely extended this 
field of professional exertion, and in almost 
every important case coming under the pro- 
visions of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, Mr. Hammack was retained either by 
the claimant or the railway company. He 
was ever distinguished by indefatigable 
diligence and punctuality; his excellent 
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judgment and long experience, added to 
an earnest desire to do right, rendered 
him a valuable ally. He was very fre- 
quently chosen to act as third arbitrator 
or umpire, and although it rarely happens 
that an arbitrator satisfies any one by his 
awards, upon more than one occasion he 
enjoyed the satisfaction of contenting both 
parties. 

Connected by residence and property 
with the Tower Hamlets, when the elective 
franchise was conferred by the Reform 
Act upon that populous division of the 
metropolis, Mr. Hammack was appointed 
the Returning-officer for the new borough, 
and at the termination of the first election, 
after a severe contest, the committees of 
the four candidates, Dr. Lushington, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir W.) Clay, Colonel Leicester 
Stanhope, now Earl of Harrington, and 
Captain Marryat, the novelist, united in 
presenting him with a vote of thanks 
written on vellum, referring in flattering 
terms to the impartial and courteous 
manner in which he had discharged his 
office. His own political principles were 
what is called Liberal, though not in an 
ultra degree; and at the famous Middle- 
sex elections he was a warm supporter of 
his friend the late Joseph Hume. 

Before public attention had been directed 
to sanitary matters, Mr. Hammack was 
strongly opposed to the continuance of 
intramural interment; and was an active 
promoter of the City of London and Tower 
Hamlets Cemetery, of which Company he 
was the Chairman at the time of his 
decease. He was also connected with 
other local public works; for twenty-five 
years he was Chairman of the Ratcliff Gas 
Light Company, and he was a Director of 
the Blackwall Railway Company. As a 
magistrate he was peculiarly fitted to 
decide on all questions of rating and ap- 
peals, while to his practical knowledge 
were united never-failing urbanity and 
kindness of manners. He was h ghly 
esteemed by a large circle of professional 
and personal friends, and leaves behind 
him an honourable name arising from 
a remembrance of his useful and active 
life, and of his many social and domestic 
virtues. 
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The subject of this short notice was 
twice married; first, in 1815, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Joseph Adams, Esq., 
of Field-house, Newcastle, Staffordshire, 
who died in 1853; and secondly, to Ann, 
daughter of Henry Dowsland, Esq., of 
Croydon, who survives. By the first 
marriage he has left one daughter, mar- 
ried to T. Llewellyn, Esq., of New-park, 
Trentham, Staffordshire, and three sons: 
(1), John Joseph, born 1817, married a 
daughter of W. E. Snow, Esq.; (2), James 
Thomas, born 1818, Assistant-Commis- 
sioner for the Census, married Sybilla, 
daughter of James Soame Jenyns, Esq. ; 
and Henry Laurence, born 1826, who has 
succeeded his father in professional prac- 
tice, and is married to Frances, daughter 
of Henry Godwin, Esq. 

During the last four or five years Mr. 
Hammack resided chiefly at a charming 
residence near Boxhill, Surrey, called Box- 
lands, and until a few months of his de- 
cease enjoyed excellent health. Disease 
of the heart discovered itself; and his 
death was exceedingly sudden. His re- 
mains were interred in Norwood cemetery. 





CuRIsTOPHER Henry Hess, Esq. 

Oct. 26. At Worcester, aged 90, Chris- 
topher Henry Hebb, Esq., the first Re- 
form Mayor of Worcester. 

The deceased settled early in life in 
Worcester as a surgeon and apothecary, 
and devoted himself to his profession with 
such perseverance and success as to attain 
to a very considerable practice ; and when 
Lucien Bonaparte took up his residence at 


. Tnorngrove, near that city, Mr. Hebb was 


appointed medical attendant to the Prince 
and his household. Mr. Hebb was an 
accomplished French scholar, and trans- 
lated with much ability Corvisart’s well- 
known work on diseases of the heart. He 
was one of the originators of the Provin- 
cial Medical and Surgical Association, 
which has since become an institution of 
great magnitude and importance, with 
branches throughout the. kingdom, and 
for some years he took an active interest 
in its progress. Likewise he was a warm 
friend and liberal supporter of the London 
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University, and President of the Worces- 
ter Literary and Scientific Institution, 
being always an advocate for the spread 
of education and the dissemination of 
useful knowledge among the working 
classes. In politics, the deceased gentle- 
man was a staunch and consistent Liberal, 
and was one of the first to take office after 
the passing of the Municipal Act. In 
December, 1835, Mr. Hebb and eight 
otber Reformers (Messrs. Burrow, Wm. 
Lewis, R. Evans, W. Hill, Jas. Lee, Jas, 
Walter, H. Southan, and S. Dance) con- 
tested the representation of Claines Ward 
in the Town Council, against seven Tories. 
The whole list of Reformers won the 
election, Mr. Hebb standing third. He 
was elected the first Mayor of the city 
under the new dispensation, and so popu- 
lar was he as an exponent of the prevail- 
ing opinions of the day in political and 
municipal matters, that in the following 
year he was a second time called upon to 
fill the civic chair. An admirable like- 
ness of the worthy gentleman in his 
official robes, painted by Mr. Solomon 
Cole, adorns the wall of the Guildhall 
assembly-room. 

Mr. Hebb was for many years an active 
and efficient magistrate of Worcester, in 
which capacity he displayed much intel- 
lectual ability and an inflexible love of 
justice ; but it was in his connection with 
the charities of the city that he will be 
longest and most deservedly remembered. 
For many ygars he presided as Chairman 
of the Charity Trustees, and up to the 
latest period of his public life he devoted 
the best energies of his mind to the 
advancement of the interests of the nu- 
merous charities which fell to the lot of 
that body to dispense; and perhaps the 
very best legacy ever left to the city was 
the publication, by Mr. Hebb’s own hand, 
of “ An Account of all the Public Charities 
in the City of Worcester that are under 
the management of the Worcester Charity 
Trustees, with an Appendix, containing 
a full and careful summary of all the 
other Charities in that City except those 
which belong exclusively to individual 
Parishes.” ‘This was published in the 
year 1842. Perhaps no man was more 
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qualified for this task—by ability, posi- 
tion, and perseverance—than Mr. Hebb; 
and if his “ Account of the Charities” 
that were formerly under the manage- 
ment of the old Corporation was more 
correct than that of the other charities, it 
arose from the fact of his having possessed, 
through his office of Mayor, the means of 
examining all the wills and documents 
relating to them, of which he, having 
ample leisure, fully and carefully availed 
himself, and minutely compared them with 
the “Report of the Charity Commis- 
sioners,” while his subsequent experi- 
ence as one of the Charity Trustees en- 
abled him still further to secure the cor- 
rectness of that part of the ‘“ Account.” 
Mr. Hebb commenced his account with 
the almshouses, taking the relative anti- 
quity of each as the order in which he 
treated them. In most cases—and in all 
where he considered it of importance that 
every individual should have the opportu- 
nity of judging for himself of the inten- 
tion from the words of the donor—he 
quoted those identical words, and in some 
instances also the orthography. Alto- 
gether the work was a monument of the 
author’s perseverance and ability, and 
a faithful and accurate exposition of the 
history and administration of the charit- 
able endowments of the city. The Charity 
Commissioners themselves, we have been 
informed, valued this work highly; it has 
gone through three editions, the last hav- 
ing been published in 1860—edited, how- 
ever, by another hand, brought down to 
that time, and supplemented with such 
additions aud alterations as had become 
necessary. 

Mr. Hebb retired from the Chairman- 
ship of the Charity Trustees in 1846, in 
consequence of great age and increasing 
infirmity, and resigned altogether as a 
Trustee in the following year, when the 
Trustees unanimously passed a resolution 
expressive of regret and a vote of thanks 
for his eminent and long-continued ser- 
vices. He had abandoned the practice of 
his profession for many years before that 
period, and now he retired altogether 
from public life. To shew, however, his 
continued interest in the charities of 
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Worcester, he founded, in 1853, almshouses 
for decayed Aldermen and Councillors, and 
the widows of such. These he adequately 
endowed; and although as yet, owing 
probably to the terms.of the benefaction, 
the institution has not come into practical 
use, means will probably be devised to 
obtain.a new scheme for working it. No 
doubt, likewise, the deceased gentleman 
has left liberal bequests in aid of the poor 
and local charities. 

Mr. Hebb-entered on his ninetieth year 
on the 22nd of January last, and although 
he never left his residence, he retained his 
health. and faculties to the last. Trifling 
indisposition, however, was apparent for 
two or three days before his death. On 
the 25th. October he went to bed in his 
usual spirits, but in the night was heard 
breathing loudly ; assistance was at hand, 
he rose and was dressing himself, when 
he fell and died about a quarter past seven 
in the morning, before Sir Charles Has- 
tings, who was sent for, could attend.— 
Worcester Herald. 





RicHarp Oastier, Esq. 

WE willingly accede to the request of 
a friend of the deceased in giving inser- 
tion to a notice of the late Richard-Oastler, 
which may be regarded as supplementary 
to our previous mention of him *:— 

“ Richard Oastler was born in St. Peter’s- 
square, Leeds, Dec. 20, 1789. He was 
the youngest son of Robert Oastler, a friend 
and follower of John Wesley, who on his 
last visit to the north of England, shortly 
before his death, took little Richard up in 
his arms and blessed him, a ceremony not 
unfrequently performed by that venerable 
man upon the children of his pious fol- 
lowers. At eight years of age Richard 
Oastler was sent to Fulneck, the Moravian 
settlement, for the purposes of education ; 
here he remained until he was sixteen. In 
boyhood he had a strong wish to become 
a member of the English bar, but could 
not gain his father’s consent. After a time 
he was placed with an eminent architect, 
but he was obliged to relinquish this pro- 
fession in consequence of a weakness in 
his sight. He then made up his mind to 
go iuto business, and began as a commis- 
sion agent, but ere long was ranked among 
the principal merchants of Leeds. In 1820, 
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however, he suffered an honourable reverse, 
and a voluntary humiliation, for such was _. 
the high opinion in which he was held 
that his friends would have given him 
credit to almost any amount before he re- 
tired from business. In July, 1820, he lost 
his. father, who had been steward for many 
years to Mr. Thornhill. On this occasion 
Mr. Thornhill wrote and requested the son 
to succeed his father as steward on his 
Yorkshire estates: this offer being accepted, 
Mr. Oastler left Leeds, and in January, 
1821, removed to Fixby, where he remained 
until 1838. In the year 1829 Mr. Oastler’s 
attention was first directed to the suffer- 
ings of the factory children. At first he 
stood almost alone, but he was not the 
man to be- daunted by difficulties or over- 
come by opposition, and his exertions soon 
attracted the notice of other intelligent 
and patriotic persons. From that time he 
became the respected and beloved friend 
of the working classes of England, and his 
name both as an orator and a writer a 
guarantee for plain speaking and common- 
sense. 

“ On October 16, 1816, he married Mary 
Tatham of Nottingham, who thus became, 
as he himself has said, ‘the helpmate of 
him who loved her as his own soul, and 
during more than. twenty-eight years 
shared his.sorrows and enhanced his joys.’ 
She was born May 24, 1793, and died 
June £2; 1845. They had two children, 
Sarah and Robert, who both died in their 
infancy. The good old man, who ever 
after remained a widower, was seized with 
his fatal illness while travelling between 
Darlington and Bradford. He was re- 
moved to Harrogate, and survived not 
many days. His.mind continued as clear 
and as calm.tothe last as it had ever been, 
full of hopeful and joyful confidence to the 
end. He was a sincere Christian, an 
honest politician, and a man who loved 
his God, his Queen, and his country. Thee 
good he has done will live after him. He 
was an original thinker, and a writer of 
great ability: perhaps the best specimen of 
his writings may be found in the pages 
of ‘The Home,’ a publication he used to 
call ‘his little pet, whose death’ he ‘re- 
gretted with a father’s fondness ;’ it was 
commenced om May 3, 1851, came out 
weekly, but was discontinued in June 1855, 
because not self-supporting. Much, very 
much, might still be culled from its pages 
not of passing interest. 

“The remains of Richard Oastler now 
lie in Kirkstall churchyard, near the ruins 
of its venerable Abbey ; in that same grave 
also are interred the remains of his wife 
and their two children.” 

40* 
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Sept. 19. At his residence, Spital-terr., Gains- 
borough, aged 64, the Rev. Robert Duckie. 

Oct, 21. At Ilkley-wells, aged 65, the Rev. 
John Davies, D.D., Rector of Gateshead. 

Oct. 23. At Torquay, suddenly, of apoplexy, 
aged 43, the Rev. Philip Walter Doyne. 

Oct. 25. At Bath, aged 44, the Rev. Archibald 
Paris, Rector of Ludgvan, Cornwall. 

At Liandilo, aged 37, the Rev. Richard Jones 
Gwynne Hughes, M.A. 

Oct. 27. Aged 68, the Rev. John Master 
Whalley, of Clerkhill, Lancashire, and Rector 
of Slaidbarn, Yorkshire. He was the third son 
of the late Sir James Whalley-Smythe-Gardiner, 
bart., whose father, Sir John Whalley, first 
baronet (so created in 1783), assumed the addi- 
tional name of Gardiner on succeeding to the 
estates of the late Sir W. Gardiner, whose title 
became extinct. Mr. Whalley was born in 
1793, and was educated at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated 8.C.L. in 1813. He 
was ordained deacon and priest in 1817, by the 
Bishop of Chester, and had held the Rectory of 
Slaidburn, near Clitheroe, since the year 1838. 
He was heir-presumptive to the title of his 
nephew, the present Sir John B. Whalley- 
Smythe-Gardiner, bart., of Roche-court, near 
Fareham, Hants. He lived and died unmarried. 
—London Review. 

Aged 69, the Rev. W. B. Cosens, for 18 years 
Vicar of Berry Pomeroy, Devon, and formerly, 
for 18 years, Rector of Monkton Farleigh, Wilts. 

Oct. 28. At Hastings, aged 60, the Rev. Jos. 
Saville Roberts Evans, M.A., of Prescot, Lancash. 

At the Rectory, Ashwater, aged 84, the Rev. 
Thomas Melhuish. He was Curate and Rector of 
the above parish upwards of fifty years, and 
formerly a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

Oct, 29. Aged 76, the Rev. James Harris, 
Vicar of Wellington, Somerset, late Incumbent 
of All Saints’, Mile-end New-town, London. 

Oct. 30. At Thirsk, aged 58, the Rev. Robert 
James Serjeantson, Vicar of Snaith. 

Nov. 1. Aged 78, the Rev. Edward Eliot, 
B.D., Vicar of Norton Bavant, Wilts, and Pre- 
bendary of Sarum. He was born in the year 
1788, and was educated at Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1814, taking 
second class honours in classics, and was subse- 
quently elected Fellow of his college. He was 
Archdeacon of Barbados from 1825 to 1837, in 
which year he returned to England, and was 
preferred to the living of Norton Bavant. In 
1849 he was appointed to a prebendal stall in 
Salisbury Cathedral. Archdeacon Eliot was the 
author of ‘‘ Lectures on Christianity and Slavery,” 
and on “ Christian Responsibilities,” and also of 
a paper on “The Revival of Convocation.”— 
London Review. 

At Clogher, co. Tyrone, aged 78, the Hon. and 
Very Rev. Robert William Henry Maude, Dean 
of Clogher. He was the third son of Cornwallis, 
first Viscount Hawarden, by his third wife, Anne 


Isabella, only dau. of the late Thomas Monck, 
esq., sister of the first Viscount Monck, and was 
consequently uncle of the present Lord Hawar- 
den. He was born in 1784, was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and was formerly Arch- 
deacon of Dublin. In 1834 he was promoted to 
the Deanery of Clogher. Dean Maude married, 
in 1827, Martha, eldest dau. of the Hon. Francis 
Aldborough Prittie, and granddau. of the first 
Lord Dunalley, by whom he had issue.—London 
Review 


Nov. 2. At Islington, aged 63, the Rev. Chas. 
Birch, 

At Clifton, aged 51, the Rev. Robert Llewellyn 
Caley, Precentor of Bristol, and Vicar of All 
Saints. 

Aged 73, the Rev. John Thomas Tryon, Rector 
of Bulwick, Northamptonshire. 

Nov. 5. Suddenly, at his par ge, near Wake- 
field, aged 40, the Rev. C. T. Erskine, M.A., In- 
cumbent of St. Michael’s, Wakefield. Mr. Erskine 
was the grandson of John, Earl of Mar, in whose 
person the honours of the family, forfeited in the 
rebellion of 1715, were restored. He was educated 
at University College, Durham, and after a dis- 
tinguished academical career, obtained his fellow- 
ship. After holding a curacy in the north of 
England, he was for many years Incumbent of 
St. James’s, Stonehaven, in the diocese of Brechin, 
where he endeared himself to his people by the 
assiduousness and earnestness of his ministra- 
tions. On leaving Stonehaven he held one or 
two curacies in England, and at length obtained 
the incumbency of the beautiful new church of 
St. Michael’s, Wakefield, where, with untiring 
zeal and consistency, he carried out the Church 
system.— Guardian. 

Nov. 6. At the Vicarage, aged 64, the Rev. 
Thomas Chapman, M.A., Vicar of Radford- 
Semele, Warwickshire. 

At Crosthwaite, aged 74, the Rev. John Dizon, 
Perpetual Curate of Crosthwaite, Westmoreland. 

Nov.7. At his mother’s residence, Tubney- 
house, near Abingdon, Berks, aged 37, the Rev. 
John Wood Kewley, M.A., Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 

At Preston Vicarage, Gloucestershire, aged 
73, the Rev. Henry Cripps, M.A., Vicar of 
Preston All Saints, and of Stoneh , Glouces 
tershire. He was the second son of the late 
Joseph Cripps, esq., who sat as M.P. for Ciren- 
cester from 1806 till 1841, by Elizabeth, dau. of 
Benjamin Harrison, esq., of Lee, Kent, and 
sis‘er of the late Treasurer of Guy’s Hospital, 
and was born in 1788. He was educated at the 
Grammar-school, Reading, and at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1809, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1812. In 1817 he was ap- 
pointed Vicar of Preston, and to that of Stone- 
house in 1826. Mr. Cripps, who was a magis- 
trate for Gloucestershire, married, in 1812, 
Judith, dau. of William Laurence, esq., of Ci- 
rencester, by whom he had issue. His eldest 
son is Mr. Henry Wm. Cripps, M.A., of New 
College, Oxford, and barrister-at-law.—London 
Reciew. 
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Nov. 9. Atthe Parsonage, Chipstead, Surrey, 
the Rev. Peter Aubertin, Rector. 

Nov. 10. At the residence of his son, World- 
ham Rectory, Hants, aged 70, the Rev. Hunter 
Francis Fell, M.A., Rector of Oulton, Suffolk. 

In the Close, Norwich, aged 85, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Hibgame, Vicar of Fordham, Cambridge- 
shire, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

Aged 85, the Rev. James Cumming, M.A., 
Rector of North Runcton, Norfolk. 

At Malta, the Rev. J. H. J. Morison, late of 
Chingford, Essex. 

Nov. 11. At Bilton Rectory, aged 74, the Rev. 
William James. 

At Bow, the Rev. Thomas Hare, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Christ Church, Stratford, and late Curate 
of Yeovil, Somerset. 

At his residence, Lansdown-pl., Clifton, aged 
50, the Rev. J. H. Nurse, M.A. 

Nov. 13. At Redcar, aged 49, the Rev. Henry 
Clarke, Incumbent of Guisbro’, Yorks. 

At Snitterby Parsonage, near Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
Lincolnshire, aged 54, the Rev. R. Morey, B.A. 

At Hoddesdon, Herts, aged 68, the Rev. George 
Francis Ottey, late Vicar of Isleham, Cambs. 

Nov. 17. At Marnwood, Shropshire, aged 67, 
the Rev. John Bartlett. 

Nov. 18. At Quendon Rectory, Essex, aged 86, 
the Rev. John Collin, fifty-nine years Rector of 
that parish. 

Nov. 20. At Liverpool, aged 57, the Rev. 
Charles Washington Lawrence, M.A., Incumbent 
of St. Luke’s Church, in that town. 

At Seaforth, near Liverpool, aged 70, the Rev. 
John Boughey Monk, M.A., Chaplain of St. 
George’s Church, Liverpool, and formerly a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Aug. 2. At Zehol, aged 30, the Emperor of 
China. See Osirvary. 

Aug. 4. At Woosung, China, Commander John 
Murray Cooke, R.N., H.M.S. ‘“‘Simoom,” son of 
the late Rev. William Cooke, Vicar of Bromyard, 
Herefordshire. 

Aug. 19. At Enfield, near Sydney, Simon Rood 
Pittard, esq., M.R.C.S.L., &c., Curator and Secre- 
tary of the Australian Museum, Sydney. 

Aug. 27. At Stanhope-lodge, Dulwich, aged 
70, Mr. John Souter, formerly a bookseller in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. He had recently been 
elected one of the Court of Assistants of the Com- 
pany of Stationers. 

Sept.1. At Bombay, aged 31, Lieut. H. C. 
Lee, late of the Ist Regt. M.N.I., and eldest son 
of the Rev. R. Lee, Rector of Stepney. 

Sept. 11. At Nellore, Mary Christina, wife of 
Capt. Ritherdon, and eldest dau. of Col. Hamond, 
late Madras Artillery. 

Sept.12. At Poona, Bombay, aged 24, Capt. 
Robert Maurice Bonnor Maurice, H.M.’s 95th 
Regt., eldest son of R. M. Bonnor Maurice, esq., 
of Bodynfoel, Montgomeryshire. He entered the 
army as ensign (95th Foot) in 1855, and served at 
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the siege and fall of Sebastopol from the 16th of 
August, 1855; and also in 1858 at the siege and 
capture of Kotah, battle of Kotah-ke-Serai, and 
general action resulting in the capture of Gwalior, 
for which he was mentioned in despatches, and 
received the medal and clasp. 

At Arcot, Madras, Capt. W. P. Devereux, of 
H.M.’s 105th Regt. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, Edward Baylis, 
esq., founder of the Victoria, English and Scottish, 
Anchor, Waterloo, and other Life Insurance 
Offices. 

Sept. 23. Suddenly, at Memner, East Indies, 
aged 29, Philip William, elder son of the late 
Rev. Robert Philip Blake, of Stoke-next-Guild- 
ford, Surrey, and Wilmington, Sussex. 

Sept. 24. At Dublin, aged 70, James W. Cusack, 
esq., M.D., of Abbeville-house, co. Dublin, and 
Cussington, co. Meath, an eminent member of 
the medical profession. He was the third son 
of the late Athanasius Cusack, esq., of Laragh- 
house, co. Kildare, by his first wife, Mary Anne, 
only dau, of Edward Rotherham, esq., of Cross- 
drum, co. Meath, and was born about the year 
1791. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he graduated B.A. 1812, and subsequently 
took his degree in the faculty of medicine. In 
1851 he was appointed Professor of Surgery in 
the University of Dublin, and in 1858 succeeded 
the late Sir Philip Crampton, bart., in the hono- 
rary post of Surgeon in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
in Ireland; he had also been twice President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. The 
deceased gentleman was twice married : firstly, 
in 1818, to Elizabeth Frances, eldest dau. and 
co-heir of Joseph Bernard, esq., of Greenhills, 
King’s County ; and, secondly, in 1838, to Frances, 
dau. of the Rev. John T. Radcliffe, and widow 
of R. Rothwell, esq , of Hurdlesdown, co. Dublin. 
He is succeeded in his estates by his son, Henry 
Thos., Lieut. in the Royal North Devon Mounted 
Rifles, who was born in 1820, and married, in 
1854, Sophia Anne, dau. of the late Wm. Tanner, 
esq., of Blancklands-house, Wilts. Mr. Cusack 
was heir-male of the ancient house of Cusack, 
lords of Beaurepaire, Gerardstown, Culmolyn, 
Killeen, and Dunsany, in the early Irish Parlia- 
ments; and also representative (through female 
heirs) of Sir Thomas Cusack, of Cussington (a 
junior branch of the same family), who died in 
1571, having been Lord Chancellor, Master of 
the Rolls, and Speaker of the House of Commons 
in Ireland, and thrice Viceroy of that kingdom, 
and whose daughter Catherine, by her marriage 
with Sir Henry Colley, became the ancestress of 
the Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Mr. Cusack was also one of the co-repre- 
sentatives of Edmund of Woodstock, and as such 
was entitled to quarter the Royal arms of Eng- 
land.—London Review. 

Sept. 25. At Government-house, Seychelles, 
George T. Wade, esq., Civil Commissioner. 

Sept. 28. At Bayswater, aged 64, Mr. Charles 
Tilt, formerly a publisber in London, but of late 
years a resident at Bath, A local paper speaks thus 
highly of him :—“ Mr. Tilt was not only ‘a well- 
known’ publisher, but one whose taste, judg- 
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ment, and liberality could never be questioned. 
The various elegant and valuable publications 
brought out under his care were not only very 
conspicuous, in their day, for artistic beauty, 
but were made acceptable to the public at an 
unwonted moderate cost. Success crowned his 
extensive and thoughtful enterprise, and after 
some years of devotedness to trade, he withdrew 
from its toil; but not to be idle, for his business- 
like ability never forsook him. For awhile he 
travelled on the Continent, abode some time in 
Italy, and visited Egypt and Syria. Under the 
modest guise of a book for ‘ young persons,’ he 
published a pleasant, and what is more, an in- 
structive little volume, entitled ‘The Boat and 
Caravan,’ which gives a good and graphic ac- 
count of his tour in the two last-named countries. 
Subsequently, Mr. Tilt took up his residence in 
Bath, and became connected with many of our 
benevolent and religious institutions ; to these 
he was a generous contributor, and in most cases, 
in their behalf, he was an active, intelligent, 
and indefatigable worker. How much the ‘ Tot- 
tenham Fund’ of £2,184 owed to his zealous ex- 
ertions is only known to those who, like himself, 
were deeply engaged in rearing that friendly 
testimonial of regard to the memory of departed 
worth. Of Mr. ‘ilt it may be said that, wherever 
he was located he was known and highly esteemed 
as an active and most useful member of society ; 
he filied many positions of trust, and always with 
great advantage to those for whom he laboured, 
and to whose concerns he gave his disi ested 
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Oct. 14. At Dominica, West Indies, aged 61, 
Thomas Bell, esq., Senior Member and President 
of H.M.’s Council of that Island. 

Oct. 15. In London, Sarah, the wife of Lieut.- 
Colonel Hyde, Timbercombe-lodge, Spaxton, 
Somerset. 

At St. Brelade, aged 49, William John Johnson, 
esq., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 

Oct. 16. Sir William Leith Murray (mentioned 
at p. 578) was an accomplished cultivator of 
astronomical science. The observatory which he 
built and equipped at Ochtertyre ranks as one of 
the best in the kingdom, and very important ob- 
servations have been, from time to time, made 
with its instruments. The deceased was eminently 
intellectual in his tendencies and pursuits; caring 
little for the traditional avocations of country 
gentlemen, and spending most of his time in 
scientific research. To literature he contributed 
a work on historical ruins north of the Forth, 
besides various articles on art and science: the 
study of the heavens, however, was his favourite 
pursuit. He studiously avoided public life, but 
he was unwearied in his efforts to benefit the 
poor of his own district of Upper Strathearn ; 
his charities were most liberal, and he also ex- 
erted himself to amuse and instruct them. ‘‘The 
last public occasion on which the writer of this 
notice,” says the ‘‘ Edinburgh Courant,” “ saw 
Sir William Murray was one eminently charac- 
teristic of the man. He had for many years 
been in the habit of exerting his own great 

ical talent and that of his family for the 





and able exertions.” 

At Gwalior Fort, India, Lieut. Edmund Powers- 
court Pakenham, 52nd Light Infantry, fourth 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Hercules 
Pakenham and Emily, fourth dau. of Thomas, 
22nd Lord Le Despencer. 

Sept. 30. At Nynee Tal, Himalayas, Frederick 
Southcote Seale, Capt. R.A., youngest son of the 
late Sir John Henry Seale, bart., of Mount Boone, 
M.P. for Dartmouth. 

At Flamstead, Jamaica, aged 49, Capt. Samuel 
Morrish, R.N., of H.M.S. ‘* Imaum.” 

Oct. 5. At his residence, Tremerton-house, 
Clapham-park, aged 53, James Porteous, esq., 
for many years a Member of Council for the 
Island of Jamaica, and Custos of the parish of 
St. Andrew’s. 

Oct. 12. At New Buildings, Frome, aged 71, 
Miss Elizabeth Tuck, author of “ Vallis Vale,’ 
and other poetical works. 

Oct. 13. At Corfu, aged 77, Mr. Matthew Page, 
one of the oldest of the British residents in that 
island. He was born at Dorchester in 1784, and 
arrived at Corfu from Genoa in 1816, and in the 
forty-four years in which he resided there had 
gained (according to the ‘‘ Greek Observer”) the 
respect of all who knew him. He may be called 
one of the English commercial pioneers of the 
Mediterranean, having established himself in 
Corfu shortly after the Septinsular Republic was 
placed under the protectorate of Great Britain. 
He married in Corfu in 1818, and has left behind 
him eight sons (five of whom are married), one 
dau. (also married), and sixteen grandchildren. 


amusement and instruction of the inhabitants of 
Crieff, by giving amateur concerts to large parties 
of the townspeople at Ochtertyre. This last 
spring, having turned his attention towards the 
beautiful effects of dissolving views, Sir William 
proposed to give a series of exhibitions to all the 
people of the district. And the idea was carried 
out. A splendid collection of slides was acquired, 
and morning and night for one whole week the 
good Baronet himself worked the lantern, and ex- 
plained the subjects as they passed into the field. 
Thousands came—from Comrie, from Muthill, 
from all the adjacent villages—and when it was 
all over, and the excitement past, Sir William 
felt that his health had suffered. To the con- 
tinuous labour, and the noxious atmosphere of 
the densely crowded hall, he attributed, with 
every reason, the beginning of that illness which 
proved fatal.” 

Oct. 17. At his residence, Norfolk-crescent, 
Bath, aged 76, Major-Gen. Jas, Price Hely, K.H. 

Aged 78, the Rev. John Cockin, of Halifax. 
He was the Independent minister at Holmfirth for 
forty-three years, but resigned the pastorate 
in 1849, since which time he has lived in retire- 
ment in Halifax. . 

Oct. 19. At Arcot-hall, Northumberland, aged 
59, Henry Shum Storey, esq. 

Oct. 20. At Geneva, aged 20, Henry Arthur 
Savage, esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge, son 
of Marmion Savage, esq. 

Oct. 21. At Bath, aged 67, Colonel Sir Claude 
Martine Wade, Knt., C.B. This able public ser- 
vant was the son of the late Lieut.-Col. Joseph 
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Wade, of the Bengal Army, by the eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Ross, and was born in Bengal 
in 1794. In 1809 he entered the military service 
of the East India Company, in which he rose to 
the rank of lieut.-col. in 1839, and subsequently 
received the local rank of full colonel in India, 
Whilst holding a military commission, he was 
constantly employed in various civil posts. In 
1823 he was appointed diplomatic agent at Loo- 
dianah, and in 1835 was placed in charge of our 
relations with Runjeet Sing and the states across 
the Indus. In 1838 he was sent on a special mis- 
sion to Peshawur, to join the Sikh army with 
Shahzada Timoor, and was the first to force the 
Khyber Pass. In 1848 he was nominated political 
agent at Malwa, Central India,—the last civil ap- 
pointment which he held. Sir Claude, who was 
lineally descended from Henry Wade, of Her- 
bertstown, co. Meath, whose son Charles lost his 
estates by forfeiture for adhering to the exiled 
Stuarts, married in 1845 the eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. T. Nicholl, of the Bengal Horse Artil- 
lery, who survives to lament his loss.—London 
Review. 

At Brighton, aged 40, Major Thomas Moubray, 
late of H.M.’s 53rd Regt., son of the late Captain 
Geo. Moubray, R.N., of Greenwich Hospital. 

At Southampton, aged 28, John McLeod Came- 
ron, Staff Assistant-Surgeon, 5th Depot Bat- 
talion, late of H.M.’s 27th (Inniskillings). 

At Tiverton, Devon, aged 73, Edward Penfold, 
esq., late 12th Royal Lancers, second son of the 
late Edw. Penfold, esq., of Loose-court, near 
Maidstone, Kent. 

At Rhiwaedog, near Bala, aged 70, Henry 
Richardson, esq., formerly Lieut. 67th Regt. and 
2nd Dragoon Guards, and for many years a ma- 
gistrate and Deputy-Lieut. Merionethshire. 

At Camberwell, aged 59, Mr. Francis Jesse, for- 
merly of the South Sea-house, and late of the 
Hudson’s Bay-house, London, during many years 
Secretary to the Benevolent Society of Blues. 

Oct. 22. At his residence, St. James’s-place, 
Major Francis Forester, brother of the late Lord 
Forester. He married Lady Louisa Vane, eldest 
dau. of the late Duke of Cleveland, in 1813, by 
which lady, who died in January, 1821, he leaves 
surviving issue Col. C. W. Forester, married to 
the sister of Lord Saltoun. 

At Brighton, aged 31, Robert Edw. Eardley, 
eldest son of Sir Henry S. Wilmot, bart., of 
Chaddesden, Derbyshire. 

At Tunbridge, aged 15, George W., son of Sir 
Woodbine and Lady Parish. 

At Wellingborough, John, second son of the 
late Farrer Grove Spurgeon Farrer, esq., of Bray- 
field-house, Bucks. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Somersetshire, Helen 
Eliza, wife of Capt. Smyth Griffith, R.N. 

Aged 79, Mary, wife of Capt. Wheeler, of the 
Rocks, co. Kilkenny, and dau. of the late John 
Helsham, esq., of Butler-house, Kilkenny. 

Oct, 23. At Brussels, aged 69, Col. Charles 
White. 

At Bevere Firs, near Worcester, aged 41, Ma- 
tilda Jane, relict of Eliot Warburton, esq., and 
wife of Henry Salusbury Milman, esq. 


At Hereford, Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. John Geo. Hannington, D.D., Rector 
of Hampton Bishop, near that city, and Preben- 
dary of Hereford Cathedral. 

At Moniack, Inverness-shire, Mrs. Jane Fraser, 
of Reelick, last surviving dau. of Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee, and widow of James 
Baillie Fraser, esq., of Reelick, to whom she was 
married in 1823. 

At Richmond Barracks, Dublin, aged 30, Capt. 
Richard Milbanke Tilghman, H.M.’s 15th Regt., 
youngest son of the late Richard Milbanke Tilgh- 
man, of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Oct. 24. At Norwich, Wm. Collyer, esq., late 
Col. in the Bengal Infantry, and a magistrate for 
the county of Norfolk and the city of Norwich. 

Justina Mercy, wife of the Rev. John Young 
Hughes, Minister of Christ Church, Greenwich. 

Oct. 25. At Surbiton-house, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Caroline Elizabeth, wife of B. H. Mow- 
bray, esq., and second and lust surviving dau. of 
the late Hon. Archibald Cochrane, Capt. R.N. 

At Netherby, aged 69, Sir J. G. R. Graham, 
bart. See OpiruaRy. 

At her residence, Park-place, Regent’s-park, 
Martha, widow of Thos. Deane Pearse, esq., for- 
merly Capt. in H.M.’s 14th Regt. of Light Dra- 
goons, and dau. of the late Sir John St. Aubyn, 
bart., of Clowance, Cornwall. 

At her residence, Highbury, aged 43, Anne, 
wife of Thos. Row, esq., late of the Legislative 
Council, and sister of the Hon. Hugh W. Hoyles, 
H.M.’s Attorney-Gen., Newfoundland, 

At Tottenham, aged 61, Louisa Ann Holden, 
only sister of the late Hen. Geo. Holden, esq., 
late of the Public Record-office, Rolls Chapel. 
For an Obituary notice of this gentleman see 
Gent’s Maa., Feb. 1860, p. 186. 

At Great Marlow, Bucks, aged 75, Geo. Hick- 
man, esq., many years Assistant-Surgeon to the 
Royal Horse Guards (Blue). 

At Burham-court, Rochester, aged 58, Thomas 
Abbott, esq., from the effects of an accident while 
shooting on Oct. 23, 

At Sydenham Vicarage, Oxon, aged 49, Augusta 
Warren Browne, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Arthur Browne, for many years Lieut.- 
Governor of Charles Fort, Kinsale. 

At Mickleton Manor-house, Gloucestershire, 
aged 82, Anne, widow of John Graves, esq., of 
Mickleton. 

Oct. 26. At St, Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 49, 
Col. H. H. Bell, of the Madras Artillery. 

At Montreal, Canada, aged 87, Major P. 
MacDougall, late 25th Regt. 

At Northampton, aged 50, William John, se- 
cond son of the late Sir William McMahon, bart., 
formerly Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 

At Upper Homerton, aged 62, Sarah, wife 
of J. J. Ronaldson, sister of Major-Gen. Huth- 
waite, C.B., Bengal Horse Artillery, and niece of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Huthwaite, Bengal Army. 

Louisa Elizabeth, wife of Capt. William Vine, 
6th Madras Light Cavalry, and dau. of the late 
William Young Ottley, esq., F.S.A. 

At Worcester, aged 90, C. H. Hebb, esq. See 
OBITUARY. 
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At Bebek, aged 38, Henry Thomas Wroth, esq., 
son of the Rev. W. B. Wroth, Vicar of Edles- 
borough, Bucks, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Legal Vice-Consul of the Supreme 
British Consular Court, Constantinopie. The de- 
ceased was educated at Uppingham School, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 1857 he ac- 
cepted the appointment of Legal Vice - Consul 
and Registrar to the now Supreme Consular 
Court, and in that capacity accompanied his 
old friend, Mr. Hornby, the Judge of the new 
tribunal, to Turkey. 

Oct, 27. At North-house, Torpoint, aged 54, 
the Hon. Mrs. Percy Davison, She was the Hon. 
Caroline North Graves, second dau. of Thomas, 
second Lord Graves, by Lady Mary Paget, sister 
of the late Marquis of Anglesey, and married, 
in 1844, the late Major-Gen. Hugh Percy Davi- 
son, of Swarland-park, Northumberland, but was 
left a widow in July, 1849.—London Review. 

After a few days’ illness, aged 55, (while on 
a visit to John Young, esq., Galgorum Castle, co. 
Antrim,) Alexander Macdonald, youngest and 
last surviving son of the late Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald Lockhart, bart., of Largie, Lee, and Carn- 
wath. His mother was Jane, dau. of Daniel Mc- 
Neill, esq., of Gallichoilly, Argyllshire. He was 
born in July, 1806, and was a Deputy-Lieut. for 
Lanarkshire, which he represented in Parliament 
as a Conservative from 1837 till 1841. 

At the Grove, Sidmouth, aged 79, Sarah Ja- 
metta, widow of the Rev. Henry Hodgkinson, 
Rector of Arborfield, Berks, and only surviving 
dau. of the Right Rev. Claudius Crigan, late Bi- 
shop of Sodor and Man. 

At St. George’s-hill, Somersetshire, aged 51, 
Milly, wife of the Rev. Henry Mirehouse, and 
dau. of the late Philip John Miles, esq., of Leigh- 
court, Somerset. 

At the Rectory, Hurstmonceaux, aged 75, Anne, 
relict of W. Mackenzie, D.D., sometime Rector 
of Burwash and Hascomb. 

At Wimborne Minster, Dorset, aged 75, Mary, 
relict of John Carnegie, M.D. 

At Finnart, Greenock, David Crawford, esq., 
Writer, Baron Bailie of Greenock. 

Aged 64, Ann, relict of the Rev. John Wil- 
liams, of Chester. 

At Pinner, aged 91, Mrs. Pye, widow of Henry 
Jas. Pye, esq., formerly Poet Laureate, and M.P. 
for Berks, whom she survived forty-eight years. 
Pye was “fixed a rhymer for life’? by reading 
Pope’s “‘ Homer” when a child, succeeded War- 
ton in 1790, not in the enjoyment of the tierce of 
Canary, but of £27 a-year, substituted for the old 
and pleasant guerdon. He held the laureate 
crown during twenty-three years. Mrs. Pye 
lived to see three successors of her husband— 
Southey, Wordsworth, and Tennyson.--Athe- 
neum. 

Oct, 28. At Pinner, Middlesex, where he had 
long resided, aged 79, Nathaniel Graham, esq. 
Mr. Graham was the third son of Joseph Graham, 
esq., formerly of St. Paul’s Churchyard. He 
married twice, first the second dau. of the late 
Wm. Nur‘e, esq., of Pinner, by whom he had a 
son and a dau., and secondly the eldest dau. of 
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the late Charles Laurence, esq., also of Pinner, 
which lady still survives him, and by whom he 
had one son. He was one of the Court of As- 
sistants of the Stationers’ Company, and served 
the office of Master in 1856-7. 

At Haughland, near Elgin, aged 42, William 
Leith, second son of Col. Sir Andrew Leith Hay, 
of Rannes, formerly M.P. for Elgin, Clerk of the 
Ordnance, and Governor of Bermuda. 

At Guernsey, aged 22, Lieut. J. 8. Foster, R.A., 
second son of the Rev. W. Foster, Stubington- 
house, Fareham, Hants. 

At the Upper Rectory, Malpas, Cheshire, aged 
25, Edith Emma, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Chancellor Thurlow. 

Aged 25, Marianne, wife of the Rev. H. Will- 
mott, Rector of Kirtley, Suffolk. 

At Stanwick-hall, Northamptonshire, aged 50, 
Frances Trenham, wife of George Gascoyen, 
esq. 
At Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, aged 85, 
Percival Walsh, esq. 

At Penge, Surrey, (at the residence of herdau., 
Mrs. Northcote,) Elizabeth, widow of Col. B. 
Bunce, R.M.L.I. 

At Canterbury, aged 69, John Nutt, esq., for 
many years Town Clerk and Clerk of the Peace 
for the city and borough. 

Oct. 29. At Beddington-house, Surrey, aged 
75, Sir Henry Bridges. 

At Clapham, aged 77, John Thornton, esq., 
eldest son of S. Thornton, esq., formerly M.P. for 
Surrey, by Eliza, only sister of R. S. Milnes, esq., 
of Fryston-hall, Yorkshire. He was born in 
1783, and was for upwards of thirty years a Com- 
missioner in succession of the Boards of Audit, 
Stamps, and Inland Revenue, as also Treasurer 
of the Church Missionary and of the Bible So- 
ciety, and was one of the oldest magistrates for 
the county of Surrey. He married Eliza, dau. 
of Edward Parry, esq., and niece of the late Lord 
Bexley, by whom he had a family of six sons and 
four daus. His eldest son and two other sons 
are in the Indian service, and his third son is 
Rector of Chilton Candover, Hants. 

At Campden-hill, aged 25, Joseph Blunt, Demy 
of Magdalen Coll., Oxford, eldest son of Joseph 
Blunt, esq., of Austinfriars, London. 

At Parsonstown, King’s County, aged 15, Hen., 
fourth son of the Rev. George Lawless, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Forces. 

At Bonn-on-the-Rhine, aged 36, Isabella, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Charles James Oldfield, Retired 
List, Bengal Army. 

At Southsea, Christian, wife of Lieut. Charles 
Saunders, R.N. 

At Avranches, Normandy, aged 91, Marcus 
Louis, esq., Major late 5th R.V.B. 

At Dunse, Alexander Wood, esq., Advocate, 
Sheriff-Substitute of Berwickshire. 

Oct, 30. At Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., aged 
46, Sir William Miller, bart., of Glenlee. He 
was the eldest son of the late J. Miller, esq., 
of Glenlee, by Edwina, dau. of Sir A. P. Gordon 
Cumming, of Altyre and Gordonstone, and was 
born in 1815. His father having died early, he 
succeeded his grandfather, the late Sir W. Miller, 
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bart., in 1846. The deceased baronet was for 
some time at Eton, and having completed his 
education at Geneva, entered the army, and for 
some years held a commission in the 12th Royal 
Lancers. Sir William was a magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieut. for Ayrshire and New Galloway, 
and married, in 1839, Emily, dau. of the late 
Gen. Sir Thomas M‘Mahon, bart., G.C.B., by 
whom he has left issue. He is succeeded in the 
title, and the estates of Glenlee, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, and Barskimming, Ayrshire, by his eldest 
son, Thomas M‘Donald, who was born in 1846. 
The first baronet of this line was Lord President 
of the College of Justice in Scotland, and the 
second baronet was a senator of the same, with 
the courtesy title of Lord Glenlee. 

At Broomhill-bank, Tunbridge Wells, aged 65, 
Col. Armytage, late Coldstream Guards. 

At Stockton-on-Tees, aged 86, Mr. John Fen- 
wick, a ‘‘Trafalgar hero.”” He lost an arm 
while serving on board the “ African,” 74, in 
the Baltic, when the ship sustained a fight with 
nine small vessels. Mr. Fenwick was absent 
from his native town for forty years; but he 
returned and died in the house in which he was 
born. 

At Bath, aged 63, Anne Frances, widow of the 
Rev. W. R. Newbolt, vicar of Somerton, Somerset. 

Oct. 31. At Woolwich, aged 63, Oliver Evans, 
esq., M.D., R.M., Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals 
and Fleets. 

At Thurloe-sq., Brompton, Fredk. Parry Webb, 
Senior-Lieut. H.E.I.C. Naval Service, and late 
of Shanghai, China. 

At her residence, Bladud’s-buildings, Bath, 
aged 81, Martha, relict of Major-Gen. George 
Prescott Wingrove, R.M. 

Aged 67, Joseph Brooks, esq., of Brasted-hall, 
near Sevenoaks, Kent. 

At Stoke-court, Somerset, Susannah, widow of 
Thomas Brace Stone, esq. 

Nov. 1, At the house of his brother, in South- 
wark, Mr. Alfred Mynn, hop-merchant, of Thurn- 
ham, long known as the very first gentleman 
cricketer of Kent. He was born at Goudhurst, 
in 1807, was formerly a member of the Kent 
Yeomanry, and at the time of his death belonged 
to the Leeds Castle Rifle Corps. ‘Mr. Alfred 
Mynn was six feet one inch in height, with 
massive limbs, of such vast magnitude and 
muscle, that in good cricket condition, without 
one pound of superfluous flesh about him, he 
weighed between eighteen and nineteen stone, 
and was naturally as upright as a well-drilled 
Guardsman. His great abilities as a cricketer, 
his genial disposition, and happy temperament, 
won for him the goodwill of all classes. He lived 
and played in the very golden era of cricket, 
when the men of Kent flocked up to Lord’s 
Ground from all parts of ‘the Garden of Eng- 
land,’ to witness their county eleven meet, ‘man 
for man,’ the Eleven of England.” Mr. Mynn 
was interred at Thurnham with military ho- 
nours, Major Wykeham Martin and the Leeds 
Castle Corps attending the funeral. 

Aged 16, from an accident while out shooting, 
(while on a visit to his uncle, A. J. Moffat Mills, 





esq., Tortington-house, Arundel, Sussex, ) Charles’ 
Moffat, only son of the late Major Charles Ernest 
Mills, of the Bengal Artillery. 

At Harleston, Norfolk, aged 74, Clementina, 
relict of Thomas Hunter, esq., and third dau. of 
Thomas Wilcox, esq., of Wimbledon, Surrey. 

At Highbury-park North, of brain fever, Geor- 
gina, wife of William Foster, esq., late Capt. 11th 
Hussars. 

At Camborne, Cornwall, aged 88, Decima, 
relict of the Rev. T. Napleton, Rector of Pow- 
derham, and of North Bovey, Devonshire, and 
of Mansel Gamage, Herefordshire. 

At Blackwell-hall, Chesham, Bucks, aged 74, 
Mary, widow of Henry Garrett Key, esq. 

Nov. 2. At Scarborough, aged 48, from in- 
juries accidentally received in the endeavour to 
rescue the crew of the life-boat when in danger 
of drowning, Lord Charles Beauclerk. He was 
the fourth son of William, eighth Duke of St. 
Alban’s, by his second wife, Maria Jeanetta, only 
dau. of John Nelthorpe, esq., and brother of 
William, ninth duke, and uncle of the present 
duke. He was born in 1813, and was Major in 
the Northumberland Militia. He formerly held 
a commission as captain in the Ist Regt. of Foot. 
Lord Charles Beauclerk married, in 1842, Miss 
Laura Maria Theresa Stopford, only dau. and 
heiress of Col. Stopford (of the noble Irish family 
of Courtown), but was left a widower in 1858. 

At Scarborough, aged 24, while also endeavour- 
ing to rescue the crew of the life-boat, William, 
son of the late John Tindall, esq., banker, of that 
place. 

In Belgrave-road, aged 62, Catherine Dorothy, 
widow of Major Charles Edward Davis, H.E.I.C., 
Bengal Army. 

At Leaton Knolls, Salop, Charlotte Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late Francis Lloyd, esq., of 
Domgay, Montgomeryshire, and Leaton, Salop, 
and M.P. for the former county. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 82, Captain John 
Alexander Telfer, late H.E.1.C.S. 

At Dublin, aged 62, Smith Stobart, esq., late 
of Hexham, Northumberland. 

At his residence, the Blackfriars, Gloucester, 
aged 69, John Kendall, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 73, John Stone, esq., 
late of the Prebendal-house, Thame, and West- 
bourne-terr., Hyde-park, J.P. and D.-L. for the 
county of Buckingham. 

Aged 30, Lizzy Stuart, wife of A. S. Tomson, 
esq., Highbury-place, Coventry. 

At his residence in the Tower of London, aged 
82, Mr. Abraham Thompson, yeoman warder of 
the above place for 46 years. 

Aged 45, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Thomas 
Sweet Escott, late Vicar of Gedney. 

Harriot Slater, wife of William Henry Black, 
esq., F.S.A., of Mill-yard, London. 

At Smeeth-hill-house, Kent, aged 84, Edward 
Hughes, esq. 

At his residence, Westbourne-square, Hyde- 
park, aged 66, William Dawson, M.D., Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, H.M.S. 

At Offchurch, Warwickshire, aged 60, Alicia, 
wife of the Rev. Peter Blackburn. 
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Nov. 3. At Amport Vicarage, Hants, aged 69, 
Lady Shiffner, wife of the Rev. Sir Geo. Shiffner, 
bart. Her ladyship was Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Croxton Johnson, of Winslow, 
Cheshire, and was born in 1792. She married, 
in 1819, the Rev. Sir George Shiffner, Canon of 
Chichester, and Vicar of Amport, Hants, who 
succeeded to his brother’s title in 1859, and by 
whom she has left issue two daughters and three 
sons, besides one who fell in the Crimea.— 
London Review. 

At Bath, Grace Maria, wife of Major F. H. 
Scott, Deputy Quartermaster-General, Madras, 
and dau. of the late Capt. J. H. Poingdestre, 
Scotch Fusilier Guards. 

In Somers-place, Hyde-park, aged 53, Diana 
Elliott, wife of Major-Gen. G. J. Wilson, H.M.’s 
Indian Army, Bombay. 

In Southwick-st., Hyde-park, aged 50, Annie, 
dau. of the late Dr. Olinthus Gregory, of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

Nov. 4. At Darnall-house, near Sheffield, John 
Gaunt, esq. The benevolence which charac- 


terized him during his life has found expression’ 


in the provisions of his will, as is evidenced by 
the following bequests :—To the Sheffield Gene- 
ral Infirmary, £500; Public Dispensary, £200; 
Boys’ Charity School, £200; Girls’ ditto, £200 ; 
British and Foreign Bible Society, £200; Church 
Missionary Society, £200; Deakin Institution, 
£100; Aged Female Society, £100; Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, Doncaster, £100. The follow- 
ing sums to be invested :—For the maintenance 
of the fabric of St. Jude’s Church, Moorfields, 
£500; ditto Parish Church, Penistone, £500; 
ditto Parish Church, Darnall, £100; for the in- 
crease of the salary of the master and mistress 
of Darnall School, £200; ditto of the mistress of 
the Girls’ National School, Penistone, £200. To 
his man-servant he has also left the sum of £500 ; 
and after the payment of some other legacies, the 
whole of the residue of his estate goes to the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, to be appropriated 
under the provisions of Sir Robert Peel’s Act, 
with a reservation of £50 a-year to increase the 
endowment of the church of St. Jude, Moorfields. 
—Sheffield Independent. 

At his residence at Eton, aged 80, Mr. Henry 
Knight, whose name has been so familiar to the 
noblemen and gentlemen of Eton College for the 
last half-century, first in the household of the 
late Dr. Keate, and subsequently as the host of 
the “‘ Christopher.” 

At Stoodleigh Rectory, aged 21, Alice Louisa, 
dau. of the Rev. Jas. Richey, Rector of Loxbear. 

Nov. 5. Aged 74, Miss Diana Mainwaring, of 
Nantwich, Cheshire, sister of the late Sir H. M. 
Mainwaring, bart., whose death was recorded in 
Gent. Mage., April, 1860, p. 416. 

Suddenly, in London, aged 63, Lieut.-Col. 
James Ward, late of H.M.’s 81st Regt. 

At Bedford, aged 89, Charlotte, relict of the 
Rev. John Hemsted, formerly Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church in that town. 

At Leamington, aged 57, Thos. John Wybault 
Swettenham, esq., of Swettenham-hall, Cheshire. 
He was the only son of the late Millington 
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Eaton Swettenham, esq., of Swettenham-hall, 
by Margaret, dau. of Paul Wybault, of Spring- 
field, co. Kilkenny, and was born in 1804. He 
was educated at Eton. Mr.Swettenham repre- 
sented a good old Cheshire family, and was 
a magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for that county. 
He married, in 1829, Anne Maria, dau. of the 
late Col. Luke Allen, of St. Wolsten’s, co. Kildare. 
He is succeeded in his estates by his nephew, 
a son of his sister Sarah, who married Michael 
Warren, esq., of Sandford’s Court, co. Kilkenny. 
—London Review. 

At Algiers, aged 25, Henry Salusbury Hughes, 
B.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

At Hele-hill-house, near Taunton, aged 52, 
Arthur Thomas Collett, esq., late of Ridge-side, 
Evandale, Tasmania. 

Matilda, wife of the Rev. Henry Laing, LL.D., 
of St. John’s-villas, Adelaide-road, Haverstock- 
hill, and late of Sussex-sq., Brighton. 

Aged 72, Robert Baldock, of High Holborn, 
bookseller, after a residence of forty-five years. 
He was the youngest son of the late Thomas 
Baldock, surgeon, of Burwash, Sussex. 

Nov. 6. At his house, Mont-le-Grand, Heavi- 
tree, Exeter, aged 75, George Coare, esq. 

At his residence, Bottesford-moors, near Brigg, 
Lincolnshire, aged 67, Edward Shaw Peacock, 
esq. The deceased was lord of the manor of 
Bottesford, and the lineal male representative of 
a family that has been settled in the northern 
parts of the county of Lincoln for upwards of 
four centuries. He was the only son of Thomas 
Peacock, of Northorpe-hall and Bottesford-moors, 
who died June 1, 1824, and who is known among 
agriculturists as the introducer, into Lincoln- 
shire, of the process called warping, by which 
the waste land on either side of the river Trent 
have been reclaimed and rendered valuable. He 
married, August 1, 1830, Catherine, second dau. 
of Michael Woodcock, of Hemsworth, Yorkshire, 
who died Oct. 1, 1832. 

At her residence, Crikett Malherbie, Somerset, 
aged 79, Elizabeth, relict of Stephen Pitt, esq., 
and dan. of the late Robert Colmer, esq., of 
Chard, Somerset. 

At Ardwick, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. N. W. 
Gibson, M.A., Rector of St. Thomas’s, Ardwick, 
and Canon of Manchester. 

In Doctors’ Commons, Louisa, third dau. of 
the late Rev. David Scurlock, of Blancorse, Car- 
marthenshire, and Lovehill-ho., Langley, Bucks, 
and many years magistrate of the county, and 
sister of John Trevor Scurlock, esq., of Doctors’ 
Commons. 

In Dorset-st., Dorset-sq., aged 46, William 
Stevens Richardson, esq. He was the youngest 
and last surviving of the three sons of the late 
Sir John Richardson, a Judge of the Common 
Pleas from 1818 to 1824 (who died in 1841), by 
Harriet, sister of the late Sir Charles Hudson 
Palmer, bart., of Wanlip-hall, Leicestershire. 
He was born in 1815, and was educated at Harrow, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in honours, and was subsequently 
called to the bar, though he never practised. 
He lived and died unmarried. His only sister is 
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the wife of the Right Rev. Dr. George A. Selwyn, 
Bishop of New Zealand.—London Review. 

Nov.7, At Clifton, Miss Smythe, eldest dau. 
of the late Sir Edward Joseph Smythe, of Acton 
Burnell-park, Shropshire, and sister of the pre- 
sent baronet. 

At Satis-house, Rochester, Eliza Farquharson, 
eldest dau. of the late Lewis Farquharson Innes, 
esq., of Ballogie, Aberdeenshire. 

At Rolleston-hall, Leicestershire, aged 67, 
Henry Greene, esq. 

Nov. 8. Aged 78, Sir Thomas Butler, bart., of 
Ballin Temple, and Garryhundon, co. Carlow. 
Sir Thomas, who was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for county Carlow, and some time 
Colonel of the Carlow Regt. of Militia, was the 
eldest son of the late Sir Richard Butler, bart., 
by Sarah Maria, dau. of Thomas North Newen- 
ham, esq., of Coolmore, and was born in 1783. 
Sir Thomas represented a cadet branch of the 
noble house of Butler, Marquis of Ormonde. 

At Bayswater, aged 55, David Siritt Cooper, 
esq., formerly a Capt. in the Ist (or Royal) Regt. 

At Clifton, aged 77, Col. Peter Farquharson, 
formerly of the 78th and 65th Regiments, and 
for 10 years Deputy-Adjutant-General, Jamaica. 

Aov. 9. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 85, Gen. Sir 
Howard Douglas, bart., G.C.B. See OprrvarRy. 

At the residence of his sister, Frenchay, 
Gloucestershire, aged 79, Sir J. Caesar Hawkins, 
bart. Sir John was born Feb. 9, 1782, and was 
the second son of Mr. John Hawkins, by Anne, 
eldest dau. of Mr. Joseph Colborne, of Harden- 
huish-house, Wiltshire, and grandson of Sir 
Cesar Hawkins, the first baronet, Sergeant- 
Surgeon to the King. He was educated at Eton 
and Oxford, and succeeded his brother as third 
baronet July, 2, 1793. He married, August 11, 
1804, Charlotte, eldest dau. of Mr. Wm. Surtees, 
of Hedley, Northumberland, by whom he had 
issue nine sons and four daughters. He is suc- 
ceeded in his title and estate by his grandson, 
John Cesar (son of his eldest son by Louise, 
dau. of Mr. Thomas Bourke Ricketts, of Come- 
house, Hereford), who was born Jan. 27, 1837. 

At Cams, Southsea, Hants, Capt. Thos. Martin 
Mottley, R.A. 

At Bedhampton, Hants, aged 44, Caroline 
Anne, wife of Capt. Hayes, R.N. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Ivan Keir, relict of Roger 
Aytoun, esq., Director of Chancery, Scotland. 

Nov. 10. In the Cathedral-close, Exeter, aged 
85, Isabella, widow of Edward Lloyd Sanders, 
esq., of Stoke-house, Exeter. 

At Highnam-court, Gloucester, aged 19, Lucy 
Anna, dau. of T, Gambier Parry, esq. 

Aged 56, M. Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, the 
son of the celebrated Etienne Geoffroy St. Hi- 
laire, who died in 1844. He was elected, when 
only twenty-one years of age, a member of the 
Academy, of which his father was then the pre- 
sident. He was subsequently appointed Profes- 
sor of Zoology at the Museum, Director of the 
Menagerie, Councillor and General Inspector of 
Public Instruction, and Honorary Member of the 
Imperial Academy of Medicine. At the period of 
his death he held the office of Administrative Pro- 
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fessor to the Museum of Natural History. ToM,. 
St. Hilaire was due the foundation of the Im- 
perial Zoological Society of Acclimatisation, of 
which the presidency was awarded to him in 
1854—a post which he retained up to the time of 
his death. Of late the name of Isidore Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire was perhaps most commonly talked of 
in this country in connection with his persevering 
and somewhat whimsical attempts to induce man- 
kind to enlarge their stock of animal food by in- 
troducing horse-flesh as a new viand. M. St. 
Hilaire several times presided over public ban- 
quets got up for the purpose of proving and 
illustrating*the savoury qualities of horse-flesh — 
that peculiar dainty forming the principal, if not 
indeed the only, meat offered to the guests. 

At Dover, aged 76, Thomas Poynter, esq., of 
Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park. 

Nov. 11. Aged 74, Major Richard Staunton 
Sitwell, third son of the late E. 8S. Sitwell, esq., 
of Stainsby-house, Derbyshire, and formerly of 
the 3rd (King’s Own) Light Dragoons. 

In Inverness-terr., Elizabeth Caroline, second 
dau. of Col. J. W. J. Ouseley. 

At Plymouth, aged 69, John Newton, fourth 
son of the late Rev. James Coffin, Vicar of Lin- 
kinhorne, Cornwall. 

At Tomgraney Rectory, co. Clare, Ireland, 
aged 30, Minnie, wife of the Rev. Andrew 
Belcher. 

At the Hall, Berkhampstead, aged 59, Ann 
Sophia, wife of Thomas Curtis, esq. 

At Claremont, near Exeter, aged 88, James 
Bate, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Lisbon, aged 24, the King of 
Portugal. See Osirvary. 

At Ripley, Surrey, aged 40, Elizabeth Edmond- 
son, wife of the Rev. Charles Richmond Tate, 
Vicar. 

At Mount-lodge, Portobello, Lieut.-Col. Jas. 
Johnston, late of the 99th Regt. He entered the 
army as an ensign of the 40th Regt. in 1805, and 
accompanied his regiment to South America in 
1806. He was severely wounded at the assault 
on Monte Video on 3rd February, 1807. Subse- 
quently he proceeded to the Peninsula in 1808, 
and served during the whole of that war, with 
the exception of three months when laid up by 
sickness. He had obtained the war medal with 
nine clasps. 

At Park-terr., Regent’s-park, aged 73, John 
Parke, esq., brother of the late Sir William 
Parke, Knut. 

At Somerford Grange, near Christchurch, 
Hants, aged 68, Thos. Coventry Brander, esq., 
late Capt. in the King’s Dragoon Guards. 

Nov. 13. At Whitchurch, Oxon, (at the resi- 
dence of his son,) aged 73, Sir J. Forbes, M.D., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., &c., Physician to Her Majesty’s 
Household. See Onrrvary. 

At Fleet, Lincolnshire, aged 70, Jacob Sturton, 
esq., late of the Army Pay-office, London. 

At Florence, aged 42, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
esq., one of the Examiners in the Educational 
Department of the Privy Council. 

At Lancing, Sussex, aged 65, Thomas Slingsby 
Duncombe, esq., M.P. See Opitvary, 
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At Leamington, Catherine Anne, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Grant Allan, of the 3rd Regt. H.M.’s Indian 
Army. 

At Pedmore, Worcestershire, aged 76, Jane, 
widow of the Rev. Richard Holmden Amphlett, 
of Wychbold-hall, Rector of Hadzor, in the same 
county. 

At Prestwood, suddenly, aged 64, J. Hodgetts 
Hodgetts Foley, esq., M.P. for the Eastern 
Division of Worcestershire, and magistrate for 
the county. The deceased was the second son 
of the late Hon. E. Foley (brother to the second 
Lord Foley). He was a Liberal in politics, and 
had represented East Worcestershire for 14 
years, previous to which he sat for Droitwich, 
now represented by Sir John Pakington. 

At Linden-hall, near Lancaster, aged 87, Wm. 
Sharp, esq., a magistrate for Lancashire and 
Westmoreland. 

Nov. 14. At Clarges-st., ged 61, Lady Maria, 
wife of Col. H. R. Saunderson, and dau. of the 
late Earl of Carhampton. 

At Lyndhurst, Hants, aged 75, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir James Holmes Schoedde, K.C.B., Col. of the 
55th Foot. 

At Gateshead, aged 87, Joshua Greene, esq. 
He was a native of and a resident in Gateshead, 
in the very house in which he died, all his life. 
He filled all the parochial offices, and at his 
death was the senior member but one of the 
Four-and-Twenty; was steward of the Borough- 
ho.ders when the Municipal Corporations Act 
was passed ; and, by acting as chief officer of the 
ancient body, launched the present Town Council 
upon the waters of municipal life. He was an 
industrious, untiring man of business,—an ex- 
ample, in this respect, of the most valuable kind, 
to all who witnessed his doings in every-day life. 
He was little excited by the ordinary ambition 
for municipal distinction ; but, in any charitable 
work, he was ready to contribute not only his 
cash, but his time,— as witness the soup-kitchen, 
of whose operations, for many years, he was the 
principal and personal superintendent, hardly 
being absent for a single day. He was a colla- 
teral descendant of the Trollops, the family of 
the celebrated architect, the builder of the old 
Exchange at Newcastle, and the Hall at Cap- 
heaton; and, as such, inherited, in common 
with the Dobsons, as the burying-place of his 
family, the mausoleum in St. Mary’s churchyard, 
which is pretty well known in local history, and 
which was restored a few years ago by his son, 
John Greene, esq., of Rodsley-house; but inter- 
ments at St. Mary’s having ceased in 1853, his 
remains were interred in St. Cuthbert’s cemetery, 
the mayor and town council accompanying them 
to the grave. The firm of John Greene and Sons, 
of which the deceased was chief, is one of the 
oldest in the neighbourhood, it having been esta- 
blished so long ago as 1750.— Gateshead Observer. 

At Cheltenham, aged 54, Wm. Johnson, esq., 
late Surveyor, General Post-office. 

At Kensington, Rosa Edwina, wife of Richard 
J. Roberts, esq., of Worcester, third dau. of Capt. 
J. L. White, of Hammersmith, and granddau. 
of the late M»j.-Gen. White, of the Indian Army. 
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At Drum Castle, Aberdeenshire, aged 84, 
Alexander Forbes Irvine, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 64, Louisa Catherine Eamer, 
dau. of the late Sir John Eamer, knt. 

Nov. 15. At Exeter, Charles Herbert, second 
son of the late Donatus O’Brien, esq., of Fanore, 
co. Clare, Ireland, and of Sidmouth, Devon. 

At Upper Seymour-st., Portman-sq., aged 71, 
Augustin Sayer, esq., M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 19, Louisa Maria, 
wife of James Hargrave Harrison, esq., of that 
place, and sixth dau. of Charles Doman, esq., of 
Basingsioke, Hants. 

Nov. 16, At Meaburn - lodge, Clapham-pk., 
Geo. William Clement, esq., of the >trand. 

At Spring-grove, Hounslow, aged 61, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Boys Tucker, esq., late of 
Shaftesbury. 

Nov. 17. In Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., aged 
47, John Robert Godley, esq., Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State for War, and eldest son of 
John Godley, esq., of Killigar, co. Leitrim. 

At Witham, Essex, aged 74, Thomas Tomkin, 
esq., M.D. 

At Worthing, Annis Elizabeth, wife of John 
Wood, esq., of Thedden Grange, Hampshire, and 
eldest dau. of the late John Hardy, esq., M.P. 

At his residence, the Mount, York, aged 72, 
Thos. Nelson Champney, esq. 

At Spring-lawn, Grove-road, Southsea, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Rear-Adm. John Hancock, C.B. 

At Merton, Surrey, Ellen, wife of Frank Scott 
Haydon, esq. 

Nov. 18. At the Priory, Southsea, aged 46, 
Com. Alfred Young, R.N. 

Nov. 19. At Ordnance-terr., Chatham, aged 
73, Capt. John Kains, R.N. 

At the Lower Court, Cotheridge, near Worces- 
ter, aged 60, George Hickman, esq. 

Nov. 20. Mrs. Hoare, wife of the Rev. H. 
Hoare, Vicar of Framfield, Sussex. 

At Coleshill-st., Eaton-sq., aged 78, Harriott, 
wife of Lieut.-Gen. Freeth, K.H. 

At Newbald Vicarage, Yorkshire, Mary Frances 
Anne, wife of the Rev. George B. Blyth, B.D., 
Vicar, and eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. S. 
T. Popham, 24th Regt., and Quartermaster-Gen. 
in the West Indies. 

In Hunter-st., Caroline, widow of the Rev. 
John Hewlett, Rector of Hilgay, Norfolk, and 
many years morning preacher of the Foundling 
Hospital. 

At Stirford-house, near Warminster, aged 64, 
Harriet Eleanor, wife of Robert Robertson, esq. 

At Holy Island, Northumberland, Thomas 
Wilkinson, esq. 

Nov. 21. At Torriano-terrace, Kentish-town, 
Eliza Mary, wife of John Whiley Wright, esq., 
and eldest dau. of the late Col. Moore, of Hart- 
land-terr., Camden-town, and granddau. of Maj.- 
Gen. Hardwicke. 

Lucy Elizabeth, wife of Robert Lemon, esq., of 
H.M.’s State Paper-office. 

At Worcester College, Oxford, aged 19, Wm. 
Welch, youngest son of Joseph Barrows, esq., 
of Handsworth-hall, Staffordshire, 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 


































































































| Deaths in-Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area — ending Saturday, 
. in ion 
REGISTRARS : 
Statute in 
Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
8 TS. 
DISTRIC Acres 1861. 26, 2, 9, | 16, 
1861. | 1861.| 1861. 1861. 
° ° ° | ° 
Mean Temperature - 541 | 45° | 42°0 | 39°7 
Tendom-« 2. . + « 78029 |2808921 || 1087 | 1078 | 1251 | 1288 
1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463373 173 159 199 222 
7-11. North Districts . 13533 | 618201 198 257 244 245 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 170 | 187] 161), 189 
20-25. East Districts 6230 | 571129 242 | 221] 288! 277 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773160 304 304 | 355 
Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
z 38 |Z le 2 = A , 
Week ending |5 3 & z¢ Hr % a/3)/3l24 
Saturday, {2 S S 
snes ais] RE | SE /SE iE | A | 8 |e 
Oct. 26 604 144 142 158 | 28 | 1087 945 877 | 1822 
Nov. 2 625 | 149] 185] 136] 29 | 1078 || 947 | 889 | 1836 
Pm 9 631 183 209 187 | 30 | 1251 | 840 870 | 1710 
o 16 672 188 189 170 | 65 | 1288 | 876 898 | 1774 
PRICE OF CORN. 
Average } Wheat. | Barley. ae Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six a, & a & d. e d, s. d. s. d. 
Weeks. 58 2 37 2 33 2 386 9 42 2 44 6 
Week ending) 59 19 | 37 6 | 22 7 | 87 7 | 42 6 | 47 5 
Nov. 16. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 21. 
Hay, 22. Os. to 57. Os. — Straw, 17. 8s. to 12. 17s. — Clover, 37. 10s. to 61. Os. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Pik dupelnnckicaodess 4s. 6d. to 5s. 2d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 21. 
SE chibdsint<acnccesst Me. Od. to Ge. Sd. | Beasts .......ccccccccccsccocccscscceces 1,830 
WON iin Ssacecvcgnecans Bh, Gl, OO Gl, BIT OID occ ccisccicctsscccascaccsscccosse 4,020 
WEE ccnsindvoncaneacceond Mah. Ge RR Rs BI inv ick cngids stiveseonacsosoases 190 
RMD eiccictdccdeiocsesed Ds: a By a Fcc cnpiticosivecckscdssamessnsessé : 290 


COAL-MARKET, Nov. 22. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 19s. Od. to 19s. 6d. Other sorts, 18s. 9d. to 18s. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From October 24 to November 23, inclusive. 
























































‘Thermometer. Barom. Thermometer.) Barom. 
%/2 $4 sale Hl g [Ez 
Paiee 3 S "e Weather. Saige § (Ss & Weather. 
Bsis | 2 2 Fe §| 2 |e 
om! ja" Flos) id 

Oct.) ° | ° | ° fin. pts. Nov.; ° | ° | ° jin. pts. 

24 | 55 | 62 | 55 |29. 99)\cloudy, fair 9 | 38 | 44 | 38 |29. 44/ifoggy [cl.fr. 
25 | 56 | 63 | 58 |30. 5i/do. 10 | 47 | 44 | 40 /29. 11\/hy.rn.hl.th.lg. 
26 | 54 | 58 | 48 /30. 9Qj/fair 11 | 41 | 48 | 40 /29, 55)/fair 

27 | 48 | 58 | 50 |30. " 5i\do. 12 | 43 | 48 | 41 |29. 66)\foggy, rain 
28 | 48 | 54 | 46 |30. 5ileloudy, fair || 13 | 40 | 42 | 40 |29. 38/do.con. by. rn. 
29 | 47 | 53 | 45 |29. 93jido. do. cldy. || 14 | 38 | 46 | 40 /29. 19)/fair 

30 | 46 | 54 | 50 |29. 87|/do. do. 15 | 88 | 44 | 37 |29. 39)/ido. 

31 | 47 | 48 | 40 |29. 74)ido. hvy. rain || 16 | 80-| 89 | 34 |29. 49)ido. sleet 
N.1 | 43 | 45 | 38 |29. 29/ido. fair 17 | 30 | 35 | 81 |29. 89jido. do. 

2 | 88 | 46 | 36 |29. 21//hvy.sn.fr.cly.| 18 | 29 | 37 | 30 |30. 27/||foggy 

8 | 40 | 48 | 47 /29. 76)/fair, cldy. fair) 19 | 28 | 39 | 36 |30. 28)ifair 

4 | 40 | 49 | 42 |29. 87|/rain 20 | 40 | 46 | 38 /30. 10)ido. 

5 | 62 | 50 | 41 29. 48)/heavy rain 21 | 48 | 53 | 51 /29. G6l1jirain, eldy. rn. 

6 | 47 | 49 | 39 |29. 40)\do. 22 | 46 | 48 | 42 |29. 48i/hvy. const. rn. 
7 | 44 | 44 | 38 /29. 38)\cloudy, fair 23 | 40 | 45 | 39 |29. 38)/fair 

8 | 38 | 45 | 38 |29. 26)'foggy, fair 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 



















































































Oct.| 3 per 5 per New | Bank | Ex. Bills. | India | India India 
goa oie, | Sat, | aoe | Seat | Mgmt | ante | Bond | tea, 
24 | 924 3/908 ¢ | 9031 | 230 5 pm. 224 ——— | 104§ 5 
25 | 922 3 90% 14 | 91 $ | 232 12. 15 pm. | 224 104% 5} 
26 | 98 #/914 # | 914 4} | 229 30 | 13.15 pm. 105 4 
28;93 4/91 #/) 914 4 |————| 5.12 pm. |\———/ 14pm.} 1045 5} 
29 | 923 34 | 91 #€);91 # | 229 81 7.15 pm.| 226 12.14pm.| 105 # 
30 | 92 34 | 91 #¢/ 91 # | 229 31 15 pm. 225 6 105 4 
$1 | 9384 #/ 914 & | 91% & | 230 15pm.| 105 4 
N.1 
2/938 #| 91% $/| 91% § | 229 303; 13 pm. 225 6} 105 4} 
4/938 4/91% €/| 918 & | 228 15.17 pm, | 226 7 |————__| 105 _ 4 
5 | 92% 34 | 914 4 | 914 4 | 229 30 | 16.17 pm.| 225 1043 54 
6/93 4/914 4] 91% 4} | 230 17. 20 pm. | 15 pm.| 105 4 
7 | 938k 4/| 91% #2) 91# #} | 228 30 5. 20 pm.| 226 ——/| 1054 ¢ 
8 | 9384 $/ 918 § | 918 2 | 229 30 7.10 pm.| 225 12.15pm.) 1054 6} 
9 | 938 2/913 2 | 91§ 2 | 230 8. 20 pm. 12 pm.| 106$ 4 
11 | 93§ 4 91% 2 913 24 | 230 13 pm. 224 —_—/ 106} 
12 | 933 4 92 4,92 4/229 31 20 pm. 224 6 12 pm.| 1064 7 
13 | 93§ 4% | 91% 25 | YL¥ 2s | 230 31 9. 17 pm. 1064 ? 
14 | 933 4 | 913 2} | 91% 2t/231 4| 16pm. 1064 3 
15 | 933 44 | 91% 24 | 915 24 | 230 32 7.16 pm.| 224 6 17 pm. 106§ ; 
16 | 93% 4 92 4/92 ¢ 7.13 pm.| 224 6 12 pm. 106§ ¢ 
18 | 93; 4 |92 }$/92 §%|230 2| 12pm. | 293 [12.15pm,| 1063 
19/94 4|92 4/92§ § |2314 2 | 10.15 pm.| 226 1063 7 
20 | 944 4) 924 § | 92h # | 230$ 2 | 12.15 pm.| 226 15 pm.| 106% 7 
21/94 4) 92 $| 925 #% |230} 2 | 10.15 pm. 106% 
22 | 93% 4 92 4/92 4$/231 8 7.15 pm. | 106 ¢% 
23 | 93) 44/92 $192 4/231 15 pa. |— 106} 
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23 
Britain, Vestiges of Early Christianity in, 
626 


British coin, unpublished, 625 

— Museum, Addition of Sculptures 

to, 477 

— urnyfound near Inchnacavrack,149 

Brixworth Church, architecture of, 264 

Broad-street Ward, Mace of, 59 

Broderip, F. F., Tiny Tadpole, &c., 671 

Bronze sword, found at Ebberston, York- 
shire, 56 

Brooke, Fulke Greville, Lord, spur of, 293 

Brown, J. H., Peter the Apostle never at 
Rome, 311 

Browne family, monument of the, 33 

Buckingham and Chandos, Duke of, me- 
moir of, 321 

Bucks Archeological and Architectural 
Association, 628 

Bungay, temporary museum at, 644 

———— churchwardens’ book, 645 








—_ ecclesiastical remains at, 645 
Burdetis, Monuments of the, 667 

Burg of Mousa, discoveries at, 173 
Burghead, antiquities discovered at, 173 
——. Historical Notices of, 173 
Burns, Robert, poems by, 64 
——_————— personal appearance of, 529 
Burton Church, monuments in, 413 
House, paintings and mosaics at, 





413 
Bury, Bishop, seal of, 530 
Buslingthorpe Church, brass from, 160 
Cabalistic Lore, 66 
Cadhay-house, visit to, 379 
Ceasar in Gaul, campaigns of, 152 
Camberwell Church, brasses from, 294 
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Cambrian Archeological Association, 
meeting of, 392 

Cambridge Architectural Society, excur- 
_sion of, 61 

Campbell, Lord, memoir of, 204 

Canditch, meaning of the word, 424, 547 

Canterbury, Lives of the Archbishops of, 
124 

Capua Cathedral, 465 

Carausius, legionary coin of, 58 

Cardwell, Rev. Dr., memoir of, 208 

Cardyke, On the, 381 

Carew, Cross at, 44 

Carileph, Bishop, seal of, 530 

Carlisle, Roman remains at, 529 

Carpenters’ Company, grant of arms to, 59 

Casket, inscribed with Runes, 366 

Cassius, Caius, coin of, 532 

Castor Church, Norman tower at, 277 

Cat-.stone, inscription on, 40, 424 

Caversham, refutation of errors published 
about, 56 

Cavour, Count, memoir of, 83 

Celtic and Saxon Grave-hills, 495 

Chalgrove- field, cannon-ball from, 629 

Charges at the College of Arms, 70 

Charles I., portrait by Prince Rupert of, 
629 

Chenies Old Manor-house, visit to, 628 

Cheriton, Norman church at, 394 

Chertsey Abbey, sale of the site of, 71 

—__—__——- excavations at, 650 

Chester Archeological and Historie So- 
ciety, meetings of, 523, 631 

oak pulpit belonging to St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, 634 

Chichester Cathedral, altar-table for, 154 

China, Emperor of, memoir of, 680 

Chinese Knife-money, 625 

Chiverton, Richard, brass of, 293 

Christchurch Archeological Association, 
meeting of, 634 

——_————. and Durham, Resemblance 
between the Naves of, 607 

Priory, Notes from the Char- 

tulary of, 635 

Dedications of Altars in, 635 

Christian Knowledge Society’s Almanacs, 
553 

Chronicle of the Years 1532—1537, 356 

Church and Conventual Arrangement, 549 

restorations, designs for, 154 

Churches, designs for new, 154 

———_ of Northamptonshire, 266 

Churchhill Selby, wooden coffin from, 

652 




















Cillibion, tumulus at, 394 

Cilurnum, Roman bridge at, 530 

Clephane of Carslogie, family relics of, 
369 

Clifton Reynes Church, monument in, 630 

Clock, miniature, exhibited, 150 

Cloyne Cathedral, monument in, 501 
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Cobham Church, helmets from, 60 

Cockmill Wood, near Whitby, Discovery 
of Ancient Coins in, 187 

Cole, Mr. Robert, Collection of Auto- 
graphs, 425 

Coleman-street Ward, Mace of, 59 

Columbus, letter of, 366 

———— discovery of America by, 498, 
658 

Comprehensive History of India, '76 

Compton Castle, remains of, 509 

Family Pedigree of, 369 
Sir William, silver partizan of, 

369 

Congresbury, Arms at, 547 

Connyly, Ellyne Ny, will of, 35 

Constantine family, coins of, 533 

Conventual Church of Mount Sinai, archi- 
tecture of, 61 

Conwey, Danyell, will of, 35 

Conyngham, Dowager Marchioness of, 
memoir of, 680 

Cork, Wills and Inventories, temp. Eliza- 
beth, 33, 257, 501 

Cornish Towrs, 37 

Cornwall inscriptions and crosses, 628 

Cotterstock Church, architecture of, 391 

Craniometry, Systematic Mode of, 157 

Cranmer, Archb., papers relating to, 355 

Creaughe, Genett, will of, 34 

Crediton Church, architecture of, 377 

Cromlechs, On, 416 

Cromwellian relics, 271, 366 

Crowland Abbey Church, description of, 


384 
Crowle Church, proposed restoration of, 
802 





Court-house, inspection of, 302 

Crucifix of jet, twelfth century; 143 

Crucifixion, carving of the, 56 

Culloden, battle-field of, 528 

Cullompton Church, architecture of, 511 

Cumming, Rev. J. G., Guide to the Isle 
of Man, 192 

Cuneiform Inscriptions, Decipherment of, 
481, 600 

Cups, silver-gilt, fifteenth century, 150 

Curator Agrorum, office of, 69 

Cur Deus Homo, 192 

Currer, Miss Mary F. Richardson, me- 
moir of, 89 

Curry Rivel Church, windows and carv- 
ing at, 404 

Cyrene, Antiquities from, 669 

Excavations at, 256 

Sculptures from, 477 

Czartoryski, Prince Adam, memoir of, 206 

Dalmatia, Notes on, 592 

Dalton, Lawrence (Norroy), grant of arms 
by, 159 . 

Darnick Tower, restoration of, 32 

Dartmoor, description of, 513, 515 

Dartmouth, excursion to, 514 
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Davis, John, Imprisonment of, 352 

Daylesford Church, rebuilt, 540 

Deerness, Orkney, Ancient Graves in, 37 

Delhi, design for a new mission church 
at, 154 

Denham Castle, architecture of, 175 

Church, monument in, 175, 518 

Denmark, Recent Excavations in, 417 

— King of, cabinet of antiquities 
of the, 172 

Derbyshire, antiquities in, 495 

Dereham Church, architecture of, 533 

D’Eyncourt, Rt. Hon. Charles Tennyson, 
memoir of, 328 

Diocletian, Emperor, coin of, 533 

Ditchingham, antiquities found at, 645 

Dolium or Amphora, fished up off the 
Goodwin’Sands, 55 

Donatello, Madonna and Child by, 153 

Dornton Church, monument in, 630 

Dover Castle, church at, restored, 587 

Downes, George, Esq., Inventory of the 
goods of, 1603, 624 

Dowthwaite, family of, 65 

Dragon of the Ancients, The, 130 

Drake, Nathan, Journal of, extracts from, 
16 

Drawings, Original, exhibition of, 294 

Drayton House, 167 

— architecture of, 265 

Dublin, Restoration of St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, 494 

Dugdale, Sir William, Letters of, 621 

Warwickshire, error 
in Dr. Thomas’ edition of, 667 

Dunbel raths, antiquities discovered at, 162 

Dundas, Vice-Adm. Sir Richard Saun- 
ders, memoir of, 87 

Durham, MS. respecting the four hos- 
pitals of, 300 

Bishop of, memoir of, 324 

—_ conventual seal of, 530 

Dybeck’s Rune-Mc ts of Sweden, 190 

Earl’s Barton, tower of Saxon work, 264 

Croome Church, architecture of, 541 

Earsham, Anglo-Saxon urn found at, 645 

—— Church, architecture of, 647 

East Anglian, The, 671 

Ecclesiastical Embroidery Society, 154 

—_———— Events in 1544, 356 

Landmarks of, 

















History, 
273 
Ecclesiological Society, meeting of, 153 
Report of, 154 
Edgehill, Sir Jacob Astley at, 287 
Edinburgh, Cat-stone found near, 40 
Eglinton, Eari of, memoir of, 563 
Eldred, John, brass of, 175 
Eleanor Crosses in Northamptonshire, 265 
Elliot, Lieut., extracts from Journal of, 
617, 618, 619 
Elmham, South, antiquities found at, 645 
Elsing Church, singular architecture of, 535 
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Elsing-hali, moated mansion of, 535 
Elton Church, chancel of, 388 

— Hall, gateway at, 388 

England, Lives of the Bachelor Kings of, 


811 

English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 72 

Esslington, improvements at, 24 

Etaples, Christian Grave found at, 489 

Ethelwulf, silver coin of, 515 

Ethnological Society, meeting of, 155 

Examen, The New, 310 

Exeter, antiquity of, 374 

meeting of the Archeological So- 

ciety at, 102 

Municipal Archives of, 513 

Cathedral, foundation of, 375 

Exhall Church, destruction of ancient 
work at, 540 

Exhibition of 1862, 154 

Faggan, Nicholas, will of, 36 

Fardle Stone, drawing of, 56 

Fausbéll, V., Five Jatakas, 670 

Faversham, Anglo-Saxon jewellery from, 
584 











Ferns, Ancient History of the, 380 

of Derbyshire, The, 312 

Ferrey, B. Esq., Remarks on the Naves 
of Christchurch and Durham, 607 

Fibula of unique pattern, 162 

Fitch, R., John Ninham’s Views of the 
Gates of Norwich, 551 

Fitz Edwarde, George Galwey, will of, 257 

Fitz Jeffry, William Galwey, will of, 260 

Flint Implements in the Drift, 142 

weapons, collection of, 365 

—— implements, observations on, 407 

Flowering Plants of Great Britain, 76 

Ford Abbey, Chapel of, 377 

Forrester, Baron de, memoir of, 87 

Fortescue, Earl, memoir of, 440 

Fotheringhay Church, history of, 387 

Frankaghe, Edmonde Fitz Nicholas, will 








of, 36 
Frederick the Great, medal of, 342 
Galwey, Andrewe, will of, 257 
Christopher, will of, 261 
Genet, will of, 261 
William, will of, 257 
Geddington Cross, 265 
Geldestone, diota of glass found at, 178 
Gems, collection of, exhibition of, 55 
Antique, 133 
Gerald, Edmund Oge, will of, 501 
German goblets, 160 
Gifford Castle, excavations at, 427 
Giotti, celebrated mosaic by, 474 
Gislason’s Unedited Specimens of Old- 
Northern Literature, 188 
Glastonbury Calendar, 663 
Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, 553 
Glinton Church, effigies in, 385 
Glooston, bayonet and spur found near, 295 
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Gloucester Cathedral, encaustic tile from, 
66 


Glyptic Art, exemplification of, 53 

Godalming and its Vicar, 1640, 409 

———. Church, description of, 410 

extracts from the Church Re- 

gister, 412 

Gold, Peirs, will of, 501 

Goodwin, William, Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, family of, 70 

Gooll, Adam, will of, 501 

Gortschakoff, Prince Michael, memoir of, 
86 


Gospels, early copy of the, 61 


* Gothie Architecture, Memorial in favour 


of, 166 

Gower, ancient history of, 394 

ethnology of, 396, 544 

Graham, Sir James, memoir of, 681 

Greenock, stool of repentance at, 529 

Gregory Collection relating to the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, 60 

Guide to the Isle of Man, 192 

Guido, head in fresco by, 153 

Guildford, Church of St. Nicholas at, 406 

Gutch, John Mathew, Esq., memoir of, 
682 

Gypsum Quarries, Somersetshire, 405 

Haccombe Church, architecture of, 508 

Hadrian, Emperor, coin of, 532 

Haliburtons of Nova Scotia, 182 

Hammack, John George, Esq., memoir 
of, 686 

Hancock, Thomas, Narrative of, 352 

anecdote of, 636 

Handbook of Roman Numismatics, 137 

Harefield Church, Brakespere chapel in, 
519 

Harrow, spear-head dug up at, 293 

Hartington, Hob Hurst’s House, 497 

Hastings brass, at Elsing, 535 

Hayes-Bushnell, Madame Catherine, me- 
moir of, 331 

Hebb, Christopher Henry, Esq., memoir 
of, 687 

Hedda and his Monks, monument to, 281 

Helike, coin of, 57 

Henry IV., death of, 6 

Henslow, Rev. John Stevens, memoir of, 
90 








Heracles slaying Hippolyte, plate of, 150 

Heraldic Query, 70 

Heraldry of Cheshire, Lecture on, 631 

Henzey, The Family of, pedigree of, 654 

Herbert, Vice-Adm. Sir Thomas, memoir 
of, 445 

——— of Lea, Lord, memoir of, 325 

Hereford Cathedral Restorations, 548 

Herrick, William, some account of, 63 

Hexham Abbey Church, new arrange- 
ment of, 23 

Hidenham, cinerary urn found at, 645 

Higham Dykes, sculpture at, 644 
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High Ham Church, roodloft at, 405 
near Langport, Roman villa 
discovered at, 647 
Hill Croome Church, piscina at, 541 
Hillingdon Church, armour in, 519 
Himbleton Church, architecture of, 303 
Hodnets, The, 262 
Hogston Church, monument in, 630 
Hoime-hill, Yorkshire, sword found at, 18 
Home, Our English, 431 
Hook, W. F., Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, 124 
Hope, A. J. B. B., English Cathedral of 
the Nineteenth Century, 72 
Horne, Edward, Martyrdom of, 352 
Hosking, Prof. W., memoir of, 448 
Hounslow, coins discovered at, 58 
Howe, W. E., The Ferns of Derbyshire, 
312 
Huddington Church, roodscreen at, 302 
—— Court-house, mantel-pieces at, 





303 
Hughendon Church, sculptured monument 
at, 630 
Huish Episcopi Church, tower of, 400 
Hulne Abbey, visit to, 522 
Humberstone, coin found at, 294 
Hungarian and Polish coins, 56 
Huntingdon, Church of All Saints, resto- 
ration of, 61 
Huse, origin of the name, 546 
Illuminated MSS., history of the art, 147 
exhibition of, of all 





periods, 366 

Ilsam Chapel, remains of, 510 

Inchnacavrack, bone implements disco- 
vered at, 142 

Indulgence granted, 1414, 160 

Ingulph, spurious character of, 385 

Chronicle, Errors in, 545 

and Hugh Capet, 660 

and Mr, Riley, 659 

Inventory Rolls, Notes on, 631 

Jona, graves of the early kings of Scot- 
land in, 528 

Ivinghoe Church, sculpture in, 630 

Ivory carving, eleventh century, 56 

Ireland, History of, lecture on, 52 

Isle of Purbeck, British coin found in, 57 

Jellinge, barrows at, 418 

Jedburgh, flags at the Museum, 298 

Jerusalem Chamber, 3 

— mosaics by Peruzzi at, 475 

Jewellery, ancient, 152, 366 

Johns, Rev.C.A.,A Week at the Lizard, 27 

Joinville, Sieur de, Life of, 237 

Jones, Mr. Owen, original designs of, 153 

Julia Augusta, coin of, 532 

Domana, coin of, 532 

Julius Cesar, Landing-place of, 584 

Kempsey Church, architecture of, 540 

Kent Archeological Society, meeting of, 
2, 281 
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Kent Archeological, Society, Transac- 
tions, 583 

proposed new History of, 589 

— Doomsday Book for, 606 

— The Great Rebellion in, in 1381, 587 

Key, found under the ruins of the House 
of Lords, 60 

Keys, ornamental, exhibition of, 366 

Khan, The Sultan Abdul Medjid, memoir 
of, 200 

Kilerea Abbey, foundation of, 35 

Kilkenny, Almshouse, rules of, 163 

—— Archeological Society, meeting 





of, 162 
King, Rev. C. W., Antique Gems, 133 
Kingsbury Episcopi Church, tower at, 403 
Kingsettle-hill, 416 
Kingstone Down, Roman remains at, 151 
Kinsale, town of, 33 
will of Henry Browne, of, 33 
Kirkleatham-hall, crucifix found at, 143 
Kirkmadrine, remarkable slabs from, 174 
Kirtling Church, architecture of, 175 
Kirton-in-Lindsey Church, fresco disco- 
vered at, 150 
Knives and Forks, collection of, 56 
Knudsen’s Slesvigkse Provindsial-efterret- 
ninger, '74 
Langport, ancient earthworks at, 400 
—— Battle of, 401 
———- Church, sculpture at, 401 
Lankester, Mrs., Wild Flowers Worth 
Notice, 192 
Lavenham Church, restoration of, 364 
Layard’s, Mr., MSS. of frescoes, 153 
Lee Penny, remarks on, 57 
Leeds Castle, architecture of, 291 
Leicester, Antiquarian Discoveries at St. 
Martin’s, 141 
Herrick Portraits at, 62 
repairs at St. Martin’s Church, 








71 
St. Margaret’s Church, archi- 
tecture of, 295 
Leicestershire Architectural and Archeo- 
logical Society, meetings of, 62, 294, 
637 
Lewis of Bavaria, gold coin of, 143 
Lichfield Cathedral, new font at, 154 
re-opening of, 548 
Licinius, aureus of, 58 
Life-boat, The, 671 
Limoges enamels, collection of, 153 
Lincoln Minster and the Works now 
going on there, 381 
Lincolnshire Inventory, A, 505 
Lindisfarne Priory Church, repairs to, 24 
Linhope, A Field-day at, 160 
explorations at, 300 
Saxon silver cross found at, 523 
Literary Discoveries in Asia Minor, 668 
Litlington, Abbot Nicholas, Service-books 
of, 142 
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Litlyngton, Abbot Nicholas, liberality of, 3 
Little London, 582 
Liveden Manor-house, 169 
ruins, 171 
Lilandevailog, briamail at, 45 
Llanmaddock-down, British camp at, 394 
—_——. Church, monuments in, 394 
Llansadwrn Church, torabstone at, 42 
Lollards, origin of the word, 462, 582 
Lombard, David, will of, 503 
Lomberdale-house, museum at, 497 
London, maces of various City wards, 59 
Church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, 462 
Tax for maintaining the Walls of, 
498 
and Middlesex and Surrey Ar- 
cheological Societies, 59, 159, 292, 
516 
Long, Charles Edward, Esq., memoir of, 
568 


ellow’s Poems, 432 

Long-Stanton Churches, 61 
Loseley-park, meeting of the Surrey Ar- 

chological Society at, 102 

hall, visit to, 406 

————— MSS. preserved at, 409 
Losh, William, Esq., memoir of, 448 
Louth, John, Reminiscences of, 351 
Lowick Church, stained glass in, 167 
———_—_———- monuments in, 169 
Lustleigh-stone, explanation of, 515 
Lutterworth, Leicestershire Architectural 

and Archeological Society Meeting at, 

298, 637 
————— Church, History of, 637 
monuments in, 637 
Lydgate Castle, architecture of, 176 
McCartie, John Tiege, will of, 504 
Macdonald, Lieut. John, memoir of, 211 
Mackenzie, William Lyon, memoir of, 





566 
Madden, F. W., The Handbook of Roman 
Numismatics, 137 
Maeshow, excavations at, 179 
Maidstone, Kent Archwological Society 
at, 281 
All Saints Church, described, 


282 
Maltby, Bishop, and Dr. Parr, 304 
Malvern Priory Church, restoration of, 
652 
Margam Church, architecture of, 392 
——— Chapter-house, remains of, 393 
Marmites, 546 
——— Note on Bronze, 254 
illustration of, 423 
Martock, visit to, 403 
Martyrs, Materials for the Book of, 351 
Mary Queen of Scotts, Bower of, 305 
portraits of, 153 
relics of, 366 
Mathew, Richard, will of, 504 
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Mettingham Castle and College, history 
of, 
stone celt and brass spoon 
from, 645 
Midland Counties Archeological Associa- 
tion, excursion of, 163 
at Oxford, 537 
Migvie, The Sculptured Stone at, 71 
Milford Haven, memorial on the state of, 
in 1595, 139 
Milton’s Poetical Works, 432 
Mint-marks, Roman, 59 
Mirror, with embroidered frame, 153 
Misterton Church, architecture of, 637 
Molyneux, monuments of the fumily of, 
406 





Moore, William, Esq., Inventory-roll of, 
644 


Moorsom, Vice-Adm., memoir of, 88 
More, family monuments, 406 
Christopher, family of, 408 
Mosaics, the art of working in, 223, 476 
Sixth Century, 343 
— Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Cen- 
turies, 344, 345, 346 
Twelfth Century, 463 
Thirteenth Century, 471 
— Fourteenth Century, 475 
Mount Edgeumbe, The Eari of, memoir 
of, 439 
Mowntayne, Thomas, Troubles of, 354 
Muchelney Abbey, description of, 403 
Mullinahone, stone mould at, 162 
Napier, Maj.-Gen. E., Life and Corre- 
spondence of Sir Charles Napier, 611 
Narratives of the Reformation from John 
Foxe’s MSS., 351 
Naseby Field, relics of, 366 
——_———- visit to, 642 
Nasmyth, Major Charles, memoir of, 92 
Navicella, mosaic called, 474 
Neale, Rev. J. M., Notes on Dalmatia, 
592 
Neath Abbey, tessellated pavement dis- 
covered at, 394 
Netley Abbey, collection of tiles found at, 
57 
Newburgh, Anne Dowager Countess of, 
memoir of, 323 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, donation 
of books to, 64 





meetings of, 
298, 527, 643 

———. Weavers’ Tower at, 527 

Norfolk and Norwich Archeological So- 
ciety, meeting of, 533 

and Suffolk Institute 
of Archeology, joint meeting of, 644 

Normandy, Bibliography of, 28 

————- Roman Cemetery in, 494 

Northampton Castle, site of, 265 

———_———-- meeting of the Crusaders at, 





265 
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Northampton, Round Church at, 165 
Northamptonshire Architectural Society, 
Report of, 164 


the, 268 


Churches, remarks on 
description of, 263 
Local Nomenclature of, 


271 
——————— Worthies, 267 
Northborough Church, visit to, 385 
—__———— and Glinton Churches, error 
concerning, 665 
House, architecture of, 385 
North Elmham Church, architecture of, 534 
Register, 534 
Northumberland, improvement in la- 
bourers’ cottages, 25 
—_—_—_———— antiquities in, 26 
Norton-Fitzwarren, ancient pottery “dis- 
covered near, 649 
Norwich Cathedral, roof of, 666 
Note-book of Sylvanus Urban, 71, 183, 
308, 425, 548, 668 
Numismatic Society, meeting of, 57, 158, 
625 
Oakham Castle, excursion to, 277 
Oastler, Richard, Esq., memoir of, 449, 689 
Obtrush Rook, Yorkshire, tumulus called, 
662 
Oddingley Church, architecture of, 302 
Original Documents, 33, 139, 257, 370, 
501, 621 
Orkney, Runic inscriptions in, 179 
Othery Church, hagioscope and lychno- 
scope at, 405 
Ottery St. Mary Church, architecture of, 





378 
Oundle, the “ Talbot” at, 391 
Over Church, restoration of, 61 
Oxford, Bishop of, remarks on Archwo- 
logy, 629 
Architectural and Historical So- 
ciety, meeting of, 38, 47, 151 
Castle, 107 
City Walls and other Fortifications 
at, 107 
The Walk round, 123 
Midland Counties Archeological 
Association at, 537 
Oxwich Castle, arms of the Mansel family 
at, 399 
Church, Norman font at, 399 
Oystermouth Castle, Norman fortress of, 395 
Paget, J., New “Examen,” 310 
Palgrave, Sir Francis, memoir of, 441 
Palimpsest brass from All Hallows Bark- 
ing, 150 
Parenzo Cathedral, 343, 594 
Parker, J. H., Esq., Description of Oxford 
City Walls, 107 
Parr, Dr. Samuel, letter from, 304 
Paulden, Thomas, extracts from Auto- 
biography of, 15 
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Pauli, Dr. R., Pictures of Old England,428 ° 
Peakirk Church, antiquities in, 384 
Pedigree on vellum, illuminated, 159 
Pen Pits, antiquity of, 416 
Penally, incised stones from, 45 
Penmaen Church, discovered, 398 
Pennard Church, visit to, 398 
Percy-Herrick, Mr., ancient letters ia 
possession of, 63, 298 
Peshawur, antiquities from, 153 
Peter the Apostle never at Rome, 311 
Peterborough, Congress of the Archmo- 
logical Institute at, 263, 380 
Cathedral, \ecture on, 383 
————— ancient monuments in the 
Cathedral, 264, 280 
—— Museum at, 270, 365 
Petworth-house, works of art at, 414 
Pewter-plate bearing arms, 150 
Pictures of Old England, 428 
Pirton Court, visit to, 541 
Church, bad state of, 541 
Pisa, mosaic in the church of St. Nicolas, 
475 
Pitney, Roman villa at, 404 
Place-farm, curious barn at, 416 
Plan for the Fortification of Oxford, 117 
Planetarium of Nuremberg, 150 
Platonic Dialogues for English Readers, 
430 





Polar Regions, The, 431 
Pole, Cardinal, character of, 38 
Pompeii, Excavations in, 303, 426 
——— illustrations of life in, 153 
Ponsonby, Lord, memoir of, 565 
Pontefract Castle, Sieges of, 15 
Portsoken Ward, Mace of, 159 
Port Talbot stone, inscription on, 41 
Portugal, King of, memoir of, 679 
Portus Abucinus, excavations at, 488 
Praun collection of gems, 55 
Proclamations, dated 1660, &c., 159 
Proverb, A, where to be found, 582 
Pytchley hounds, 267 
Quarterly Index of ‘Current Literature, 
432 
Quethioc Church, monuments in, 293 
Ravenna, mosaic in the church of St. 
Agatha at, 225 
—___————- in the ehurch of St. Vi- 
talis, 229 
Rebellion of 1715, relics of, 298 
Red Colour, Ancient, composition of, 582 
Relic of the Great Rebellion, 67 
Reynolds, Adm. Sir B., memoir of, 327 
Richardson, Sir J., Polar Regions, 431 
Rickman, The late "Thomas, 523 
Rings, collection of ancient, 366 
Ripon Minster, visit to, 665 
Rochester, destruction of city wall, 423 
Catalogue of the Library of the 
Priory of St. Andrew, 587 
Vandalism at, 423 
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Rockingham Castle, King John at, 265 
Roman Bridge at Cilurnum, 530 

Coins, Unpublished, 57 

and Saxon earthworks, 534 
Villa, tessellated floor, 405 
Rome, the Chapel of St. Zeno, 348 
Church of St. Clement, 471, 664 
Church of St. Agnes, 344 
—— mosaics at, 224, 344 

tombs in, 475 

Ronay, Island of, visit to, 361 

Rotten Row, Calbege, &c., 306 
Rougham, glass vase found at, 178 
Rowan, Ven. Archd., memoir of, 565 
Ruislip Church, Early English, 519 
Runiec Inscriptions, 29 

staves, observations on, 61 

St. Cadvan, monument of, 40 

St. Liz, Simon de, refounder of North- 























ampton, 264 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Library, MSS, from, 
61 


Saltcellar, inscribed, 150 

Sambenito and Coroza, 666 

Samian-ware pans, manufacture of, 143 

Sanderson, Dr., Life of, 61 

Sandford, Douglas, Esq., memoir of, 452 

Sassoferato, rare picture by, 395 

Saxham, Great, stained gluss at, 175 

Saxon relics, exhibited at Peterborough, 
365 

Scandinavian antiquities, '74 

Scarborough, Design for a new Church at, 

54 


1 
Scotland, inscribed stones in, 40 
———— Society of Antiquaries, meeting 
of, 173 
——. Church Architecture of, 358 
——— round towers of, 359 
Scott, G. G., Gleanings from Westminster 
Abbey, 553 
and Westminster Abbey, 546 
Sir Waiter, Jeu d’esprit, 307 
Sculptured ivory, collection of, 153 
Seals, exhibition of, 59 
Sebenico Cathedral, 598 
Selly Oak, St. Mary’s Church, comple- 
tion of, 540 
Service-book of fifteenth century, 293 
Shaftesbury, Early History of, 415 
—_——— Abbey, excavations at, 416 
Shakespeare, presumed autograph of, 57 
———_——_ house of, visit to, 163 
Shardeloes, collection of ancient deeds from 
the family archives at, 628 
Shenton Church, encaustic tiles from, 62 
Shepton Beauchamp Church, architecture 
of, 404 
Sherard, Philip, Esq., rent-roll of, 294 
Shilbotell parsonage-house, 21 
Shrawardine Castle, chair cover from, 160 
Shuttleworth, Bishop, Early Poems of, 
245, 542 





Shuttleworth, Bishop, Sermons of, 342 

Sinai, Researches among the Valleys and 
Mountains of, 653 

Slade, Rev. James, family of, 102 

Somersetshire Archeological Society, meet- 
ing of, 399, 647 

Something for Everybody, 431 

Sotheby, Samuel Leigh, Esq., memoir of, 
446 


South Petherton Church, chancel windows 
of, 403 

——__————— King Ina’s Palace, 404 

Southey’s Life of Nelson, 432 

Staffordshire, antiquities in, 495 

Stamford, visit to the churches of, 278 

——— St. Martin’s Church, 277 

——— Corporation regalia, 278 

Stanesby, Mr., Wisdom of Solomon II- 
lustrated, 670 

Stanford Church, pulpit-cloth and painted 
glass at, 642 

Stanmore Farm, Roman villa discovered 
at, 55 

Stapleford Church, design for restoration 
of, 154 

Stawell, Lord, anecdote of, 405 

Stewponey, origin of the name, 655 

Stone, Restoration of the Church of St. 
Mary, 587 

Church, doubled-faced brass in, 





630 
Stourbridge new church, consecration of, 


Stratford-on-Avon, visit to Shakespeare’s 
house at, 163 

Strensham Church, paintings in, 541 

Strickland, A., Lives of the Bachelor 
Kings of England, 311 

Stringston Cross, 404 

Stuart relics, exhibition of, 271, 366 

Sudborough Church, monument in, 169 

Suffolk Institute of Archeology and Na- 
tural History, 175, 644 

Roman and Saxon antiquities 
found in, 294 

Surrey Archeological Society, meetings 
of, 102, 406, 650 

Sussex Archeological Society, general 
meeting of, 413 

Sutton, Norman Church at, 276 

Swansea, Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation at, 392 

Castle, date of erection, 395 
Church, monument in, 395 

Swanton Morley Church, architecture of, 

53 





Swapham, Robert, MS. Chronicle and 
Chartulary of, 281 

Swavesey Old Manor-house, remains of, 61 

Swiss Antiquities, 610 

Tansor Church, singularity of, 388 

Tayleure, Mr. John, memoir of, 2 

Tazza, in shape of a flower, 150 
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Tenison, Archb., Sale of the Library of, 
183, 222, 308 

Tetricus, coin of, 533 

Tettenhall, monument at, 152 

Thickham, Thomas, Defence of, 352 

Theddingworth Church, restoration of, 643 

Thorney Church, architecture of, 384 

Thornhaugh Church, monument in, 276 

Thornholm, Limoges enamel found at, 56 

Thorpe Church, architecture of, 268 

Waterville, castle and manor-house 
at, 167 

Thrapston Castle, site of, 167 

Threadneedle-st., antiquities found in, 149 

Tibberton Church, disgraceful state of, 301 

Timbs, J., Something for Everybody, 431 

Tingewick, Roman antiquities at, 631 

Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales, 671 

Tisbury Churchyard, remarkable yew-tree 
in, 416 

Tite, Mr., collection of MSS. exhibited by, 
149 

Tiverton Church, architecture of, 510 

— Castle, remains of, 511 

Toddington, ring found at, 143 

Toledo, discovery of rich ornaments near, 
152 

Tormore, excavations at, 174 

Torr Abbey, visit to, 509 

Torregiano’s works, 104 

Tostock, Saxon buckle of gold found at, 294 

Yoys, derivation of the word, 222, 462 

Treherns, origin of the name, 655 

Tresham, family of, 169 

Triforium, origin of, 2 

Troy, site of, 151 

Tudor Barrington, court-house at, 404 

Turlupins, nickname of, 462 

Twelve Churches, The, 76 

Twyford Church, monument in, 630 

Tyne to the Tweed, From the, 19 

Underhill, Edward, Anecdotes of, 354 

Uxbridge, Antiquities of, 516 

——— Church, description of, 518 

Treaty of, 516 

Valentinians, Three, coins of, 58 

Venice, Church of Murano at, 465 

Ventura, Father, memoir of, 330 

Vestiges of Early Christianity in Britain, 
626 








Victoria, Aborigines of, 155 

Views of the Gates of Norwich in 1792-3, 
551 

Villiers, Hon. and Rev. Henry Montagu, 
Bishop of Durham, memoir of, 324 

Wainford, Samian ware found at, 645 

Walcott, M. E. C., Church and Conventual 
Arrangement, 549 

Waies, crosses and inscriptions in, 39 

Wallington, decorations at, 24 

Waltham Cross, drawing of, 160 

Wardour Castle, description of, 416 

Warkworth Castle, restoration of, 22 
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Warmington Church, architecture of, 387 

Warwick, All Saints Church, 540 

Watson, Joshua, Memoir of, 182 

Wecta, inscribed s'one to, 40 

Wells, Bishop’s Palace at, 400 

Welsh inscriptions, Professor Westwood 
on, 41 

crosses, pattern on, 43 

West, Captain, memoir of, 569 

West. Coker, British interment discovered 
at, 56 

Westminster Abbey, The Jerusalem Cham- 


ber, 3 





British Sculpture in, 103 

Armour from, 142 

———_-_—— The Abbot’s House, 8 

— King’s Jewel-house, 12 

Modern Buildings, 11 

Whewell, Dr. W., Platonic Dialogues, 430 

Whitby Monastery, 127 

Wild Flowers Worth Notice, 192 

Wilderspool, antiquities from, 57 

Wilkes, John, exhibition of matters con- 
nected with, 293 

Wills and Inventories, Cork, 33, 257, 501 

Wiltshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society, mecting of, 414 

Downs, tumuli on the, 653 

Windows, Low Side, 582 

Winston Church, alterations at, 65 

— Saxon cross at, 64 

Winter family, monuments of the, 302 

Wintringham, old house at, 530 

Wis/om of Solomon, \luminated, 670 

Wissant, excavations at, 488 

Withburga’s tomb, at Dereham, 534 

Wittering Church, chancel at, 264 ° 

—_—— ~ architecture of, 275 

Wollaston, Church of St. James, consecra- 
tion of, 539 

Wood, Antony a, Corres;ondence of, 370, 
621 

— Engraving, Early History of, 292 

Woodcroft-house, fourteenth century, 385 

Worcester Cathedral, discovery at, 427 

restoration of, 651 

Worcestershire Architectural Society, ex- 
cursion by, 301 

——— annual meeting of, 539, 651 

Wrozxeter Excavations, 342 

— bronze instrument found at, 57 

Wyatt, Lady, anecdote of, 287 

Wycliffe, Birth-place of, 422, 656 

Wyncombe, fortitications at, 416 

York, antiquities found at, 178 

excavations at, 177 

— St. Mary's Church, gravestone from, 
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Museum, collection of antiquities 
presented to, 652 
Yorkshire Inventory, a.D. 1603, 624 
Philosophical Society, meetings, 
176, 652 
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Anderson, C. 436; 
H. L.96 ; Lt.-Col. 
A. C. 97 

Andrews, Mrs. W. 
555 

Angell, E. 456 

Annesbrook, Mrs. S. 
H. 8.315 

Annesley, Hon. C. 
A. J. G. 94 

Ansell, Mrs.G. F. 78 

Anson, Mrs.78; Mrs. 
F. 314; Mrs. T. 
A. 433 

Anstey, A. 216; M. 
C. H. 675 

Anstice, Mrs. J. 314 

Anstruther, L. 320 

Antrobus, G. C. 94; 
Mrs, H. L. 314 

Archer, Mrs. F. B. 
314 

Arkwright, Mrs. G. 
557 


Armstrong, A. 79; 
J. 560; Maj. T. 
455 

Armytage, Col 695 

Arnold, Mrs.C.T.434 

Artis, Mrs. 456 

Ashe, I. 558 

Ashley, Lady M. 456 

Ashton, S. 677 

Ashworth, G. 95 

Asplen, G. W. 560 

Atchinson, G. 98 

Atchison, Capt. G. 
T. H. 571 

Atherstone, M.C. 196 

Atherton, E.N. 672; 
Sir W. 194 

Atkins, Mrs. R. W. 
314 

Atkinson, Maj. J. 94; 
T. W. 338, 453 

Atlay, E. M. 438 

Attfield, W. 571 

Attwood, A. 338 

Attye, L, 438 

Aubertin, P. 691 

Auchmuty, Gen. Sir 
S. B. 193 

Austin, H. 577 


Aylesford, C’tess of, 
433 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 316 
Aytoun, Mrs. I. K. 
697 
Backhouse,G.M.437 
Baddeley, Mrs. 314 
Badger, B. 575, 576 
Bagot, Lady, 314 
Bailey, Hon.J. R.79; 
Mrs. 195; Mrs. M, 
B. 674 
Baillie, D.98 ; E. M. 
432; J.319; Mrs. 
H. 78; Mrs. J. 
W. 315 
Baillie - Hamilton, 
Maj. Hon. R. 316 
Baily, W. 316 
Baird, J.S.93; Mrs. 
G. 555 
Baker,Col.W.E.194; 
C. W.571; H.D. 
F. 319; J. P. 198; 
J.T.94; Lady L. 
A. 572; Mrs. A. 
195; Mrs. F. M. 
555; Mrs. S. 556 
Baldock, Mrs.R.555, 
R. 696 
Ballyhigne, E. de C. 
de, 80 : 
Balston, T. 676 
Barber, A. H. 578 
Barclay, A. W. 437 ; 
D. 215; Mrs. J. 
G. 557; R. 573 
Baring, C., 672; Dr. 
C. 432 
Barker, Col. Sir G. 
R. 453; I. R. 81 
Barlow, C.455 ; Mrs. 
A. 195 
Barnes, G. C. 213; 
Mrs. G. C. 194; 
Mrs, P. 315 
Barnett, R. L. 319 
Barr, B. S. 678 
Barrett, E. 576; J. 
B. 561; W. 678 
Barron, H. P. T. 
554 
Barrow, G. C. 316; 


Lt.-Col. J. 675; 
Mrs. C. 674 
Barrows, W. W.698 
Barry, Miss H. 95 
Barthorp, A. 316 
Bartlett, E. B. L. 
562; J. 691 
Bartley, Maj. G. 578 
Barton, Mrs.E. 675; 
Mrs. H. C. 314; 
Mrs. R, G. 557 
Barwell, A. H. S. 
558; C. D. 557 
Bass, E. B. 562 
Bastard, B.J.P. 562; 
L. 677 
Bate, J. 697 
Bateman, T. 455 
Bateson, Mrs. 315 
Bather, A. H. 436 
Bathurst, C. 215; J, 
A. 335 
Batson, S. R. 435 
Batt, W. F. 561 
Batty, R. B. 332 
Battye, Mrs. M. 195 
Bayley, K. C. 93 
Baylis, E. 691 
Bayly, Mrs. 674; 
Mrs. H. E, 555 
Baynes, C. C. C. 320 
Bazeley, W. 562 
Bazely, M. H. 677 
Beadon, I. S. 558 
Bean, M. J. 215 
Beauchamp, F. M. 
558; S. E. 678 
Beauclerk, Lord C. 
695 
Beavan, Mrs. J. G. 
433 
Bedford, C.St.C. 3185 
Mrs. G. A. 556 
Bedingfeld, H.D.561 
Beeston, M. 320 
Begum, H. H.N. S. 
193 
Belcher, M. 697 
Belgrave, H. 438 
Bell, A. 435, 578; 
Col. H. H. 693; 
L. St. J. 453; Mrs. 
A. H. 674; T. 692 
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de Torre, 78 
Bellew, E. M. 557 
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Bennett, E. M. 199; 
Hi. L. 80; S. A.80 
Bennie, J. N. 198 
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78 
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320 
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Champney,T’. N.698 
Chaplin, H, 199 
Chapman, E. 199; 
E.M.199; L. M. 
197; Mrs. T. W. 
6714; R. 194; T. 
690; T. A. 436; 
Ww, B.. ois. ©. 
S. 213 
Chappel, Mrs. W. P. 
815 


Chard, M. H. 678 
Charleton, E. I. 319 
Chase, Mrs. C. F. 
434 
Chaytor, A. M, 218 
Cheales, Mrs, A. B, 
555 
Cheape, R. C. 457 
Chester, Mrs. 673; 
Mrs, C. 556 
Chetwode, E. A. 98 
Chetwynd, Vise. 558 
Childs, C. W. 198 
China, Emperor of, 
691 
Chisholme, Mrs. R. 
S. 433 
Chittenden, Mrs. T. 
K. 434 
Cholmondeley, Hon. 
Mrs, 314 


Christian, F. W. 437; 
Hon. Mrs, J. 315 

Christie, C. C. 332; 
Mrs. T. C. 675 

Church, C. M. 199 

Clancy, R. 97 

Clarendon, Earl of, 
194, 554 

Clark, A. 437; H. 
457; Mrs. 555; 
Mrs. R. 554; W. 


334 
Clarke, C. M. 678; 
Cc. W. B. 80; E, 
457; H. 691; J. 
456; Mrs. F. K. 
674; Mrs. T. 315 
Clarkson, C. J. A. 93 
Cleather, S. F. 676 
Cleaveland, Lt.-Col. 
S. 574 
Clement, G. W. 698 
Clerk, Sir G. R. 193 
Cleugh, E. S. 80 
Cleveland, W. 578 
Clifford, Hon, Mrs. 
H. H. 674 
Clift, J. S. 313 
Clifton, Gen. Sir A. 
RB. 193; M. W. 
94; R. C. 332 
Clissold, H. 316 
Clive, S. H. 80 
Clonmell, F. U. 837 
Clough, A. H. 697 
Clowes, G. G. 82; 
H. A. 676 
Clutterbuck,? S. H. 
320 
Clyde,Gen.Lord,193 
Coare, G. 696 
Coates, W. U. 561 
Cobbold, Mrs. R. H. 
674 
Cochrane, D.C. 561; 
W. E. 94 
Cockayne, O. 572 
Cockburn, G. W. 80 
Cockeli, Lt. E.D.453 
Cocker, Mrs. J. 556 
Cockerton, R. B. 332 
Cockin, J. 692 
Cocks, H. B. 317 
Coddington, J.G. 435 
Codrington, A. M.C. 
435 
Coffin, J. N. 697 
Colarte, Don M. 432 
Colby, Maj.H. A. 214 
Cole, A. 559; F.C. 
560; F. E.0.436; 
Mrs. T. H, 545 
Colebrooke, Lady, 
556 


Colepeper, J.S, 217 





Coleridge, Mrs.A. D. 
555; Mrs. A.J.195 
Coles, E. S. 676; 
H.B.313 ; Mrs. C. 
434; Mrs. E. N. 
195; Mrs.'W. B. 
77 
Collett, A. T. 576, 
696; Miss E. A. 
458 
Collin, J. 691 
Col'ingdon, Mrs. W. 
J. 555 
Collins, B. 437 
Collinson, E.G, 333 ; 
S. A. 436 
Collison, C. M. 436; 
W. T. 320 
Collyer, W. 693 
Colomb, M. 197 
Colt, F. H. 437 
Colvin, A. J. 573; 
Mrs. B. B. 555; 
Mrs. B. W. 433 
Colville, Hon. C. D. 
559 
Combe,C.677; Miss, 
337; M. H. B. 319 
Combermere, Visc. 
432 
Comer, Mrs. T. 434 
Comins, W. W. 320 
Compton, J. 198; 
Lady W. 674; 
Compton - Lundie, 
M. M. 98 
Congdon, E. 572 
Conington, R. 571 
Connell, Mrs. 554, 


673 

Connolly, Gen. W.H. 
214 

Connop, Lt.-Col. H. 
458 

Conolly, H. H. 575; 
Mrs. M. J. 315 

Considine, J. 432 

Constable, Mrs. C.B. 
434 

Conyngham, Dow. 
Marchioness of, 
577; LadyC.A.199 

Cook, A.C. 98; F, 
D. 319 

Cooke, Comm. J. M,. 
691; J. H. 456; 
8. 571 

Cookson, M. 677 

Coomarasamy, M. 
194 

Cooper, D. S. 697; 
Mrs. A. 78; Mrs. 
555; T. 319; W. 
R. A. 559 

Corbet, Lady, 315 














Corbett, Mrs. E.77; 
Mrs. H. 79 
Corfield, Mrs. W. R. 
314 
Corner, C. C. 572 
Cornwall, Mrs. 673 
Corrie, Mrs. E.S.555 
Corry, G. 435 
Coryton, A. 80 
Cosens, W. B. 690 
Costello, Mrs. J. E. 
674 
Cotton, B. T. 81; M. 
320; Mrs. H. 196 
Coulthurst, J.N.338 
Couran, Miss K. 218 
Court, E. S. 438 
Courtenay,J.A.319; 
T. P. 07 
Courthorpe, M. 456 
Courtney, E. M. 436 
Couchman, Mrs. E. 
H. 673 
Cowen, J. 570 
Cowper, H. A. 77 
Cox, E. 562; F. E. 
437; Mrs. C. W. 
315; Mrs. F. 315; 
Mrs. S. 556; M. 
S. M. 95; N. 193 
Crabbe, Mrs. B. 196 
Cram, M. 198 
Crampton, Capt. P. 
H. 320 


Craven, Maj. 96 
Crawford, D. 694; 
I. M.79; Lt. S.C. 
453; Mrs.J.A.79; 
Mrs. R. F. 78; 
W. S. 578 
Crawley, C. 678 
Crawshay, C 676 
Crease, H. P. P. 313 
Creed, H. 571 
Crerar, J. 196 
Cresswell, S. G. 80 
Crewe, L. H. 557 
Cridland, A. E. 318 
Cripps, H.690; Mrs. 
J. M. 557 
Crocker, H. R. 557 
Crofton, Lt.-Col. H. 
D. 457 
Croker, L.A.M. 319; 
R. 557 
Cromartie, C. E. 557 
Crook, E. H. 437 
Cross, Mrs. J. 433 ; 
Mrs. W. 196 
Crosse,C. 676 ; Lady 
M. 555 


Crossman, Mrs, 195 


Crowe, kK. 197; F. 
H. 672 
Cruise, H. R. 678 
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Cubitt, E.98; F. A. 
562; Sir W. 577; 
W. 313 

Cuffe, Sir C. W. 197 

Cumberlege, Mrs. C. 
195 

Cumming, J. 457, 
691; Mrs. A. 78 

Cummins, Mrs. H.I. 
434 

Cuninghame,C.572 ; 
Mrs. D. 194; 
Maj.-Gen. D. 456 

Cunningham, J. W. 


571 
Cure, Mrs. L.C.434; 
Mrs. R. C. 674 
Currie, J. A.. 338; 
Mrs. B. 434 


Curteis, Mrs. H. M.* 


78; T. 332 

Curtis, A. S. 697; 
F. T. 437; W. H. 
573 

Curzon, E. A. 438, 
557 

Cusack, J. W. 672, 
691 

Cutler, E. A. 488 

Cuyler, C, H. J. 194 

D’Aeth, C. H. 82; 
Mrs. N. H. 78 

Dalby, Capt. 80 

Dale, F.S.82; Mrs. 
L. W. T. 675 

Dalison, Mrs. J. B. 
556 

Daltry, Mrs. T. W. 
674 

Daly, J. G. 557 ; Sir 
D. 672 

Danelsberg, H. 672 

Daniell, J. J. 562; 
Mrs. C. J. 194; 
Mrs. G. F. 195 

Dashwood, Hon. G. 
458; Sir G. 458, 
573 

Daubeny, Mrs.J. 434 

Davenport, D.E.438; 
Mrs. J. L. 78 

Davidson, G. M. 438 

Davies, E. 435, 458, 
576; J.690; M. 
319; Mrs. J. L. 
556 

Davis, C. D. 695; 
F. E, 316; F. J. 
562 

Davison, Hon. Mrs. 
P. 694 

Davy, G.438; W.T. 


677 
Daw, C. H. T. W. 
560 


Dawes, Mrs. C. M. 
314 
Dawson, Maj.G. 577; 
W. 695 
Day, Capt. J. 453; 
C. E. 336; H. T. 
571; Mrs. E. 674 
Deakin, J. 562 
Dealtry, T. B. 677 
Deane, A. A. 437; 
Mrs, F. H. 674 
Decies, Lady, 556 
Deedes, W. 317 
Delmar, M. 437 
Denison, Hon. A. 
199; Hon.H.199; 
M. 94 
Dennis, E. 94, 578 ; 
Dent, T. W. J. 436 
De Pledge, Mrs. J. 
P. 195 
Derby, E. M. 81 
De Salis, Mrs. H. 
434 
De Sausmarez, A. L. 
455; Mrs. H. 78 
Desborough, A. C. 
577; Capt. C. 457 
Des Voeux,C.L. 317 
Devereux, Capt. W. 
P. 691 
Devine, P. J. 313 
Devon, A. M. 98; 
Ear! of, 194 
Dew, E. L’£. 576 
Dewar, J. W. 218 
Dewhurst, G. B. 82 
Dick, E. M. D. 435 
Dickin, E. S. 558 
Dickins, Mrs. W. P. 
433 
Dickinson, C. 559, 
572; F. 560; Mrs. 
D. 555; W. H. 
320 
Dickonson, H. 214 
Dickson, C.436; M. 
A.437 ; M.L.198 ; 
Maj. 198; Mrs. 
G. D. W. 675 
Digby, Lt.-Col. J. A. 
82; Mrs. J.D. W. 
315 
Dimsdale, F. E. 435 
Dison; J. C. R. 199 
Disraeli, R. 320 
Dixie, A. 198 
Dixon, H.A.F. 320; 
J.690; J.T. T. 95 
Dodgson, Mrs. W. O. 
556 
Domvile, Sir C. 196 
Donald, A. 571 
Donne, C. E. 81; 
E. 575; R.J. 317 


718 


Dorchester, Rt. Hon. 
Lady, 97 
Dormer, Hon. J. C, 
560 
D’Orsey, L. M. 81 : 
Douglas, A. 675; E, 
318; Gen. Sir H, 
697; H.M.D. 557; 
Lady 8.195 ; Lady 
M.96; Mrs. E.94; 
S. 217; W. 437 
Dow, A. 437 
Dowding, F. 456 
Dowell, Mrs. 314; 
Lt. H. J. 94 
Dowson, L. 317 
Doxat, Mrs. C. 433 
Doyne, P. W. 690 
Draffen, Mrs. 673 
Drage, F. 557 
Drake, Capt. J.C. T. 
434; HK. A. 578; 
Lieut.-Col. J. M. 
834 
Drapes, V. R. 558 
Drayton, L. E. 676 
Dresing, Capt. C.313 
Drew, A. A. W. 558; 
A.M. 95 ; A.M.N. 
820; C. 
M. 558 
Drummond, Capt. 
Hon. J. R. 77; 
Hon. Mrs. E.315; 
Hon. Mrs. R. 433 ; 
Mrs. R. 555 
Drury, E. A. 572; 
Maj. H. 438 
Du Boulay, W. T. 
678 
Duckie, R. 690 
Dudley, J. C. 319 
Duff, Mrs. M. E, G. 
77 
Dufferin, Lord, 77 
Duke, A. M. 198; 
Mrs. E. 674 
Dumergue, M. 557 
Duncombe,C.A.575; 
G. F. 485; T.S. 
697 
Dundas, M. 215; 
Vice-Adm. Sir R. 
S. 96 
Dunlop,Capt. H.482; 
R. H. W. 317 
Dunn, FE. 215, 559; 
G. 562; H. J. B. 
98; M. C. 320, 
559 
Dunne, E. M. 80 
Dunolly, J. L. 318 
Dupuis,Mrs.G.R. 79 
Durand, Col. H, M. 
194 








714 

Durham, Bp. of, 332, 
672 

D’ Urban, E. H. A. 


434 
Du Vernet, W. 457 
Dyer,H.94; J.J. 215 
Dyke, L. A. 96 
Dykes, Mrs. F.L. B. 


555 
Dymoke, E. J. 320 
Dymond, W. P. 319 
Eamer, L. C. 698 
Eastlake, H. E. 561 
Eastman, Z. 672 
Easton, M. 437 
Eaton, G. T. 317 
Eden, Cpt. C. 77; 
E. S. 82; F. 672; 
Hon. A. 557; 
Hen. Mrs.78; Mrs. 
F. M. 673 . 
Edgar, E. R. 571 
Edgeumbe, W. H. 
673 
Edimann, T. E. 196 
Edmunds, P. 452 
Edwardes, F. 218 
Edwards, E. H.438 ; 
Mrs.E.195; Mrs. 
C.A.674;W.M.561 
Eckersall, F. S. 678 
Eckley, J. 677 
Egan, H. W. M. 318 
Egerton, Capt. 199 
Eglinton, Earl of 575 
Eldridge, G. J. 316 
Elers, E. H. 197; 
R. 676 
Elgee, Mrs. C. 79 
Eliot, E.690; Hon. 
W. G. C. 672 
Elkington, A. G. 81 
Ellicombe, C. R. 199 
Ellicott, C. J. 193 
Elliot, C 196; F.675 
Elliott, Mrs.C.J.433 ; 
N. G. 319 
Ellis, Mrs. 315 
Ellison, Mrs. H. J. 
315 
Elphinstone, Mrs. B. 
555 


Elrington, Mrs. 195 
Elsee, C. 198 
Elsey, E. H. 457 
Empson, J. 332 
England, J. W.571; 
8. 197 
Ensor, L. A. 677 
Ermen, M.A. M. 485 
Erskine, C. T. 690; 
H. D. 197 
Escott, E. 695 
Ethelston, Mrs. R.P. 
434 
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Evans, A. M. 98; 
Capt. J.576; G.F. 
676; H. L. 316; 
J.S. R. 690; M. 
J. 559; Mrs, C. 
555; O. 695 

Eve, H. 82 

Everett, R. J. 578 

Everist, S. A. 677 

Evers, Mrs.C.R.674 

Every, A. M. 678 

d@’Eyncourt, Rt.Hon. 
C. T. 218 

Eyre, H. 98 ; T.J. 80 

Eyssen, Mrs. G. 434 

Faber, A. M. 562 

Faddy, M. 94 

Fairfax, E.M.S. 438°; 
M. B. 578 

Fane, Mrs.J.A.195; 
W. D. 318 

Farmer, Capt. 316 

Farnaby, Lady E.455 

Farren, W. 573 

Farrer, J.693; Mrs. 
F. W. 674 

Farquharson, 
P. 697 

ea P. C.J. 


Col. 


Faulkner, M. A. 558 
Faussett, S. 95 
Favell, A. S. 197 
Fearon, D. P. 197 
Feilden, G. J. 318 
Fell, H. F. 691 
Fellowes, Mrs. 
A. 315 
Fellows, A. 561 
Fennessy, C. M.436 
Fenton, G. M. 318 
Fenwick, Lt.-Col. P. 
199; Mr. J. 695 
Fergusson, E. F. C. 
560; H. H. R. 98 
Fermoy, Lady, 195 
Ferrier, J. T. 678 
Ffeilden, J. R. 198 
Ffennell, W. J. 672 
Ffoulkes, Ven. H. P. 
558 
Field, J.W.197; W. 
8.77 
Finch, A. 435 
Finden, G. S. 558; 
Lt.-Col. 94, 213 
Finlay, H. 678 
Kinley, Mrs, J. 195 
Firmin, R. 436 
Fish, Mrs. J. D. 433; 
Mrs, J. L. 555 
Fisher, C. H. 458; 
E. 335; F. 562; 
M. A, 457; Mrs. 
C. B.196; W. 559 


W. 


FitzClarence, A. 578 
FitzGerald, J. 320 
Fitzgerald, A. H. 
560; Maj. 197; 
M. A. 578 
Fitzherbert, Mrs. B. 
674 
Fitz Maurice, 
H. W. 487 . 
Fitzpatrick, J. C. 
194, 320; Mrs. 
R. W. 433 
FitzRoy, Lady F. 
555 


Hon. 


FitzSimon-Symons, 
F. A. 96 

Fletcher, E. J. 319; 
H.97; J.677: J. 
W. 458; T. 578 

Fleury, E. 1. 559 

Flower, Hon. W. S. 
197 

Fiuder, E, A. 677 

Folkard, G. M. 558 

Foley, J. H. H. 698; 
R. 93 

Foljambe, T. 676 

Follett, H. G. 218 

Fonblanque, C. de, 
557 : 

Fonnereau, T. N. 
80 

Foord-Bowes, T. F. 
571 


Foote, Mrs. H. G. 
675; T. 213 
Forbes, Hon. Mrs. 
H. 433; Lady, 79; 
Mrs. H. 555; S. 
318; Sir J. 697 
Ford, A. F. 677; A. 
L. 558; Capt. M. 
97; F. 81; F. J. 
338 
Forester, Maj. F. 693 
Forlonge, E. C. 318 
Formby, D. M. 198; 
E. 574 
Forster, J. W. 93; 
W. S. 436 
Fortescue, C’tess, 
674; H. Earl, 457 
Forth, M. D. Vise. 
576 
Foster, G. 695; Lt. 
J.S. 694; Mrs. C. 
M. 195; Mrs. W. 
557; W.T. 197 
Foster-Melliar, F. E. 
R. 558 
Fothergill, M. K. 562 
Foulerton, A. S, 458 
Fountaine, Mrs. J.78 
Fountayne- Wilson, 
Mrs, 95 





Fowler, C. H. 432; 


319; G. E. 558; 

H. E. 558; Mrs. 

G. S. 673 ‘ 
Frampton, Mrs. 433 
Francis, J. 455 
Francklin, C. 80 


Francklyn, J. G. 
454; Maj.-Gen. 
C. 337 


Franks, Mrs, W. A. 
314 : 

Fraser, J. I. 561; 
Mrs. G. H. 314; 
Mrs. J. 693; T. 
318 

Frederick, Capt. C. 
77 


Freeling, G. H. 333 
Freeman, C. R. 97; 
Dr. R.385; H.S. 
313; M. 558,577 
Freer, E. 436; L. 
819; M. W. 319 
Freeth, H. 698 
French, Mrs. F. 196 
Frend, G. R. 562 
Fripp, A. M. 678 
Frost, C. A. 320- 
Froude, J. A. 438 
Fry, J. 455 
Fryer, T. 8. 456; W. 
196 
— H. E. K. 
438 


Fuller, F. G. A. 318; 
Mrs. A. R. 673; 
Mrs. M. J. 674; 
Mrs. T. 79 

Fullerton, G. F. 217 

Gabriel, M. 214 

Gain, E. J, 320 

Gainsford, Mrs, G. 
555 

Gair, W. 435 

Gale, F. 558 

Galton, Mrs. D. 315 

Gambier, F. C. A. 

77 


6 

Gandell, Mrs. R. 556 

GarJiner, Mrs. . 
195; W. 453, 570 

Gardner, A. 677; 
Hon. E.576; Mrs. 
A. 78; Mrs. W. 
B. 675 

Garnett, Capt. A. W. 
94 


Garraway, E. H. 677 
Garstin, Col. W. 95 
Garvock, Mrs. 433 

Gascoyen, F. T, 694 














Gash, J. 98 
Gatehouse, E. N. R. 
575 
Gaunt, J. 696 
Gauseen, C. 561 
Gawtress, R. 573 
Gibbes, W. 436 
Gibbon, A. A. 560 
Gibson, A. M..199; 
A. S. 318; E.696; 
J. E. 197; M. A. 
316; Mrs.’H. 556 
Giddings, J. R. 193 
Gilbert, A. A. 573; 
Mrs. 456 
Gill, T. 578 
Gillett, H. 558 
Gilliat, C. E. 197 
Gilpin, H. 82 
Girdlestone, Mrs. W. 
@ H. ug 
irling, Mrs. J. 
673 Md 


Gladstone, A. E. H. 

* 320 

Glaister, W. 93 

Glanville, Capt. W. 
F. 338 

Glasnevin, B. 81 

Glennie, C. E. W. 


Gloster, Col. T. 218, 
334 

Glover, Mrs. J. H. 
315 


Glyn, Mrs. H.C.196 

Goddard, A. C. 438 ; 
E. M. 438 

Godfrey, C. J, 320; 
E. J. 562 

Godley, J. R. 698; 
Mis. 674 

Goldie, Lt.-Gen. G. 
L. 193 

Goldingham, C. C, 
573 

_ Goldsmith, O. 214 

Gollcher, O. F. 554 

Gooch, J. H. 382; 
Lt. G. C.677; M. 
K. 215 

Good, C. 675 

Goodacre, Dr, F. B. 
676 


Goode, A. E. 80; 
L. 320 

Goodenough, F. A. 
562 

Goodfellow, F. 81 

Goodman, G. 317 

Goold, A. 81 

Gordon, A. 3818; 
Gen. 97; Hon. A. 
H. 432; J. 458; 
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Mrs. 77; Mrs. G. 
H. 675 

Gore, A. W. 557; 
C. A. 438; M. 
458; Maj. J. P. 
435 

Goren, Mrs. A. 315 

Gorringe, Mrs. J. 
433 

Gortschakoff, Prince 
M. 96 

Gosnall, J. 217 

Gostling, E. F. 559 

Gough, Gen. Vise. 
193 

Gould, Mrs. 456 

Gouramma, Princess 
V. 195 

Gover, Mrs. W. 78 

Gower, M. L. 218 

Graham, C. 455; 
Col. J.572; J. E. 
432; Mrs. G.77; 
N. 694; Sir J. G. 
R. 693 

Grahame, Maj. D. 
5 


73 
Grainger, M. T. 559; 


. 216 
Grant, C. 98, 453; 
H. C. 81; Hon, 
Mrs. G.78; Mrs, 
J. 195; Mrs. W. 


D. 674; Sir G. 
M. 198; W. C. 
572 


Granville, Mrs. A. 
K. B. 434 
Graver- Browne, 

T. 337 
Graves, A. 693 
Gray, Capt. W. 319; 

I. S. 318; J. E. 

560; S. 319 
Greaves, C. C. 337 
Green, C. 570; J.S. 

562; Mrs. G. W. 

G. 554; Mrs. J. 

433; P. A. 457 
Greene, H. 697; J. 


J. 


698 
Greenhill, Hon. Mrs, 
555 


Greenhow, E. 218 
Greenway, G. 317; 
Mrs. 673 
Greenwood, Capt. J. 
218; Lt.-Col. 573; 
Mrs. J. 195 
Greer, E. 338; R. 
C. 332, 452 
Gregg, G. 333 
Gregorie, Mrs. 433; 
Mrs. G. W. 78 
Gregory, A. 696 ; C. 


338; I. C. 4385; 
J. L. 438; M. F. 
318; R. 199 
Grenfell, Mrs, P. 
Du Pre, 79 
Grey, A. M. 320; 
H. J. 486; Hon. 
Mrs. G. 556; 
Rear.-Adm. Hon. 
Sir F. W. 77; Sir 
G. 77, 194, 313 
Griffin, C. 336 
Griffith, H. A. 558; 
H. E. 693; J. 452; 
Mrs. T. L. 555; 
T. R. 317 
Grigg, J. N. 436 
Grimble, A. E. 199 
Grimston, Mrs. O. 
A. 673 
Grosvenor, Hon. R. 


Gudgeon, E. B. 317 

Guerin, M. J. 455 

Guest, E. A. 560 

Guise, Lt.-Col. J. 
438 

Gully, Capt. F. J.S. 
560 


Gurney, C. H. 560 
Gutch, J. M. 573 
Gwyn, A, 334; M. 
E. 197 
Gwynne, Col. 218 
Hackett, A. C. 557; 
J.5738; W. 422 
Haddan, T. H. 560 
Hadfield, A. C. 454 
Hadow, H. S. 572 
Hall, C. A. T. 81; 
E. D. 678 
Hallett, E. K. H.95; 
H. H. H. 675 
Halliburton, E. 196 
Hallowes, L. C. 197; 
R.C. 558; W. 197 
Halsted, Mrs. G. A. 
79 
a tts A. J. 


9 

Hamilton, A. 576; 
G. 80; H. 454; 
Lt.-Col. E. F. 578; 
M. E. 435; Mrs. 
E. 673; Mrs. F. 
555; Mrs. H. F. 
315; Mrs. H. M. 
195; Mrs. T. de 
C. 555; Vice-Ad. 
A. P. 561; W. 436 

Hammack, J. G. 575 

Hamond, C. 487; 
Mrs, P. 557 
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Hampton, J. 8. 672 
Hanbury, Hon, C. S, 
B. 562 
Hanbury-Tracy, Hn, 
A.A. G. 80 
Hancock, E. 698 
Handey, R. 436 
Hanham, Capt. J, 
457 
Hankins, M. 676 
Hannen, E. 82 
Hannington, M. A. 
693 
Harbord, Hon. Mrs, 
J. 434 ; Hon, Mrs. 
W. 675 
Harcourt, H. M.487; 
S. M.S. 317 
Hardinge, Visc’tess, 
815 
Hardy, C. S. 557 ; H. 
C. 561; J.B. 319; 
Mrs. T. W. 434 
Hare, A. 572; T. 
691 
Harewood, C’tess,314 
Hargraves, I. 457 
Harington, Capt. H. 
E. 453; J. M. 332 
Harley, E.572; Mrs. 
78 
Harman, E. R. 320; 
Mrs. E. 315 
Harper, Mrs. H. 78 
Harpour, C. 675 
Harriott, W. N. 337 
Harris, Capt. N. H. 
677; F. 319; J. 
690; Lord, 193; 
Lt.-Gen. J. 334; 
M. 319; Mrs. H. 
315; Mrs. W. 314 
Harrison, E. B. 215; 
H. J. 676; J.320; 
L. E. 677; L. M. 
698; M. 561; M. 
L. D. 454; Mrs. 
D.J.556; Mrs.J. 
H.433; M. H.199 
Harryman, Mrs. W. 
575 
Hart, W. H. 571 
Hartley, G. L. 197; 
Miss,454; Mrs. A. 
314; R. 453 
Hartopp, Capt. 196 
Hartshorn, A. H. 557 
Hartwell, F. H. 320 
Harvey, Adm. E. 
193; F. E. 677; 
H. 317; J. 677; 
L. 216; Lt H. 
W. 457; Mrs. J. 
E. 314 
Haskins, J. 457, 676 
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Haslewood, C. B. 80 
Hatchard, M. A. 562 
Hathorn, Mrs. 78 
Havelock, H. 338 
Haviland, F. G. 198 
Hawes, Mrs. A. B. 
315 
Hawkes, Maj. 458 
Hawkins, Sir J. C. 
697 
Hawthorn, R. 437 
Hay, Lady E. 575; 
W. L. 694 
Haydon, E, 698; T. 
454 
Hayes, C. A. 697; 
Mrs. 673 
Hayes - Bushnell, 
Mdm. C, 338 
Haygarth, M. 214 
Haynes, C. A. 559 
Hayter, Mrs. H. G. 
195 
Hayward, Mrs.E. 557 
Head, J. S. 678 
Headlam, A. W. 197 
Heale, G. M. 214 
Healey, E. 562 
Heath, J. C. 559 
Heavyside, J. 92 
Heawood, Mrs. J. R. 
434 
Hebb, C. H. 693 
Hebden, A.H.R.561 
Hector, D. 554 
Hedger, F. 80 
Heigham, G. H. 213 
Hellicar, A. G. 319 
Helme, R. 438 
Hely, Maj.-Gen. J. 
P. 692 
Hemsted, C. 696 
Henderson, Mrs. H. 
G. 79; T. 332 
Henniker, Lady, 315 
Henry, A. P. 80 
Hensley, F. S. 677 
Henshaw, Mrs. C. 
315 
Henty, C. 318 
Herbert, F. W. 677; 
G. 437 ; Lady M. 
195; Lord, 337; 
Vice-Adm. Sir T. 
337 
Herries, E. 554 
Herring, E. S. 436 
Hervey, Lord A. H. 
C.317; Mrs.G. A. 
F. 78 
Hesketh - Bamford- 
Hesketh, L. 215 
Hessey, F. 676 
Hesse - Philipsthal, 
Prince F. A. 215 
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Hetherington, M. I. 
436 

Hetley, C. M. 318 

Hewett, Capt. C. 437 

Hewitt-Oliphant, G. 
H. 94 

Hewlett, C. 698 

Heygate, Mrs. E. N, 
314 

Heythuysen,S.C.561 

Hibbert, Maj. H. R. 
437 


Hibgame, E. 691 

Hichens, Mrs. 
433 

Hickey, E. G. 82 

Hickman, G. 693, 
698 

Hicks, E. 98 

Hicks, Lt.-Col.S. R. 
572; Mrs. W. C. 
196 

Higgins, G. 214; J. 
N. 82 

Higginson, L. A. 198 

Higgs, L. 456 

Highton,Mrs. A. 675 

Hildyard, H. S. 82 

Hill, C. 337; KE. C. 
561; F. E. 95; 
D.H.313; W.H. 
560 

Hilliard, J. A. 8.438; 
M. 198; Mrs. G. 
T. 79 

Hillman, J. 676 

Hills, W. H. 337 

Hinde, H. P. 333 

Hinds, S. C. 319 

Hingeston, Mrs. F. 
C. 194 

Hirst, Mrs. 1’. 674 

Hoare, C. L. 436; 
Mrs. 675, 698; R. 


B. 


677 
Hobart, 
F. 556 
Hobson, E. C. 320 
Hodgkinson,S.J.694 
Hodgson, J. 216 
Hoffmeister, Mrs. W. 
C. 556 
Hogg, G. 554; Mrs. 
315; W. D.79 
Hoghton, H. 214 
Holbrocke, F.W.677 
Holden, A B.E.435; 
L. A. 693 
Holden-Rose, G.215 
Holder, Mrs.C. F.433 
Holdforth, J. 218 
Holdsworth, A. W. 
O. 215 
Hole, J. B. 562; R: 
80; W. 456 


Hon. Mrs, 


J. Hornby, Adm. 


Holford, C. H. 317 

Holkar, H. H. T. 
Rao, 193 

Holker, J. 437 

Hollist, E. M. 559 

Holloway, A. A. E. 
197; Mrs. E. V. 
P. 433 

Holman, T. 316 

Holmes, A. 82; C. 
E.338; C.R.561; 
T. 437 


Holt, G. 571; L. 
337; T. J. 575; 
W. J. 437 


Homfray, Mrs, J. R. 
79 


Hone, A. 319 
Hook, Mrs. L. 78 
Hooker, J. M. 562; 
Mrs, A. 315 
Hooper, W. 218 
Hope, Gen. Sir J. A. 
193; Lady M. B. 
815; Sir J. 672 
Hopton, M. 561 
Hopwood, Mrs. J. T. 
195 


Hordern, A. R. 561 

Sir 
P. 193; Mrs. G. 
P. 78 

Horne, Mrs. A. 673 

Horsey, Capt. A, F. 
R. de, 79 

Horsford, M. A. 457 

Horwood, Mrs. E. R. 
557 

Hose, T. C. 81 

Hoste, Mrs. 196; S. 
M. 437 

Houston, C. W. B. 
216 

Howard, A. M. 558; 
C. B. 217; Lady 
E. F. 195 

Howe, L. 196; W. 
L. 675 

Howlett, S. 453 

Howman, M. 95 

Howse, F. 437 

Hoyle, Mrs. F. W.78 

Hoyles, L. J. 574 

Hudlestone, A. F. 
456 

Hue, C. 214 

Huey, Col. R. W.454 

Hughes, E. 695; H. 
A. 93; H. 8S. 696; 
J. M. 693; M. 98; 
R. J. G. 690; T. 
FE. 678 

Hull, F. 338 

Hulme, J. 676; Mrs. 
G. 556 





Hulse, J. B. 575 

Hume, E. 319 

Hunt, A. 678; E. J. 
559; G.S. L. 77; 


H. _ _L. M. J. 
676; W. 335 
Hunter, "S 695; 


Mrs. C. 674; R, 
S. 561 
Hurst, S. S. 677 
Hussey, Hon. Mrs, 
434; M. 558 
Hutchings, Lt. 
S. 213 
Hutchinson, A. H. 
561; C. J. 218; 
F. E.81; J. 562; 
T. J. 194; Mrs, 
C. B. 196 
Hutchison, I. A. 80, 
Hutt, Rt. Hon. Ww. 
82 
Hutton, 
572 
Hyde, S. 692 
Hydrabad, Nizamof, 
193 


G. 


Maj.-Gen. 


Hyslop, I. J. 561; 
Mrs. M. 675 

Ibbetson, Sir C. 217 

Ick, E. G. McD. 678 

Ilderton, A. E. 562 

lliff, Mrs. G. 314 

Impey, Mrs. A. 195 

Inge, Mrs. C. 556 

Ingledew, Mrs. C. J. 
D. 194 

Inglis, A. D. 196; C. 
335; M. H.C. 677 

Ingram, F. 438; 
Mrs, E, W. 434 

Innes, E. F. 697; J. 
675 

Irvine, A. F. 698 

Irwin, F. C. 572 

Isaacson, F, 338 

Isham, Lady, 555 

Jabely, Mile. M. F. 
H. 318 

Jackson, E. C. 560; 
M. A. 216; Mrs. 
P. 556; Mrs. R. 
N. 555 

Jacob, E. 199; W. 
199 

Jacobs, S. 194 

Jacomb- Hood, J. K. 
435 

James, C. C. 457; 
D. G. 337; E. 


198; J.98; W. 
691 
Jenkins, Maj. T. 


313; J. B. 562 














Jerningham, C. 81 
Jephson, J. 438 
Jesse, F.693 
Jeudwine, W. 437 
Jocelyn, B. J. A. 
559 
Johnson, E. A. 560; 
F.B. 678; H.313; 
M. F. 437; Mrs. 
C. C. 554; Mrs. 
F. A. 78; Mrs. W. 
673; R. G. 559; 
S. F.79; W. 698; 
W. J. 692 
Johnston, C. 319; 
Lt.-Col. J. 697; 
M. E. 561; T. 562 
Johnstone, W. L. 677 
Jolliffe, Capt. W.319 
Jollye, E. W. 320 
Jones, Capt. A. T. 
334; C. T. 79; F. 
336; J. M. 318; 
L. 571; Lt.-Gen. 
Sir H. D. 193; 
M. C. 198; Mrs. 
W. H. 557; N. 
452; Rear-Adm. 
L. T. 193; Ven. 
H. H. 319 
Jones - Parry, Mrs. 
315 
Jopp, Lt.-Col. J. 98 
Joy, K. J. E. 81; 
Mrs. S. 673 
Joyce, Mrs, W. H. 78 
Justice, Mrs. W. C. 
78 
Kains, Capt. J. 698 
Karslake, W. 571 
Kaye, J. 338 
Keith, Mrs. J. 196 
Kelly, C. L. 316; J. 
V. 675; Lady, 315 
Kelsall, R. 213 
Kemble, M.81 ; Maj. 
M. F. 217 
Kemp, Gen. G. R. 
458; W. 435 
Kempe, Mrs. R. 555 
Kendall, J. 695 
Kennard, Mrs. R. 
B. 78 
Kennedy, H. 95; 
Lady N.557; Mrs. 
H.H.78 ; Lt.-Gen. 
J. S. 193 
Kennion, Maj. 197 
Keppel, Rear.- Adm. 
Hon. Sir H. 677 
Kerr, E. M. C. 316; 
M. 80; M. 1. E, 
560; Mrs. A. P. 


196 
Kewley, J. W. 690 
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Key, M. 695 
Khan, H.H. Y. A. 
193 
Kilburn, E, D. 561 
Kilvington, Hon. Mr. 
M., 218 
Kimber, Mrs. S. 98 
King,Capt. F.G.319, 
435; E. R. 197; 
K. 333; Mrs. R. 
H. 78; R. H. 562; 
R. T. 4388; W. 
319; W. W. 197 
Kingsford, E. L. 
562 : 
Kirkland, A. M. 572 
Kirkpatrick, Mrs. J. 
556 
Kirwan, Lady V. M. 
556 
Kitchingman, Mrs. 
556 
Knapp, J. H. 438 
Knapton, H. P. 198 
Knatchbull, E. 560 
Kneller, Hon. Mrs, 
96 
Knight, E. H. 558; 
H.696; H. R. 218 
Knocker, G. P. 676 
Knollys, C. R. 436; 
Mrs. W. W. 554 
Knott, J. M. 571 
Knowles, C. G. F. 
199 
Knox, M. 435 
Knus, J. 554 
Kohler, G. 554 
Lablache, C. 193 
Laing, M. 696 
Luke, Lt. - Col. E. 
198; M. A. 561 
Lamb, G. 561; J. 
C. 80 
Lambert, E. 336; 
H. 562; K. Lady, 
575; M. 562 
La Motte, Mrs. G. C. 
673 
Lander, S. 198 
Lane, A. 81; H. 97 
Lang, C. 98 
Langdale, Mrs. 
673 
Langley, I. S. 435 
Langridge, H. 438 
Larkins, Mrs. W. H. 
557 
Larpent, Sir A. J. de 
. 333 
Las Casas, Comm. J. 
C. de, 77 
Lateward, J. F. 93 
Latham, J. 575 
Lathbury, A. C. 334 


Cc. 


Gent. Mag. Vou. CCXI. 





Latter, A. M. 678; 
E. C. C. 319; Mrs, 
A..S. 556 

Laugharne, Mrs. T. 
R. J.79 

Laughton, A. E.675 

Laurie, A. M. 338 

Lavalle, Don J. A. 
de, 313 

Lavie, G. 436 

Lawes, H. 562 

Lawless, H. 694 

Lawrance, J. C. 562 

Lawrell, Mrs. H. J. 
194 

Lawrence, C. W.691; 
Lady, 315; Mrs. 
C. 555; Mrs. R. 
C. 79; Rt. Hon. 
Sir J. L. M. 193 

Lawrie, Maj.-Gen.J. 
834 

Lawson, F. H. 438; 
Mrs. E. 79 

Layard, M. A. E. 199 

Leach, E. 216 

Leahy, D. 193 

Leake, Mrs. S. M. 
674 

Learmonth, Mrs. 195 

Leary, J. F. 337 

Leatham, Mrs. E, A. 
315 


Leavenworth, E. 77 
Lee, Lt. H. C. 691; 
S. C. A. 437 
Lee-Jortin, W. 337 
Leech, E. 558, 575 
Lees, Capt. E. J. 217 
Lefroy, S. 454 
Leggatt, W.-B. 678 
Legge, Hon. A. K. 
H. 97; Hon. Mrs. 
G. 315 
Le Geyt, Adm. G. 
573 


Leicester, F. 562 
Leigh, C. H. 575; 
R. 80 


Leighton, R. 561 
Leith, A. M. 438; 
Capt. W. F. 573 
Le Marchand, F. W. 
557 

Le Marchant, Mrs, 
R. 674 

Le Mesurier, E, M. 


317 
Lemon, L. E. 698 
Lempriere, Capt. A. 
R. 677 
Lennox, Lt.-Col. W. 
O. 199 
Lenny, A. E. 96 
Lenon, E. H. 676 
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Leonard, R. W. 571 
Leslie, Mrs, 433 
L’Estrange, H. G. 
557; Mrs. C. 554; 
R. 578 
Leithbridge, J. K, 
197; 


96; S. O 
W. A. 677 

Letts, Mrs. J. D. 675 

Leveson-Gower,F.C. 
33 


6 
‘Levinge-Swift, Mrs. 


314 
Levy, M. 313 
Lewis, B. 217; E. 
318; I. 319 
Lidbetter, Mr. T. 193 
Liddell, Mrs. G. W. 
M. 556 
Ligertwood, T. 435 
Lillie, D. 193 
Lincoln, Bp. of, wife 
of, 194 
Lindsay, C. E. 198; 
Lady F. 675 
Lingley, T. 436 
Lipscomb, F. W. 316 
Little, Mrs. 315; R. 
J. 576 
Littledale, G. H. 458 
Livingstone, T. 93 
Llandaff, Bp. of, F. 
dau. of, 559 
Lioyd, A. J. 196; 
C.S. 695; E. 436; 
J.560; J. M. 558; 
Lady F. 195; M. 
199; M. M. 438; 
R. 559; W. 571 
Lock, C. 94; F.A. 
E. 558 
Locke, J. B. 572 
Lockhart, A. E.313; 
A. M. 694 
Lockton, C, 575 
Lockyer, E, A. E. 
215 . 
Loftus, A. F. 575 
Lomb, E. 318 
Long, C. E. 574; M. 
95 
Longden, Mrs. 783 
Mrs. W. G. 196 
Longford, Col. the 
Earl of, 193 
Longley, H. 438 
Loraine, N. 558 
Lord, Mrs. A.O, 555; 
W. 313 
Losh, W. 337 
L' Oste, C. 338 
Loudon, M. 573 
Louis, M. 694 
Lovegrove, G. H.455 
Lovell, Mrs, 556 


4R 
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Lowder, A. E. 216 
Lowe, C. E. 217; 
Mrs. W. H. 196 

Lowndes, Mrs. 78 
Lownds, Mrs. T. M. 
554 
Lowther, A. 335 
Loyd, E. 575 
Luard, C. A. 316; 
H.G.320; L. 316; 
Mrs. 555; Mrs. B. 
G. 674 
Lubbock, N. 82 
Lueas, C. S. de N. 
319; Mrs. E. M. 
M,. 315; W. 80; 
Z. 677 
Luck, M. B. 562 
Luckman, F. 319 
Ludgater, C. E. 57 
Ludlow, J. 334 
Lugg, J. 318 
Lurgan, Lady, 557 
Lushington, C, 453 
Luttrell, M. A. 437 
Luxford, L. M. 676 
Lyall, Mrs. G. 433 
Lyle, Maj. J. 81 
Lyon, G. 678; J. 
94; V. 218 
Lysley, S. M. 558 
Lysons, Mrs. 78 
Lyttelton. Lord 194 
Mac Adam, J. 96; 
Mrs. 434 
McAdam, W. 455 
McArthur, Mrs. C. 
674 
Macaulay, T. 576 
Macbean, E. C. 80 
McCally, E. F. 332 
Mac Carthy,C. E.336 
Me Clintock, E. 562 
Mc Crea, H. A. 437 ; 
J. B. 561 
Macdonald, Lt. 97; 
M. 334; Mrs. 314 
Mc Donell, Mrs, W. 
F. 78 
MacDonough, W. 97 
Mae Dougall, Maj. 
P. 693 
McDowell, J. C. 676 
Mac Evoy, Hon. Mrs, 
J. 555 
Mac Gregor, C. A. 
559; Mrs R.G.195 
Macgregor, Lt. R.D. 
453; Maj.-Gen.G. 
H. 193 
Machell, Hon. Mrs. 
674 


Machin, Mrs.J.V.195 
Mackay, J, 456; Lt. 
G, 335; S. 8.319 
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Mackellar, P. C. D. 
218 


Mackenzie, A. 694; 
Col. K. D. 197; 
E. B. 458; Lady, 
556; M.218; W. 
L. 572 

Me Killop, Mrs. 555 

Mackinnon, J. P. 678 

Mackintosh, K. R. 
317; The, 95 

Mackworth, Miss F. 
J. 214 

Mc Lachlan, N. 193 

Mc Lea, K. 313 

Maclean, A. E. M. 
434; H. 337; M. 
FE. 436; Mrs. 434; 
Sir G. 96 

Maclear, Lady M.572 

Mc Leod, E. J. 196; 
F. H. 560; Maj. J. 
C.435 ; Mrs. M.77 

Macleod, G. 675 

Mc Lorg, Mrs.E. 195 

Me Master, E. F. 675 

Me Mahon,C.A.436; 
W. J. 693 

Mc Nab, M. S. 557 

Macnab, A. 432 

Macnaghten, E. C. 
94; F. 561 

M’ Nair, A. M. 319 

Me Neill,Capt. D.81; 
H. 319 

Macpherson, F. 677; 
J. R. 572 

M’Quhag, C. L. 435 

Me Quire, E. 97 

Mactier. S. J. 196 

Macy, V. H. 561 

Madden, M. 98 

Maddock, C. 577 

Magens, M. 678 

Magrath, E. 336 

Maguire, T. 193 

Mahon, Mrs. P. 674 

Mainwaring, Mrs. 
314; Miss D. 696 

Mair, S. 572 

Majendie, H. M.561 

Major, M. A. 197 

Malan, Capt. C. H. 
435 

Malcolm, J. W. 316 

Malcomson, J.G.199 

Malet, F. D. 318 

Mallard, F. H. 316 

Malleson, E. 561; 
H. 97 

Mallory, H. 559 

Malpas, Mrs. C. 674 

Malthus, M.A.1.319 

Man, M. K. 79 

Manby, Mrs. 97 


A. 574; 
A. 


Mangles, 
R. 336 
Mann, A. 455; 
L. 82 
Manning, A. 
G. T. 436 
Mansfield, Mrs. E.79 
Manthorp, C. E. 81 
Margetts, Mrs. F. S. 
ee. .« 
Markham, FE. 198 
Marr, M. 559 
Marriner, W. 437 
Marrioit, C. B. 80; 
C.¥.317; F.A.317; 
J. B. S. 199 
Marryat, E. M. J.435 
Marsh, M. A. 435; 
Maj. H. 458 
Marshall,Capt.W.E. 
557; C. H. 574; 
J. 457; Mrs. H. 
78; Mrs. H.314; 
W. 95 
Marsham, M. A. F. 
576 
Marson, Mrs. C. 78 
Marston, H. 217 
Martin, Capt. W.333 ; 
J.M.559; Mrs. A. 
77; Mrs. R. 314; 
M. E. 435; Vice- 
Adm. W. F. 193 
Martindale, E. 453; 
Mrs. 78 
Martineau, H. 569 
Marton, A. M.H,197 
Mason, D.672; Lt.- 
Col. EK. 98 ; S.577 
Massey, S. 560 
Massingberd, M. 335 
Masterman, H. 438 
Mathew, G. B. 77,432 
Matthew, H. 213 
Matthews, E. 336 
Maude, R. E. 559; 
R. W. H. 690 
Maudslay, J. 574 
Maugham, K. 438 
Maugin, Mrs. S. W. 
196 
Maule, E. 572; F. B. 
560 
Maunsell, G. 675 ; 
Mrs. R. D. 314 
Maurice, Capt. R.M. 
B.691; G. 197 
Maw, G. 199 
Maxwell, Hon. Mrs. 
H. 315 
May, C. W. 316; 
S. M. T. 557 
Mayo, T. 678 
Meares, G. 317 
Meheux, J, 313 


576; 


Melhuish, T. 690 
Mello, C. M. 560; 
H. J. 678 
Melvill, Sir J. C. 334 
Melville, Hon. Mrs, 
A. S. L. 674 
Mends, Mrs. W. R. 
196 
Mercer, Maj.-Gen. 
458; R. 562 
Meredith, E. H. J. 
320 
Merewether,Capt. A. 
213; L. 561 
Merrifield, E. K. 560 
Merriman, Mrs.194; 
Mrs. E. 314 
Messenger, Mrs. J.F. 


195 
Metcalfe, E. 316; J. 
80 
Mexborough, 
of, 317 
Meynell, M. T. 561 
Michell, Lt.-Gen. J. 
193 
Middlemass, R. H. 
572 
Middleton, C. M. 561 
Mildmay, H. F. 80; 
Hon. Mrs. H. St. 
J. 555; Mrs. A. 
St. J. 78 
Miles, F. A. 558; 
Mrs. 218; W. J. 
217 
Milford, Lady, 80 
Mill, Capt. W. W.M. 
‘559 
Miller, Capt.W.216; 
E.82; Mrs.H.78; 
S. B. 559; Sir W. 
694 
Milles, Maj. Hon. L. 
W. 678 
Milligan, Mrs. C. 555 
Millington, R. H.571 
Mills, C. K. 436; 
C. M. 695; Col. 
C.C. 196; F. R. 
337; Mrs. R. T.79 
Milman, M. J. 693 
Milward, C. G. 217 
Mirehouse, M. 694 
Mitchell, Comm. T. 
336; G. A. 335; 
M.A. 578; P. 194 
Mitford, W. V. 97 
Mocatta, S. M. 77 
Moir, R. W. D. 482 
Moffatt, F. 457 
Molate, J. C. 97 
Molesworth, C. 318; 
R, 316 
Molyneux, J. 316 


Earl 

















M onck, Hon. R. 436; 
Vise. 672 
Monckton,Hon. F.S. 
93 
Money, C. E. 436; 
P. J. 38386 
Monins, Maj.-Gen. 
E. 98 
Monk, E. G. 452; 
J. B. 691 
Montague, Hon. H. 
672; L. C. 198 
Montgomerie, E.338; 
Montgomery, H. 199 
Montléart, L. C. 
Princess de, 337 
Montressor,M.Lady, 
337 
Monson, Hon. Mrs. 
T. J. 556; J. T. 
332 
Moore, Col. W. W. 
458; F. 338; G. 
W. 319; H. 455; 
J.214; L. F. L. 
676; Mrs. 674; 
Mrs. C. W. 78; 
Mrs. W. 433; R. 
198; R. E. 456; 
S. 214 
Moorhouse, J. 438 
Moorsom, Vice- 
Adm. C. R. 95 
Moran, J. H. 677 
Morant, H. R. 677 
Mordaunt, C. 571 
More, H. L. 199; 
J. S. 217 
Moresby, Mrs. M. F. 
554 


Moreton, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 314 
Morey, R. 691 
Morgan, H. H. 218; 
M.E.97; S.A. 458 
Morgell, M. M. 676 
Morice, M. S. 82 
Morier, R. B. D. 558 
Morison,J. H. J.691; 
Mrs. J. H. J. 434 
Morley, M. A. 316; 
W. 455 
Morphett, A. G. 316 
Morrell, J. H. 317 
Morrieson, A. F. 97 
Morris, F. P. 435; 
G. S. 197; Mrs. 
T. R. 556 
-Morrish,Capt. S. 692 
Morrison, Capt. W. 
L. 194; W. 673 
Morton, Mrs. E. H. 


E. A. 198; 


43+ 
Moseley, 
H. K. 560 
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Mostyn, Hon. Mrs. 
79; Hon. T. E. M. 
L. 77; W. 81 

Mottley, Capt. T. M. 
697; Mr. 338 

Moubray, Maj. T. 
6938 


Mount Edgeumbe, 
Earl of, 456 
Mowbray, C. E. 693; 
J. H. M. de, 435 
Munn, H. O. 197 
Monro, Mrs. 194 
Murdoch, S. J. 562 
Mure, A. C. 562 
Murgatroyd, F. 97 
Murphy, A. V. 437 
Murray, G. 80; G. 
J.437; J.96; J. 
C.213 ; Lady,575 ; 
Sir W. K. 578; 
Sir W. L. 692 
Mursell, A. 82 
Murton, A. C. 676; 
F. M. 677; Mrs. 
B. 195 : 
Musgrave, Dow. 
Lady, 338; G. 
215; Mrs. E. 433 
Musson, W. E. 436 
Mynn, A. 695 
Mynors, H. E. 677 
Mytton, C. 215 
Naas, Lady, 315 
Nangle, Mrs. H.314; 
Mrs. W. C. 675 
Napier, C. C. 81; 
Mrs. G. 675 
Napleton, D. 695 
Nash, Mrs, R.S. 195 
Nasmith, Mrs. 337 
Nasmyth, C. 96 
Naylor, E. 458 
Neal, J. T. 432, 554 
Neale, C. A. 676; 
Mrs. W. B. 434 
Needham, M. C. L. 
318 
Neild, W. 559 
Nepean, E. 
Mrs. E. 215 
Neville, W. L. 332 
Newbald, A. 437 
Newberry, Mrs. 433 
Newboit, A. F. 695; 
Mrs. G. 315 
Newburgh, A. Dow. 
C’tess of, 337 
Newcombe, I. 438 
Newcome, E. 214; 
E. W. 676 
Newington, Mrs. P. 
314 
Newport, C. E. 196; 
J. E. 313 


559; 


Newton, J. 578; W. 
217 


Nias, Mrs. 314 
Nicoll, Mrs. 673 
Niccolini, G. B. 578 
Nixon, C. M. 678 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
H. H. 193 
Noble, M. 81, 437 
Noels, L. 678 
Norbury, Hon. Mrs. 
195 


Norman, Maj. C. J. 
W. 218 
Norris, Mrs. G. 556 
North, Lady C. M. 
198; J. W. 560; 
Lt.-Col. H. 455 
Northcote,Mrs.H M. 
673; SirS.H.194 
Norton, E. 578 
Notley, M. 318 
Nott, Lt. E. 'T. 677 
Nottidge, G. 578 
Novello, V. 337 
Nowers, J. S. 81 
Nunes, M. 453 
Nunn, Mrs. E. W. 
556 
Nurse, J. H. 691 
Nutt, J. 694; Mrs. 
R. 556 
Oakes, E. F. 81; F. 
A. 81; J. L. 676 
Oakley, E. 457 
Oastler, R. 454 
O’Brien, C. H. 698; 
D. J. H. 82; L.G. 
A. 575 
O’ Donoghue, H. 
O’B. 435 
O’Dwyer, R. 313 
Ogilby, R. O. L. 81 
Ogilvie, Sir W. 213 
Ogilvy, A. J. 318; 
Lady J. 335; W. 
558 
Ogle, Mrs, J. A. 79 
O’Grady, C. L. A. 
198 
Okeover, Hon. Mrs. 
673 


Oldfield, I. 694; J. 
H. 578; Mrs. C. 
J. 194 

Oliver, E. F. 676; 
Mrs. R. A. 556; 
Mrs. W. 434 

Olivier, D. 82 

Onderdonk, B. T. 92 

Onslow, Hon. E. M. 
M. E. 336; Hon. 
T.C. 217; M. E. 
457 ; Miss, 79; R. 
F. 82 
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Ord, A. C. 562; I. 
197; Mrs. A. W. 
556; Mrs. J. A.B. 
674 

Orlebar, C. 332; R. 
317 


Ormerod, O. 94 
Ormond, Mrs. J. 79 
Orr, Mrs. M. L. 337 
Osborn, Lt.-Col. E, 
457; M. F. F. 80 
O’Shea, Mrs. 556 
Ottey, G. F. 691 
Ottley, L. 93 
Otway, L. C. 574; 
Mrs. C. H. 78 
Ouseley, E. C. 697; 
M. C. 675 
Outram, Lt.- Gen. Sir 
J. 193 
Ouvry, Mrs. P. T. 
315 
Overton, S. C. 558 
Owen, M. 82; Mrs. 
J. 674; O. 320 
Packe, G. 317 
Paddon, T. 452 
Padwick, H. 558; 
W. 457 
Page, M. 692 
Paget, E. 677; J. 
677; Mrs, A. 315 
Pagliano, C. J. 338 
Pain, E. 560; J. 
438; T. 456 
Pakenham, Hon.Mrs. 
196; Lt. E. P. 692 
Palgrave, Mrs. R. F. 
D. 434; Sir F.217 
Palmer, G. 559; J. 
96; L. L. 197; 
R. 194, 3138; R. 
T. 571; S. B. 676 
Pantin, C. G. 672 
Papillon, A. 198; E. 
C, 198; F.M. 677 
Parham, B. 338 
Paris, A. 690 
Parish, G. W. 698; 
Mrs. 556 
Park, Capt. G. F. 97 
Parke, J. 697 
Parker, C. J. 217; 
Mrs. J. 314 
Parkin, H. 213 
Parry, C.199; L.A. 
97, 697; Mrs. E. 
78; Mrs. J. H. 
674; W. E..337 
Parsons, A. 678; L. 
E. 81 
Partridge, T. B. 558 
Patteson, Rt. Hon. Sir 
J. 215 
Pattison, M. 437 
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Paty, Lt.-Gen. G.W. 
193 


Paul, Maj. G. 338 
Pauli, C. 316 
Paynter, H. G. 196 


Peacock, E. S. 696 ; 


Mrs, E. 555 


Pearse, A. 573; B. 
E. 80; M. 693; 


W. 452 


Pearson, Capt. J. R. 
317 


Pechell, M. R. 81 
Peel, A. 457, 558; 
E. Y. 


Rt. 
194, 313 
Peglar, H.A. 561 


Peile, A. B. 676; J. 


H. 677 
Pelham, Lord, 82; 
Rear Adm. Hon, 
F. T. 98 
Pellew, Adm. Hon. 
Sir F. B. R. 335; 
Hon. Mrs. F. 195 
Pelley, E. le, 318 
Pelly, Lady, 557 
Pember, E. H. 436 
Pendered, E. 558 


Penfold, E. 693; M. 


A. 558 

Pennant, Mrs. G. D. 
78 

Pennefather, D. F. 
576 

Pennell, C. N. 675; 
Rear-Adm.81; R. 
J. 678 

Pennethorne, G. W. 
559 

Penney, Mrs. J. W. 
W. 78 


Penrose, S. M. 334 
Penruddocke, Mrs.J 
H, 434 
Penton, Mrs. J. 433 
Perceval, F. J. 334; 
Mrs. 315 
Perkins, E. S. 316 
Perley, C. 194 
Perry, C. S. 557 


Persse, Mrs. W. B. 


314 
Peter, J. T. H. 197 
Peterson, A. A. 319 
Petre, Hon. Mrs. H. 
W. 79; Mrs. G. 
G. 674 
Pewtress, S. J. 82 
am Captain J. 


Phelps, H. H. 316; 
W. W. 562 


197, 455 ; 
Hon. Mrs. F. 315; 
Hon. Sir R. 
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Philipps, Mrs. J. E. 
434 


Phillipps, Mrs. 433 
Phillips, A. 560; B. 
97; C. A. 458; 
E. 438, 558; E. 
G. 438; G. 318; 
H. H. 455; Mrs. 
S. C. 556; S. A. 
558; T. 80 
Phillipson, C, 338 
Phillpotts, H. 559 
—~ M.678; 
J. 458 
Pickersgill, Mrs. F. 
R. 315 
Pierce, Capt. C. A. 
333; E. R. 676 
Pigott, Maj. J.P. 319 
Pinder, F. F, 453 
Pinney, F. B. 77; 
W. 678 
Pipe-Wolferstan, S. 
316 


Pipe, D. 453; R. 


Seeun R. 452 
Pitt, E. 696 
Pittard, S. R. 691 
Plasket, J. P. 81 
Playfair, A. L. 197 
Plumer, 8. 338 
Plummer, Mrs, J. T. 


314 
Plumptre, Mrs. C.J. 


77 
Plunkett, L. B. 435 
Pocklington, F. E. 
198 
Pode, A. C. 317 
Podmore, Mrs.T. 434 
Pogson, Capt. C. D. 
213; H. 333 
Pollard, W. B. 194 
Pollock, F.198; Gen. 
Sir G. 432 
Poltimore, Lady, 433 
Polwhele, T, R. 81, 
196 
Ponsonby, Hon.Mrs. 
S. 674; Lady L. 
315; W. Lord,575 
Poole, H. J. 197; R. 
S. 318 
Poore, Ven. Archdn. 
570 
Pope, F. J. 438 
Porcher, M. L. 317 
Portal, Lady C. 195 
Porteous, J. 692 
Portugal, King of, 
697 


Potts, Miss, 574 
Poulden, Maj. R. M. 
196 


Poulter, B. 437 
Poulton, W. H. 437 
Powell, B. 93; S. I. 
319 
Power, W. H. 454 
Powys, C. R. 560 
Poynder, M. 317 
Poynter, T. 697 
Praed, Mrs. B. J. M. 
674 
Pratt, J. 332; Maj.- 
Gen. T. S. 194 
Prendergast, Mrs. C, 
O’L. L. 673 
Prescott, G. E. 678! 
Preston, Lady, 79 
Prettyman, J. S. 554 
Pretyman, C. 558 
Price, C. H. 82; M. 
A. 198; Mrs, J. 
675; N. 559 
Prichard, Mrs. A.196 
Prickett, M. T. 454 
Prideaux, Mrs. 574 
Priest, E. 571; Mrs, 
B. P. 555 
Priestley, C. A. 560; 
W. H. 571 
Priestly, Mrs. 555 
Priestman, J. 213 
Prince - Consort, 
H.R.H, 193 
Pringle, Maj. J. W. 
577; M. G. 316; 
V. 198 
Prinsep, A. 560 
Procter, S. A. 214 
Prothero, M.S.S. 320 
Pryor, Mrs. J. E. 196 
Pughe, J. 213 
Pursell, W. R. 81 
Purves, M. 576 
Putron, Mrs. P. de, 
43+ 
Pye, Mrs. 694 
Pym, Maj. F.G. 109 
Pyne, Mr. T, 433 
Quartley, B. C.320; 
S. 558 
Quekett,J.338 ; Prof. 
454 
Quigley, T. H. 98 
Quincey, F. J. de, 94 
Radcliffe, Lt.-Col.R. 
P. 436 
Radclyffe, F. J. 199 
Raikes, H. C. 559 
Raine, M. 678 
Rainsford, J. 79 
Ramsay, A. 570; J. 
H. 316 
Rao, Maharaja K.193 
Raper, Mrs.J.F. 673 
Raphael, A.L.E.317 
Rashdall,Mrs.R.315 





Ratsch, N. 316 
Raven, E. 216 
Ravenscroft, E. W. 
676 
Rawling, S. 458 
Rawlins, E. R. 577; 
Mrs. F.J.78; W. 
457 
Rawnsley, T. H. 213 
Rawson, E. G. 557; 
J. 577 
Raynes, W. 320 
Raynham, C, 436 
Ready, S. H. 80 
Reay, H. A. 435 
Réboul, C. 554 
Redhead, L. J. 317 
Reeve, S. M. 318 
Reeves, W. F. 319 
Reid, A. S. 318; B. 


9+; C. G. 558; 
M. A. 96 
Remmington, Lt.- 


Col. F. F. 572 
Repton, Lady J. 315 
Revel, Count A. T. 

de, 577 
Reynolds, Adm. Sir 

B. 193, 337; J.P. 

93 
Rhodes, Maj. G. 675 
Riadore, E. 538; M. 

A. 456 
Ricardo, Mrs. H. D. 

434 
Rice, Mrs. H. 195 
Rich, H. 194 
Richards, E. 98; E. 

K. 80; M. E. 95; 

Mrs. R. 433 
Richardson,C.S.676; 

F. 436; H. 693; 

J.571; L. A. 97; 

L. K. 213; L. T. 

3.215; Lt. C. L. 

213; O. 82; W. 

456; W.S. 696 
Richey, A. L. 696 
Ricketts, R. T. 317 
Rickman, Mrs. 314 
Riddell, Mrs.J. 673; 

Sir J. M. 574 
Rideout, B. C. 455 
Rider, Mrs. 216 
Ridley, Mrs. O. M, 

674 ° 
Riley, Mrs. 314 
Rimington, M. 317 
Ritherdon, M.C.691 
Rivarola, C’tess, 314 
Rivington, L. 198 
Robec, H.St.J.de, 196 
Roberts, J. 458; R. 

E. 698 
Robertson, H.E.698 ; 




















Mrs. A, 434; W. 
W. 199 
Robin, M. 319 
Robinson, Capt. J. I. 
559; C. K. 676; 
E.F. 318; 3.319; 
Mrs. J. D. 555; 
M.S. 318; S.C. 
436 
Roby, H. J. 435 
Rocke, A. B. 436; 
T. G. 318 
Rodber, T. M. 337 
Rodney, F. J. 562 
Reeder, O. M. 554 
Rogers, B. B. 436: 
J. S. 318; Lt- 
Col. C. 338; M. 
A. 198; Mrs. H. 
77; R.313; S.436 
Rolleston, G. 438 
Romaine, Mrs. W. 
G. 674 
Romer, F. 320 
Romilly, A. 317 
Ronaldson, S. 693 
Rooper, Mrs. F. 195 
Roose, S. J. 437 
Roper, C. 94; C. B. 
559; F. J. 436 
Ros, Rear-Adm.Hon. 
J. F. F. de, 98 
Rose, Lady F. 577; 
Gen. Sir H. H. 
193; Mrs. 555; S. 
573 
Ross, D. 198; E.J. 
557; J. C. 337; 
Mrs, A. H. 433; 
Mrs, C. G. 674; 
Mrs. L. 673 
Rosseter, R. G. 213, 
332 
Rostovtzoff, Count 
N. 81 
Rothery, H. 80 
Rotton, G. 560 
Row, A. 693 
Rowan, Ven. Archdn. 


570 
Rowe, K. L. 197 
Rowlandson, S. R. 
320 
Rowley, J. H. 316 
Roxburgh,Capt.B.98 
Roy, D. T. 98 
Rumsey, H. 198 
Rush, H. J. 558 
Russell, A. 557; C. 
S.M. 559; E. 677 ; 
E. E. 560; G. 
453; Lord. J. 313; 
Lt.-Col. F.94; M. 


218 
Rutland, Mrs.R. 555 
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Ryle, J. C. 676 

Rynd, Mrs. Mc K. 
555 

Ryrie, C. 97 

Saddington, J. 213 

Sadler, B. G. 82; E. 
218; Mrs. O. 78 

Sainsbury, J. E. L. 
676 

St. Barbe, S. 435 

St. Clair, J. C. 453 

St. Hilaire, I. G. 697 

St. Jobn, Mrs. F. 
673; S. 77 

St. Lawrence, Lady 
M. 196 

Salamos, Countess E. 
94 


Sale, G. 455; M.L. 
438 


Salis, J. 562 

Salisbury, E. L. 438 

Salmon, M. A. 97; 
Mrs. J. 97 

Salt, T. 316 

Salter, C. 337 

Saltmarshe, Mrs. P. 
314 

Sampson, M. 675 

Samwell, Capt. F. 
562; F. 559 

Sanders, H. M. 80; 
]. 697 ; L. S. 676; 
T. 319 

Sandford, E. D. 456, 
554; J. D. 434; 
J. L. 317 

Sandon, Vise. D. 559 

Sandys, A. E. 98 

Sankey, Maj. 217; 
Mrs. W. T. 314 

Sansom, J. 436 

Santos, Senor T. R. 
dos, 672 

Sargent, M.217; R. 
N. 198 

Satchell, Mrs. W. F. 
655 

Satterthwaite, 
C. J. 674 

Saumarez, C. A. 317 

Saunders, A. 560; 
A. C. 561; C. 
694; F. 194 

Saunderson, Lady M. 
698 


Mrs. 


Savage, H. A. 692 

Sayer, A. 698 

Scale, E. 217 

Scard, E. M. 676 

Schoedde, Lt.-Gen, 
Sir J. H. 698 

Scholefield, E. G. 
561; M. 97 

Scholfield, J. S. 571 


Schwartz, Capt. S. 
319 


Scoones, J. E. 678 

Scott, C. 578; C.E. 
199; D. A. 82; 
D. C. 561; G.M. 
696; H. J. M.D. 
313; Lord H. 313; 
Mrs. A. N. 556; 
Mrs. R. F. 196; 
Mrs, T. S. 314; 
Mrs, W. M. 555 

Scudamore, L.F.676; 
Mrs. 555 

Scurlock, L. 696 

Seale, E. W. 437; 
F. S. 692 

Sears, R. 217 

Seaton, Mrs. A. 79 

Sebright, T. 456 

Seely, C. 673; F. 
A. 81 

Selby, Mrs. G. 195 

Semple, Capt. H. 435 

Serancourt, E. J. L. 
de, 435 

Serjeant, Mrs. O. P. 
433 

Serjeantson, Mrs. W. 
556; R. J. 690 

Serlupi,C. Marchesa, 
556 

Serres, Mrs. 195 

Seton, Hon. Mrs. 78 

Sewell, Lt.-Gen. W. 
H. 1938 

Seymer, G. A. 93 

Seymour, Capt. F. 
B. P. 194; Capt. 
G. H. 437; E.G. 
677; H. E. 197; 
I. M. 677; J. W. 
H. 559 

Shannon, E. A. 80; 
F. W. 81 

Shapland, J. 199 

Sharman, S. 561 

Sharp, A.436 ; W.698 

Sharpe, H. 316; W. 
E, T. 672 

Shaw, A. 80; E.79; 
J.K. 316 

Shawe, Capt. L. R. 
457 

Shedden, W. G. 437 

Shee, M. 577 

Sheepshanks, S. E. 
675 


Sheffield, Capt. J.C. 
316 


Sheppard, G.F. 676; 
T. B. W. 198 
Sherer, Mrs. J. W. 79 
Sheriffe, T. 571 
Sherlock, Mrs. 674 
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Sherwood, T. J. 198 ; 
W.C. 576 
Shield, R. D. 82 
Shiffher, Lady, 696 
Shipley, Mrs, 554 
Shirley, Mrs. W. W. 
78 
Shirreff, Maj. - Gen, 
J. 573 
Shore, W. W. 197 
Shrubb, M. L. 1£7 
Shuckburgh, D. 199 
Sibley, S. W. 438 
Sibthorp, G. J. W. 
578: Maj. G. T. 
W. 673 
Silver, Mrs. E. 674 
Simcoe, L. H. 560 
Simeon, Sir J. 559 
Simpson, F. 336; J. 
336; M. 457 
Sinclair, A. Y. 197 
Sindhia, H.H. Jyajee 
Rao, 193 
Sing, H. H. N. 1938; 
H.H.Runbeer,193 
Singh, H. H. Maha- 
raja D. 193 
Sitwell, Maj. R. S. 
697; Mrs. 314 
Sivewright, F. H. 79 
Skally, M. 561 
Skelmersdale, Lady, 
194 : 
Skrimshire, H. 571 
Slade, A. A. 437; 
W. H. 317 
Slade- King, E.J.675 
Sladen, J.A.319, 435 
Slater, Mrs.E.B. 674 
Sleigh, E. C. 80 
Slessor, J. H. 436 
Slingsby, Mrs. W. 77 
Smale, J. 672 
Smart, C. A. 96; C. 
F. 337 ; C. G. 562 
Smeaton, J. B. 437 
Smirke, Lady L. 454 
Smith, B. 676; C. 
458 ; Capt. H. M. 
678; C.L.C. 317; 
E. 97; F. 455; F. 
D. 334; F. E.82; 
H. 80, 318, 432; 
H. A. 320; Hon. 
Mrs. S. 315; J. 
456; J. C. 561; 
Lt.-Col. D. R. 
578 ; M.318; Maj. 
C. H. M. 338; M. 
R. 677; Mrs. F. 
557; Mrs.J.434; 
Mrs. K. 557 ; Mrs. 
W. 673; R. G. 
572; 8. 218 
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Smyth, Maj. H. C. 
457 ; Mrs. C. 555; 
Mrs. E. S. 314; 
P. D. 98; R. 318 

Smythe, Miss, 697 ; 
Mrs. R, 195 

Smythies, J. 675 

Sneyd, Mrs. W. 78 

Snow, Mrs. H. 433 

Soames, Mrs. C. 196 

Sodor and Man, Bp. 
of, A. G. dau. of, 
455 

Solmitz, A. 554 

Somers, H. 217 

Somerset, Duke of,77 

Somerville, Hon. S. 
C. 318; J.T. 338; 
Lady, 196 

Sotheby, S. L. 214 

Souter, J. 691 

Southcomb, S.F. 677 

Southey, Mrs. H. W. 
556 

Soutzos, A. J. 432 

Sowden, S. 322 

Sowerby, T. B. 199 

Spalding, J. R. 94 

Sparks, R. F. 319 

Spencer, Hon. Mrs. 
C. 195 

Sperling, F. H. 436 

Spicer, R. W. 561 

Sprague, C. H. 316 

Spurrell, Mrs. F.315 

Stabb, M. 438 

Stallard, J. O. 435; 
W. H. 197 

Stanhope, F. A. J. 
H. 82; Mrs. W. 
S. 675 

Stanley, C. E. L. R. 
S. 317; Mrs. E. 
434; Rt.Hn.Lord, 
313; Rear-Adm. 
W. P. 575 

Stanton, Mrs. W. D. 
673; Mrs.W.H.675 

Stapleton, M.458,573 

Stephen, F. 79; T. 
B. 554 

Stephens, E. 319; J. 
199; W. 435 

Stephenson, J. 677; 
J. H. 332 

Steuart, A. H. 317 

Stevens, C. 457; M. 
A. C. 320 

Stevenson, A.R. 560; 
M. 678 

Stewart, A. 313, 554; 
Adm, J.96; Lady 
I. 434; LadyO.S. 
195; M. C. M. 
676; M. L. 316; 
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Mrs. 77; Mrs. B. 
314; Mrs. D. M. 
675; Mrs. R. C. 
315; Mrs. R. J. 
433 
Still, Mrs. J. C. 557 
Stilwell, M. J. 197 
Stirling, Sir S. H. 
458, 572 
Stobart, Mrs. H.673; 
S. 695 
Stokes, Mrs. 555 
Stone, E. D. 318; J. 
695, 676; S. 695 
Stoney, M. S. B. 316 
Stonor, Hon. Mrs. F. 
556 
Stopford, C. A. 199 
Storey, H. S. 578 
Story, H. S. 692 
Story - Maskelyne, 
Mrs. N. 79; Mrs. 
E, 314 
Stotherd, R. H. 81 
Stowell, T. A. 560 
Strangford, Visc’ tess, 
562 
Stratford, Mrs. J. W. 
79 
Straubenzee, Mrs, 
van, 675 
Streatfeild, A. E. C. 
319; Mrs. R. J. 
555; R. C. 678 
Strickland, C. 335 
Strong, E. 457 
Struth, E. L. 338 
Stuart, E. C. 677; 
Hon. P.197; Hon. 
W. 672; L. L. 
436; M. L. 561; 
R. 77; R. L. 675 
Stuart- Wortley, Miss 
V. A.77 


Studdert, G. 560 
Sturges, J. W. 337 
Sturton, J. 697 
Style, Hon, Mrs. 79 
Suchet, Hon. J. 334 
Suckling, C. 217 
Sullivan, F. W. 435; 
K. S. 197 
Sultan, The, 214 
Sumner, Mrs. J. 556 
Surtees, Mrs. G. E. 
673 
Sutherland,A. Duch. 
of, 554; Dr. A.R.95 
Sutton, C. 198; Mrs. 
R. 314 
Swabey, Mrs. M. C. 
M.79 
Swanson, F. 435 
Swanston, C. T. 317 
Swatman,Col. W.333 


Swayne, W. J. 199 

Swettenham, T. J. 
W. 696 

Swinburne,Maj.-Gn. 
J. 885; Mrs. T. 
A. 3]5 

Swire, J. 571 

Swyny, B. 559 

Symonds, Lady S. M. 
678 


Symons, Z.H, E.437 

Synge, F. 97 

Tait, M. L. 677 

Talbot, F. 386; F.C. 
E. 81 

Talfourd, F. 678 

Tandy, Mrs. J. M. 
556 

Tanner, T. 458 

Tarleton, Capt. J. W. 
435 


Tate, E. E. 
E. H. 81; 
L. P. 218 

Tatham, E. 560 

Taunton, J. 214 

Tayler, J. W. 198; 
T. 214 

Taylor, B. 559; G. 
K. 80; J. W.317; 
Mrs. 555; Mrs. R. 
A. 554; Mrs. R. 
J. 556; T.C.77 

Telfer, Capt.J.A.695 

Templeman, T. 578 

Tennant, Mrs. C.557 

Terry, E. 557 

Tessier, P. 313 

Thackeray, R. W. 93 

Thistlethwaite, E.559 

Thomas, A. E.LeM. 
335; C. E. 817; 
J. P. 81; M. E. 
B. 678; Sir G. J. 
218 

Thompson, A. 457, 
695; H. M. 196; 
L. 82; Maj. R. 
214; Mrs. J. E. 
556; Mrs. J. G. 
674; Mrs. R. 674; 
P.317; W. H. 194 

Thomsett, Comm. H. 
194 

Thomson, F. M. 316; 
H. U. 95; Mrs. 
433; Mrs. J. 555; 
T. J. 455; W. 672 

Thornton, J. 694; 
Mrs. 315 

Thorp, C. 94; J. 217 

Thring, Mrs. 195 

Thruston, C. A. 559 

Thurlow, E. E. 694 

Thursby, Mrs. F.79 


697; 
Miss 


Thurston, Dr. G. J. 
318; Mrs. 78 
Thynne, Lady U. 79 
Tilghman, Capt. R. 
M. 693 
Till, Mrs. L. W. 433 
Tillbrook, Maj. 438 
Tilt, C. 691 
Tindall, W. 695 
Tipping, Lt.-Col.559 
Tod, Gen. S. H. 456 
Todd, H. C. C. 677 
Toke, I. F. 197 
Tomkin, T. 698 
Tomkinson, S. 677 
Tomlinson, A.T.316 ; 
J. E. 561 
Tomson, L. S. 695 
Toogood, A. D. 319 
Tooke, E.95;J.E.558 
Toone, J. H. 562 
Tothel, Mrs. F. R.79 
Tottenham, Mrs. L. 
433 
Touchet, Hon.J. 334 
Tower, F. E. 560 
Towne, F. L. M. 678 
Towgood, H. 317 
Townsend, Mrs. S. 
P. 78; T. C. 455; 
W. M. 676 
Traquair, Rt. Hon. 
Earl of, 337 
Travers, S. M. &61 
Tree, A. M. 335 
Tregellas, W.H. 677 
Tremayne, Lady F. 
434 
Trench, R. 213 
Trent, Mrs. F.C. 315 
Trethewy, A. H. 562 
Trevor, K. 320 
Tribe, W. H. 198 
Tristram, Mrs. H. B. 
434; T. H. 677 
Trollope,Capt.H.561 
Tryon, J. T. 690 
Tuck, E. 692 
Tucker, E. 698; M. 
197; M. L. 81 
Tudor, S. 213 
Tudway, F. G. 98 
Tufnell, W. N. 559 
Tuite, Mrs. 674 
Tulloch, Mrs. H. 433 
Turbervill, Lt.-Col. 
98 
Turing, A. A. 337; 
E. Y.80; J.R.558 
Turle, E. G. 678 
Turner, I. 557; J. 
558; Mrs. H. 195; 
Mrs. J. 673 
Turnour, A. E. 80; 
F. H. 80 





Turton, H. 571 
Tweed, C. 316; F. 
M. 435 
Twining, R. R. 197 
Twisleton, Hon. E. 
T. B. 194 
Tyler, C. 316 
Tytler, A. F. 94 
Upsdalle, I. 320 
Upton, A. 319 
Urquhart, B. C. 576 ; 
Capt. 572 
Vallance, M, A. 82 
Vandenhoff, J. 576 
Vane, G. 194 
Vansittart, E. F. 559 
Vaughan, A. C. C. 
319; D. B. 438; 
H. H. 194; Mrs. 
M. 195; W. M. 
T. J. 578 
Vaux, W. S. W. 198 
Vavasour, Mrs. 315; 
Mrs. M. 77 
Vawdrey, J. C. 677 
Venables, Mrs. H. 
673 
Venner, Mrs. F. 434 
Verdon, Hon. G. F. 
79 
Verner, E. D. 217 
Vernor, A. 332; J. 
R. 317 
Ventura, Father, 337 
Vidal, E. T. 318 
Vigors, A. 575 
Villette, E. 218 
Villiers, Dr. H. M. 
432 
Vincent, Mrs. E. O. 
433; Mrs. R. 674 
Vine, L. E. 693 
Vivian, F. F. 320 
Von Koller, Baron A. 
316 
Voules, I. E. 436 
Mrs. R. H. 


Vyvyan, A. F. 438; 
Mrs. H. F. 555; 
S. M. 438 

Wadiilove, E. 558 

Wade, Col, Sir C. 
M. 692; D. 677; 
G. T. 691; J. H. 
318; L. 95 

Wainmain, R.C. 435 

Wainright, A. F. 81 

Walch, J. S. 80 

Waldo, Mrs. J. P. 78 

Waldron, Mrs. F. W. 
557 

Wale, Mrs. H. 195 

Wales, H.R.H. A. 
E. Prince of, 193 
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Walford, A. S. 561; 
F. M. 559 
Walker, E. 80, 557; 
E. H. 678; J. 
562; Lady J. 458, 
572; Mrs. G. G. 
196; Mrs. J. T. 
555; ‘T. 93 
Waller, C. Lady, 335; 
S. R.319 
Wallinger, C. 676 
Wallington, Mrs. 195 
Walrond, H. 678 
Walsh, J. A. 557; 
Mrs. D. 4383; P. 
694 
Walsingham, Lady, 
433 
Walter, Mrs. 673 
Walters, Mrs. H. L. 
M. 314 
Walton, C. M. 454 
Wand, Hon. Mrs. E. 
434 
Warburton, C. R.82; 
Hon. Mrs. W. 433 
Ward, G. E. 435; 
Hon. Mrs. S. 79; 
J. 578; Lt.-Col. 
J.626; Mrs. F. B. 
555; Mrs. J. 314; 
R. 562 
Waring, M. 197 
Warner, Hon. Mrs. 
C. W. 196; Mrs. 
S. H. L. 4383 
Warre, E. 318; 
438 
Warren, Z. S. 332 
Warriner, E. H.453 
Washington, G.558 
Watkins, F. 557 
Watson, A. E. 561; 
C. K. 562; C. T. 
198; J.198; Mrs. 
G. E. 79; Mrs. 
T. W. 556 
Watt, A. 337 
Watts, J. O. 676; 
N. 337; S.N. 562; 
W. C. 456 
Way, J. H. 199 
Weare, A. 97 
Weaver, W. 437 
Webb, A. 457; C. 
M.676; F. P.695; 
Mrs. B. 433; Mrs. 
J. W. 196 
Webber, C. E. 80 
Webster, Mrs. C. 78 
Weedon, Mrs. R.674 
Weguelin, T. M. 194 
Weigall, C. F. M. 
198 
Welby,W. H. E.559 


H. 


Weldon, W. 198 
Wellington, Hon. 
Mrs. 95 
Wells, F.575; Mrs, 
H. T. 218 
Welsh,Capt. W. 578 ; 
D. J. 678 
Welstead, J. C. 196 
Wemyss, J. 317 
Wentworth, Lady H. 
V. 555 
West, Capt. 576 ; G. 
437; J. E. 677; 
W. B. 672 
Westall, A. 96 
Westbrook, F. M. M. 
558 
Westby, C. M. 678 
Westenholz, A. 672 
Westmacott, Mrs. P. 
434 
Westoby, B. 561 
Weston, E. F. E. 214 
Westropp, M. R. 333 
Wethered, S. 199 
Weynton, Capt. A. 
572 
Whalley, J. M. 690 
Wheeler, C. 693 
Whish, Lady, 337 
Whitaker, Mrs. R. 
556 
Whitbread, G. 196; 
S.77 
White, Col. C. 693; 
Col. H. 194; E. 
E. 312; F.S. 334; 
G. 337; J. C.82; 
Lt.-Col. L. 194; 
Lady M. E. 97; 
Mrs. H.-S. 78; 
Mrs. L. 673; Mrs. 
T. P. 674; R.438 ; 
Sir W. 458; S.C. 
95; Ven. H.W. 80 
Whitehead, Mrs. T. 
78 
Whiteside, Mrs. W.S. 
673 
Whitgreave, Mrs. J. 
R. 315 
Whiting, Mrs. J. B. 
78; S. 432 
Whitley, E. 213 
Whitman, W. C, 672 
Whitmore, A. B. 438 
Whitshed, J. H. 571 
Whitting, R. A, 435 
Whitworth, S. A. 319 
Wickes, A. 437; H. 
W. 678 
Wickham, Mrs. E. T. 
195; T. 95 
Wiglesworth, M. 215 
Wigram, S.C, 82 


Wilde, R. 436 

Wilder, Mrs. H. B, 
674 

Wildman, E. 458; 
Mrs. E. 573; S. 
M. 436 

Wilds, E. 81 

Wiikie, H. 80 

Wilkinson, A. 198 ; 
C. A. 336; Hon. 
Mrs. G. 434; J. J. 
335; Mrs. C. 433; 
T. 698 

Willan, E. 82 

Willes, Capt. G. O. 
194 

Williams, A. 694; 
B.81; Capt. H.A. 
557; Capt. W. J. 
193; C. H. 438; 
C. M. 316; E. 
M. 678; H. L. 
316; J.676; Lady 
H.C. 574; Lt. G. 
W.81; M.E. 82; 
Mrs. E. V. 556; 
Mrs. G. 434; Mrs. 
J. M. 555; Sir J. 
H. 577; W. D. 
320 

Williamson, M. 80; 
Mrs. A. W. 674; 
R. C, 436 

Willis, E.81; H.F. 
B. 562; M. E. 82 

Willmott, M. 694; 
Mrs. 338 

Willoughby, F. 576; 
H. B. 457; W.L. 
336 

Wills, A. 559 

Willshire, Gen. Sir 
T. 193 

Willyams, J. N. V. 
334 


Wilmot, R. E. E. 692 
Wilson, C. 198; D. 
E. 696; E. 437; 
E. S. 676; F. 218, 
675; H.559; 3.437; 
J.C. 437; L. 320; 
Mrs. C. M. 433; 
Mrs. C. T. 195; 
Mrs. J. A. 196; 
M.J. 561; R.672; 
S. H. K. 484; T. 
198 
Wilton, Mrs, 555 
Wing, W. 435 
Wingfield, J. H. L. 
560; Mrs. W.673 
Wingrove, Mrs. D. 
B. 673; M. 695 
Winsloe,R.W.C. 557 
Wintle, H. R. 196 
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Winton, E. E.de, 317; 
P. de, 453 
Wintour, M. C. 316 
Wise, M. 576 
Wiseman, M. 215 
Witham, C. 437 
Witherby, L. 436 
Witts, B. L. 94 
Wix, S. 453 
Wodehouse, E. 97; 
H. E. 317; P. E. 
672; R. M. 455 
Wolfe, A. 81 
Wolley, Mrs. C. 675 
Wood, A. 694; A.E. 
698; C. F. 81; 
C.M.81; E. B. 
558; H. C. 82; 
Mrs. E,673; Mrs. 


J. R. 555, 673; 
Mrs, P. A. L. 315; 
M. C. 678; W. 
313; W. H. 562 

Woodham, M. E. 558 

Woodifield, R. D. 
335 

Woodman, Mrs. F.T. 
556 

Woods, R. 558 

Woodward, E. H. 
197; T. 332 

Woollcombe, H. 332; 
W. J. 317 

Woolnough, C. 675 

Woolocombe, F, E. 
318 

Woolward, Mrs. A. 
G, 556 
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Worsley, A. 97; E. 
F. 320 
Worthington, F, 218 
Wortmann, G. 77 
Wren, R. F. 318 
Wrey, Mrs, A. B. 
314; Mrs. B. W. 
T. 433 
Wriford, 
315 
Wright, C. 214; E. 
M. 698; G. F.317; 
G. T. 318; Mrs, 
A.675; Mra. J.C. 
674; W. D. 672; 
W. F. 560 
Wroth, H. T. 694 
Wrottesley, Hon. A. 


Mrs, G. 


Wynell - Mayow, 
Mrs. J. H. 195 
Wynne, J. H. C.557; 

Mrs. J.314; Mrs. 
C. J. 434 
Wynyard, G, 218 
Wyse, J. F. 79 
Yardley, T. 561 
Yates, W S. D. 436 
Yeats, G. 560 
Yeldham, W. 559 
Yonge, Mrs. J. E. 79 
Young, Com. A.698; 
J.554; J. H. 332; 
Mrs. H. B. 674; 
Mrs. W. B. 556 
Zeppelin, C’tess, 79 
Zglinitzki,K. A. von, 


199 561 
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Africa, 156; Acre, 242; Algeria, 224; 
Egypt, 239; Mansourah, 240; Mount 
Atlas, 130 

America: Greenland, 
Scotia, 182 

Asia: Angora, 668; Babylon, 131, Bag- 
histan, 487; Bethlehem, 467; Bistitan, 
601; Ceylon, 154; Cnidos, 479; Cy- 
prus, 239; Cyrene, 669; Delhi, 154; 
India, 76; Lebanon, 618; Persia, 481 ; 
Peshawur, 153; Sinai, 61, 653; Troy, 
151 

Europe: Abbeville, 255; Aix-la-Chapelle, 
53; Albenga, 53; Altenfurt, 53; An- 
cona, 467; Bayeux, 29; Bec, 29; 
Boulogne, 354; Calais, 58,152; Capua, 
465; Caudebec-les-Eibeuf, 254; Cheap- 
inghaven, 29; Christiansborg, 171; Co- 
logne, 498; Copenhagen, 74, 138; Dal- 
matia, 592; Danzic, 429; Denmark, 
417; Etaples, 489; Fécamp Abbey, 28; 
Flensborg, 172; Florence, 475 ;° Fonte- 
nelle Abbey, 27; France, 462, 488, 615; 
Germany, 462; Istria, 343, 595; Join- 
ville, 244; Konigsberg, 430; Loges, 
255; Lubeck, 429; Malta, 479; Ma- 
rienburg, 429; Montmajour, 53; Nantes, 
255; Naples, 613; Nimeguen, 53; Nor- 
mandy, 27, 494; Palermo, 463, 467; 
Parenzo, 594; Paris, 153; Peyrolles, 
53; Pisa, 614; Pola, 596; Pompeii, 303, 
426; Prussia, 429; Ravenna, 226, 229; 
Riaux, 255; Rome, 48, 152, 226, 228, 
311, 344, 466, 471, 549, 627, 664; St. 
Evroul, 29; Sicily, 463; Spalato, 598 ; 
Sweden, 190; Switzerland, 610; Toledo, 
152; Venice, 463; Wilna, 430 

Anglesea, 41; Cefn Amwich, 45; Hen. 
Eglwys, 42 

Bedfordshire: Teddington, 143 


72, 499; Nova 


Berkshire: Merston, 120; Newbury, 121, 
854; Stanmore Farm, 55; Windsor, 55; 
Wytham, 120 

Berwickshire: Berwick, 160 

Breconshire : Brecon, 30 

Buckinghamshire: Amersham, 628; Ash- 
endon, 630; Aylesbury, 630; Brill, 120; 
Chenies, 628; Clifton Reynes, 630; 
Denham, 518; Dornton, 630; Hogston, 
630; Hughendon, 630; Ivinghoe, 630; 
Oving, 154; Stone, 630; Tingewick, 
631; Twyford, 630; Wolston, Little, 154 

Cambridgeshire: Barrington, 60; Cam- 
bridge, 61, 355, 380; Ely, 365; Long- 
Stanton, 61; Over, 61; Swavesey, 61; 
Thorney, 2, 384; Whittlesea, 366; Wis- 
bech, 365 

Cheshire: Chester, 523, 631; Hawarden, 
476 

Cornwall: Land’s End, 27; Neot’s, St. 530; 
Quethioc, 293; Truro, 395 

Cumberland: Beckermont, 530; Carlisle, 
529 

Denbighshire: Clocaenog, 41 

Derbyshire: Ashbourne, 312 

Devonshire: Bradfield- house, 512; Buck- 
fastleigh, 154; Cadhay-house, 379; 
Compton, 509; Cullompton, 511; Lust- 
leigh, 515; Dartington, 154; Dartmoor, 
515; Dartmouth, 514; Exeter, 102, 374, 
513; Ford Abbey, 377; Haccombe, 508; 
Holsworthy, 102; Ivy Bridge, 56; Mad- 
bury, 154; Ottery St. Mary, 378; Stock- 
leigh Pomeroy, 154; Tiverton, 510; 
Torr Abbey, 509; Torrington, 154; 
Totness, 372 

Dorsetshire: Beamister, 154; Dorchester, 
39; Kingstone Down, 151; Milbourn 
St. Andrew’s, 582; Poole, 352; Wim- 
borne, 634 
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Durham: Ancroft, 19; Durham, 300, 608 ; 
Winston, 64 

Essex: Ankesdon, 18; Barking,1 50 ; 
Bemfleet, South, 154; Colchester, 56 
Waltham Cross, 160 

Glamorganshire : Cheriton, 394; Margam, 
892; Neath, 41, 892; Oxwich, 399; 
Penmaen, 398; Pennard, 398; Penrice, 
399; Swansea, 392, 395 

Gloucestershire: Bristol, 58; Gloucester, 
66; Newent, 3852; Newland, 154; 
Wotton, 352 

Hampshire: Christchurch, 608, 634; 
Crondall, 607; Hursley, 476; Netley 
Abbey, 57; Newport, 582; Sherfield- 
on-Loddon, 154; Winchester, 222, 245, 
607. 

Herefordshire : Hereford, 548 

Hertfordshire: Elstree, 76; St. Alban’s, 
76; Totteridge, 76, 370 


Huntingdonshire: Elton, 388; Filetton, 


380; Fen Stanton,61; Huntingdon, 61, 
380 


Kent: Allington Castle, 286; Aylesford, 
636; Boughton Malherbe, 288; Can- 
terbury, 2, 124, 129, 283, 356, 428, 584; 
Chart’s Edge, 583 ; Cobham, 60; Dover, 
584; Faversham, 584; Leeds Castle, 
291; Lullingstone, 584; Maidstone, 2, 
281, 282, 636; Rochester, 423; Sarr, 
282, 584; Stone, 586 

Lancashire: Kirkham, 245 ; Liverpool, 616 

Leicestershire: Glooston, 295; Humber- 
stone, 294; Husband’s Bosworth, 165; 
Leicester, 62, 71, 141, 165, 294, 365; 
Lutterworth, 64, 298, 637; Shenton, 62; 
Stanford, 642 ; Theddingworth, 298, 643 

Lincolnshire: Ashby Puerorum, 178; 
Barton-upon-Humber, 505; Busling- 
thorpe, 160; Crowland, 384; Croyland, 
2; Kirton-in-Lindsey, 150; Lincoln, 
881; Stamford, 2, 277, 369 

Middlesex : Edgware, 76; Great Russel- 
street,477; Hadley, 76; Harefield, 518; 
Harrow,76; Hillingdon,519; Hounslow, 
58; London, 58, 59, 159, 292, 370, 428, 
462, 498,582; Paddington, 154; Ruislip, 
518; Stanmore, 76; Uxbridge, 516; 
Westminster, 3, 103, 142, 165, 465, 546, 
553 

Monmouthshire : Magor, 154 

Norfolk: Dereham, 533; Earsham, 645, 
646; Elsing, 535; Geldestone, 178; 
Lynn, King’s, 637; Norwich, 58, 306, 
533, 551, 666; Roydon, 154; Stanhoe, 
154; Swanton Morley, 537; Yarmouth, 
366 

Northamptonshire: Aldwinckle, 167, 168, 
267 ; Barnack, 2, 273; Barnwell, 265; 
Billing, 266; Brigstock, 171; Brington, 
267; Canons Ashby, 266 ; Castle Ashby, 
366 ; Castor, 2, 266; Catesby, 165, 266; 
Cotterstock, 2, 391; Daventry, 266; 
Delapre, 266; Deene, 266; Drayton, 2; 
Drayton-house, 167, 265; Earl’s Barton, 
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266 ; Easton Mandit, 267; Ecton, 267; 
Everdon, 165; Finedon, 266; Fine- 
shade, 266; Fotheringhay, 2, 266, 387 ; 
Geddington, 171, 265; Glinton, 2, 385, 
665, Helpstone, 267; Higham Ferrars, 
266; Irchester, 266; Irthlingborough, 
266; Kingsthorpe, 165; Islip, 165; 
Liveden, 169; Lilbourne, 298; Lil- 
burne, 642; Long Buckby, 165; Long- 
thorpe-hall, 268; Lowick, 2, 167, 169, 
266; Marholm, 2; Naseby, 120, 368, 
641, 643; Northampton, 165, 166, 265; 
Northborough, 2, 385, 645; Oundle, 2; 
266, 391; Peakirk, 2, 384; Peter- 
borough, 2, 153, 263, 266, 267, 280, 365, 
380, 383, 660; Pipewell Abbey, 266; 
Pytchley, 267; Raunds, 266; Rocking- 
ham, 265; Rothwell, 266; Rushden, 
266; Shoseley, 266; Stanwick, 266; 
Strixton, 266; Sudborough, 169; Sutton, 
276; Tansor, 388; Thrapston, 2, 164; 
Titchmarsh, 266; Thorpe, 268; Thorpe 
Waterville,167; Wansford, 2; Warming- 
ton, 2, 887; Weedon, 266; Welling- 
borough, 165 ; Whiston, 266; Wittering, 
2,275; Woodcroft, 2; Woodcroft-house, 
385 

Northumberland: Acklington, 26; Aln- 
wick, 19, 22, 519; Alwinton, 26; Bam- 
borough, 26 ; Beadnel, 21; Bellingham, 
301; Brinkburn, 23; Chevington, 26; 
Chillingham, 26; Doddington, 25, 26 ; 
Elsdon, 26; Embleton, 26; Etal, 26; 
Flodden, 160; Ford, 26; Hartburn, 
26; Hexham, 23; Holystone, 26, 
Howick, 25; Lindisfarne, 24; Long 
Honghton, 19; Morpeth, 19, 26; New- 
castle, 22, 26, 64, 298, 527, 643; Nor- 
ham, 26; Otterbourne, 26; Rock, 26; 
Shilbotell, 21; Tynemouth, 304; Wall, 
531; Warkworth, 22, 26; Wylam, 300 

Nottinghamshire : Nottingham, 351 

Oxfordshire: Blenheim, 53; Caversham, 
56; Godstow, 120; Milcombe, 154; 
Oxford, 38, 46, 70, 107, 120, 151, 424, 
476, 537, 621 

Pembrokeshire: Carew, 44; Milford Haven, 
139; Penally, 45; St. David's, 40 

Radnorshire: Disserth, 154 

Rutlandshire : Ketton, 2, 165 ; Oakham, 2; 
Teigh, 294; Uppingham, 165 

Salop: Broseley, 654; Shrewsbury, 160; 
Wrvoxeter, 57, 69, 342 

Somersetshire: Aller, 154, 406 ; Athelney, 
401; Bath, 626; Bedminster, 154; 
Chelwood, 154; Congresbury, 547 ; 
Ham, 405; High Ham, 647; Kilton, 
154; Kingsbury, 403; Langport, 399, 
400, 404; Martock, 403; Muchelney, 
403; Norton Fitzwarren, 649; Othery, 
405; Petherton, South, 403; Pitney, 
404; Shepton Beauchamp, 404; Taun- 
ton, 647; Wells, 400; West Coker, 56. 

Staffordshire: Leek, 245; Lichfield, 154, 
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Suffolk: Bungay, 644; Denham, 175; 
Elmham, South, 645; Hoxne, 365; 
Kirtling, 175; Lavenham, 364; Lyd- 
ie 176; Mettingham, 645, 646; 

mugham, 178; Saxham, Great, 175; 

Tostock, 294 

Surrey: Chertsey, 71, 650; Elsted, 154; 
Godalming, 102, 409; Guildford, 102, 
406; Loseley, 102, 406, 408 ; Wonham, 
154 

Sussex: Chichester, 245, 582; Etching- 
ham, 154; Lewes, 550; Petworth, 413 

Warwickshire: Birmingham, 163, 539; 
Exhall, 540 ; Hatton, 304; Rugby, 365 ; 
Seckington, 667 ; Shottery, 164; Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, 163; Warwick, 540 

Wiltshire: Mere, 416; Shaftesbury, 414; 
Stapleford, 154; Tisbury, 416; War- 
dour, 415 

Worcestershire : Alvechurch, 540; Bredon- 
hill, 540; Bromsgrove, 654; Croome- 
hill, 541; Crowie, 302; Daylesford, 
540; Earl’s Croome, 541; Himbleton, 
303; Huddington, 302 ; Kempsey, 540; 
Kidderminster, 654; Malvern, Great, 
540, 651; Oddingley, 302; Pirton, 541; 


Topographical Index. 


Stourbridge, 540, 654; Strensham, 541: 
Tibberton, 301; Worcester, 303, 352, 
427, 539, 651 

Yorkshire : Doncaster, 16 ; Ebberston, 56 ; 
Holme-hill, 18 ; Kirkleatham-hall, 143 ; 
Obtrush Rook, 662; Ovington, 656 ; 
Pontefract, 15 ; Ripon, 465, 665; Scar- 
borough, 154; Thornholm, 56; Whitby, 
127, 187, 607; Woolley, 624; Wycliffe, 
656; York, 58, 176, 423, 582, 652 

Ireland; Ballinasloe, 357 ; Clonmacnoise, 
525 ; Cork, 33, 257, 501; Dublin, 494 ; 
Dunbel, 162; Gortnaclea, 527; Kil- 
crea, 35; Kilkenny, 162, 163, 525; 
Kinsale, 33; Mullinahone, 163; Skea, 
357 

Scotland: Abernethy, 359; Arran, 174; 
Bannockburn, 174; Brechin, 359; Burg 
of Mousa, 173; Burghead, 173; Caw- 
dor, 142; Culloden, 528; Edinburgh, 
19, 612; Egilsha, 359; Galloway, 174; 
Glasgow, 529; Holyrood, 160; Inch- 
nacavrack, 142; Iona, 528; Isle of 
Rest, 306 ; Jedburgh, 298 ; Kelso, 359; 
Kirkmadrine, 174; Migvie, 71; Orkney, 
37, 179; Ronay, 361, 
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